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Model Equipments 


Every city in the country wants a model Manual Training and Domestic Science 


Equipment. School board members and superintendents always tell with pride that “we 
have a model equipment.” 








These school boards and superintendents of schools who have been anxious to simplify the process of 
buying “model equipments” have come to us for the simple reason that the experience of forty-one years in 


the hardware business has not only taught us the meaning of the word “model” but has also taught us the 
meaning of the word “complete.” 


“Complete Equipments” 


is now the slogan we have adopted, not only because we can supply the very best standard high grade tools 
and equipments but also because your purchase from us implies the guarantee that “an expert” in all our de- 


partments has selected your goods and will only send you what is right because we cannot afford to do 
otherwise. 


We will gladly advise with you on your problems and our best judgment is at your service. Our engi- 


neers can lay out for you a “model plant” just as we have done for many boards of education, normal schools 
and high schools in every part of the country. 


Write today for our RED BOOK, which is a veritable encyclopedia for 


the School Board and Superintendent of Schools planning manual training 
. departments or improvements to present equipments. 


()RR & TOCKETT 


Established 1872 HARDWARE (? 


MANUAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
14-16 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
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Spending Your Blackboard Dollars Wisely 


is not a question of paying the lowest price for your 
purchases, and certainly not of paying a top-notch 
price, but to see to it that for every dollar expended 
you get the largest value in return, all things 
considered. 


That is the kind of a “‘buy” you make in purchasing 


va Natural Slate Blackboards 


We are a branch of the largest manufacturers of slate 
in this country, and therefore naturally in a position 
to serve you better than anyone else in this field. 


Of course at this reading, unless you are one of our 
customers, this is merely a statement of facts. We 
shall be very thankful if you will give us an oppor- 
tunity to prove them to you. It will put you to no 
obligation to let us figure on your requirements. 


For the Enlightenment of Blackboard Buyers 


we have prepared a little booklet entitled ‘‘ Blackboards— 
How to Judge Them, Select Them, Install Them.” This 
booklet is yours, free, for the asking. Write for it today. 


And the Blackboard Buyer who has not read it is depriv- 
ing himself, or herself, of valuable information. Write 
for the booklet today. 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Pell Bldg., Easton, Pa. 
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THE 
Bemis Standard Bench 


RELIABLE and PRACTICAL 


Manual Training Benches 


DRAWING AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES 
CASES AnD GENERAL EQUIPMENT 


CATALOG FREE 


A. L. BEMIS, 


S Cypress St. Worcester, Mass. 
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Best for Teacher 
Best for Pupil 


Natural Slate Blackboards sesso esp” 


Write for booklet and learn why 


VENTILATION and SANITATIO 


absolutely necessary in Schools and Public Buildings 


THE 


‘““KEENAN ”’ 


KIND 


Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
accomplish both 


Keenan Structural Slate Co. 


Suite A, lst Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
BANGOR, PENNA. 


Write for large illustrated Catalog “B” 


WHATEVER YOU DO 


BE SURE TO GET YOUR BENCHES 


FROM THE 


Manual Training Bench No. 15 


RELIABLE MANUFACTURER OF 


Manual Training Benches 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND TRADE EDUCATION 


Get Our Catalog 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of Benches 


2219 Grand Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agency | 


SUITE 614-823, 26 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 


Over 36,000 Positions Filled 30th Year 
Why employers should come to the Fisk Teachers’ Agency: 

BECAUSEIit has the est membership of high grade men and women. 

BECAUSE its endeavor is to find for each position not merely some fairly suitable candidate, 
but the fittest candidate available. The employer wants to find the best person with the least 
trouble in making his search. This Agency seeks primarily to satisfy the employer rather 
than find a place for an unemployed candidate. 


ADAMS SCHOOL and OFFICE BUREAU 


364 Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO, ILL. ———_- 
We can supply school boards and superintendents of schools with a complete line of teachers 
from Kindergarten to oe Free Registration. 
- PORTER ADAMS, Manager 





Seventeen years of vigorous, virile growth; of conscientious, earnest 
etfort; of steadfast purpose and high ideals is the record of the 


CONTINENTAL 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY - Bowling Green, Ky. 
The Agency for better Schools and Teachers. 





RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


612-613 Majestic Bldg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
We are ready to fill unexpected vacancies. Schoo! officials, wire or write us your needs. 
You will be pleased with results, and methods. L. CREGO and MRS. L. CREGO, Mgrs. 


T. B. HANNA, A. M. Mgr. 


NORTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENGY i:,'entt%te 


Operates throughout the Northwest. Prepared to fill all classes of vacancies. 
Specializes on Manual, Commercial and other Specialists. 
COLUMBIA, 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY °°s: 


Covers the South. Places all classes of teachers. Recommends to School 
Boards. Great demand for Specialists. Write for ‘‘A Plan.” 





TEACHERS’ 
AGEN CY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ‘* ators ose ks. 


The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this north- 
west. You will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. 
Write us today for blanks and literature. 


WwW. L. STOCKWELL, PReEsIpsrT. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, MANAGER. 
State » Saws. 1908-11 14 years Co. Supt. Cass Co. 


=<=-BREWER 








THE B. F. CLARK TEACHERS’ ACENCY 





Chicago, 413 Steinway:Hall Lincoln, Neb., 1st Nat: Bank Bldg. Spokane, Wash., Chamber Commerce Bidg. 
Vacancies from the University to the grades. Te eT 1 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


AN AGEN CW 

f i d tel 
you stout, them “MTD Stree te te, i ie 
RECOM MEN Ds 


and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. Sanenen, ‘enaeuee, | N.Y. 





BRAINS AND EXPERIENCE 


Are Behind the Discriminating Service of the 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


These things count when School Officials Desire Good Teachers and when Good Teachers Desire Advancement, 
They will count in helping YOU. We are Not a Free geo Agency. Ask for Bulletin 20 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, —_ 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, VINCENT B. Fisk, — 


SELECT YOUR TEACHERS 


DO NOT DEPEND UPON CHANCE TO BRING THE RIGHT APPLICANT, BUT 
STATE JUST WHAT YOU WANT IN A LETTER OR A WIRE TO US AND WE 
SHALL ASSIST YOU IN LOCATING JUST SUCH A TEACHER AS YOU NEED. 
WE FURNISH COMPLETE CONFIDENTIAL REPORT ON TEACHERS WE RECOM. 
MEND. NO CHARGE FOR SERVICE. 


BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, Denver, Colorado 


For ten years the leading agency of the West. 








Agency Direetore 


The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and school board members eid apply at wy time for the on of any eeceed 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country, 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 














Manual Training 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 





Household Economics 
HEADQUARTERS Commercial Branches 633 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, Hav 
For TEACHERS of Physical Education Established 27 Years —— 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


ene 


‘ School Supervisors 


FIRST-CLASS TEACHERS RECOMMENDED 


For every department of school work. Confidential information furnished regarding ap- 
plicants. Notify us of Soe vacancies Today. In case of emergency, wire at our expense. 
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ERS AGENCY 


DENVER, COLQ. 
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WR OCKY MT TEACH 


EMPIRE BLOG. 





The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 E. Van Buren 8t., CHICAGO N 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents “y 
and Teachers from which to select. ' 
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Established 1892. Active business in } -™ 
The Kova F all Northwestern States. Right Methods | 31 M pals, Min. 
rms. Uses only Direct Calls from } 7 Kasora Buitoine 
mastanen. Makes Direct Recommenda- SPOKANE Wash. 





tions. Send for our new Booklet. 





MADISON HOTEL BLDG. 


Teachers: Agency | mao 


School Boards ip need ofthe most lficen The Interstate Teachers’ Agency, 


for descriptive lists of superior candidates. Macheca Building, New Orleans. 















When wanting a teacher of an industrial sub- 
ject employ an industrial teachers’ agency. 
We supply industrial teachers exclusively. 


Wyatt Industrial Teachers’ Agency 


E. M. Wyatt, Mgr. 631 Harvard St., HOUSTON, TEX. 


Manual Training 
Domestic Economy 





Drawing 
Commercial 
Agricultural 












Motto: ‘The Right Teacher 


Dewberry School Agency fn the Right Place. 
Twenty-one years’ experience. R. A. CLAYTON, ene Birmingham, Alabama 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU,” Ricnmon, 


St. Louls County Bank Building, Clayton, ST. LOUIS, MO. A Thoroughly Endorsed Teachers’ Agency 


rw TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE suet zn ua 



























OF BOSTON, !20 Boylston Street 
Recommends TEACHERS, TUTORS and SCHOOLS 





COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY Rooms 329 Railway Ex. Bldg., DENVER. COLO. 


Operates thruout the entire West. FRED DICK, Ex-State Supt., Mer. 
EASTERN OFFICE, HARRISBURG. PA. ~ - SOUTHERN OFFICE, ATLANTA, GA- 





ESTABLISHED 169 















Joshua Richmond, Manager 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREA ST. LOUIS, m0. 


Licensed and Bonded by the State of Missouri 






We have just closed the most prosperous and useful year in the history of this 
institution. Our many friends and patrons have been largely instrumental in this 
success. They seem to appreciate our efforts to run a teachers’ agency on a really 
high plane. We wish them all a most happy and successful New Year. 
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TA CHT TAN 
WE SUPPLY DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
EXCLUSIVELY COMMERCIAL BRAACHES 





Also recommend Athletic Coaches who can teach 
academic subjects. The University of Wisconsia 
took eight of our men. More than a third of the 
State Universities selected our candidates. 


The Speciatiote’ Educational Bureau 


OBERT A. GRANT, Mor. 
Wassten’ GROVES, ST. Louis, MO 







TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL TRAIAING 
ATHLETICS 
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Seachers MGENcies. 


THE PROVIDENT TEAGHERS’ AGENCY “Gosten' mass. 


Has first-class vacancies now. Recommends on request of employer. Teachers and offi- 
cers for public and private schools, normal and technical schools, colleges and univer- 
sities. Register now for season of 1914-15. JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 


PARKER Sots ceecoiaity of Bpecialists in the Teaching Work 


Manual and Industrial Subjects; The Arts and Crafts; Phy- 
sical, Commercial, and Agricultural Branches; Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national 
Agency conducted upon the highest professional basis; incorporated under the laws 
of, and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed by 
Willard N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. 














Wessern Branch: The Parker Teachers’ Agency ““Wistnsin 
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Have you this Fountain in your School? 


Every sink should be } 
fitted with our No.3. 
ClosesAutomatically 
Absolutely Sanitary 
Simple to Install 


‘ Write today for Catalog 
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That is the 
one best 
reason why 
every com- 
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Learn Typewriting on the 


Remington 


Do you know that 42,216 Remington-made 
machines are used for instruction purposes in the 
schools of America—many thousands more than all 
other makes of writing machines combined? Do 
you know why? 

Because the principal demand of the 
business world is for Remington Typists. 

That is reason enough for the schools of America. 
And it is the best reason on earth why every girl or 
boy who seeks a commercial education should insist 
on learning the skilled use of the Remington 
‘Typewriter. 
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Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
325-331 Broadway. New York 





Branches Everywhere 
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Guaranteed school equip- 
ment for every department 
--Manual Training, Draw- 
ing, Domestic Science-- 
Sewing and Laboratory fur- 
nishings. 


Send for our new Domes- 


tic Science and Laboratory 
catalogs. 


GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS 


1428 FRONT ST. 


MICHIGAN 





Domestic Science Table No, 32 


White Enameled inside and out 





Sani-Steel Cabinet 


No wood; No bugs; 
No mice; No odor 
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Steel Desks for the 


Pupil 


CODUMBIA 


Adjustable Frame Manual 
Training Bench 





Steel Desks for the 
Teacher 
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No. 34 Table 


Indianapolis, 
O Indiana 
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. School Board Jounal 





“OLIVER” 
SAW GUARDS 


AND 


Safety Cylinders 


Have a most enviable repu- 
tation from coast to coast. 
You take no chances when 
you buy “OLIVER” EQUIP- 
MENT for your Manual 
Training Department. 


“OLIVER” 


Saw Tables 

Band Saws 

Hand Jointers 

Surface Planers 

Lathes 

Disk Sanders 

Boring Machines 
Universal Trimmers 
Universal Grinders 
Down Draft Forges 
— ae Manual Training Benches 
————— Rapid Acting Vises 


“OLIVER” MACHINERY CO. wah WiSte a aehicres 









































GRAND RAPIDS, QUALITY EQUIPMENT 
MICH. 
NEW YORK ~ CHICAGO ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES Write for Detailed Information 
Se eentetecesestetetecestetete sented terete teneteteeetntetetenteteneetetenenteentetety senaeaeesesetecosoasteeenatnteeeaeteenteteteeateteteapeteteeeatetetestteteeedetr testosterone 






























Subscriber’s Free Service Department We invite all our readers to continue to ask questions of any 


= kind on any subject, and we ise t an 
promapny. If we — > ag homer: oe any problem specially, charging the trouble and expense t6 ont editorial a them fully and 
you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if yo tc i is li 
aie tn callie ateen bahans you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and 








Adjustable Window Shades.... | Door Mats ...cccccccsccccccese Manual Training Benches Tem orate R . I ti 
Air School Furniture........... | Drawing Supplies ........ Supplies aa el dicks nc r aa P ure Regulation ...... 
PAGE BREE cc ci cscccccsccces Ce sans ene Schools............. Senamalaes. CNSPE SEO TCARSS ARES 
Athletic Field Apparatus...... Drinki . APS wc eeececececcceeseseceees | qe es se eeeesoscecccccs 
Auditorium ..... - 56 4dss+aaes | eo Enea oe - ; : : Motion Pictures.........+..+.... Vacuum Cleaning Systems..... 
D . fg WEEE Ahebegsensees 
CIID. cc cece ccccssccevcecs | Dusters (sanitary) ............ D> ahs bndies pce nnaseesecéces sac) Ea tecktsk nabencasiedea 
SCeMery .....ceeceescecccees | Erasers ........sseseceeeseceee | Natural Science Apparatus..... Wagons Re a ae 
ait iia wkas.ceh se ses +0 | Fire Exit Latches............. | Natural Science Cabinets...... WUE ID ois icc secsccecncnt 
in iectnn nee vee | PIED noe kbsccececcevass jc Pct cietiatseivelvessc..« | ne cee 
ds . ‘ . : Waste Baskets ............00- 
Composition ................ sm BEE COBUONS.. gcc ccccsves aie BMD se deceseticescese | Water Pressure System 
a Sager ares DL Sb dnu seeds asensdwaeveeese f LS Ck6 GE SRN SESS 6 Oddo 8 ae ae 
i PEN BONO. ones cvessoscocscece | Pencil Sharpeners ............. Wine Pintherins St ana 
Caps and Gowns............... Forges ..... 66 cs eeece ccc ceccees | POMS ...crescccccccscvecccccecs Window Ventilators............ 
Re ua | Fumigators ........+sseeeeeees | Physical Geography Supplies... Wire Window Guwards........ 
Kindergarten ........<.00+c | Furniture ..........ssseecseees EY hncec.cns6knéd eave Woodworking Machinery ee 
EE fia vatibwdnststeseysseets RESEIOIS... ,.-.-. his: | SEE Debbiesicsssss | . ins. 3 
Class Pins oan Res Racks teteteceacike ans cape PADORTOCUS 2. .0ccss Textbooks 
meer ee BE dcoes cess deenseseesceciccsscsess s | EE BRMRMEGD .ccacccccse | AQURCMNOUNO ..... GOrmene:....cctee 
oo eae hae tapes 96 | Giohes sas cbbasussszsesroesee: Sertasie Schoolhouses ........ | Algebra ......... Greek ........008 
CO Gocco eeeeceecoceee ymnasium pparatus......... rinting nT Arithmetic ...... i : 
‘ os aes SEE" Heaters (rural school).......... Program Cloeks OS ae ee | Be ohacacerceks ve ne 
— or Plays........00. ene Apparatus............. ee EMMOOTRB . 0 o60vceces | Astronomy ..... Language aad 3 
B cece soccccccecceccess i inks ahabisesGecheveesee de ubber Matting............... . eee 
ve Quilt .....-..... +e | Ink Wells ........cscceeeceees Sanitary Fixtures.............. | Bookkeeping .... emer ~ a 
Eg Seeman Teese er enssecesss Janitor Supplies .............. School Supplies .............. SEE gaxe<éecs Traini 
ais oct ena ete sss Kindergarten Supplies......... Sewage Disposal .............. Business Law ... yy ne oe ; 
DE A SS aia Laboratory Furniture ......... Scientific Apparatus .......... Chemistry ...... — Gana. om 
Tilstnfectants .....cvosccccsess Laboratory Shade Hoist....... | ES HE ee Civil Govern- Nature Study ... 4 
Domestic Science Equipment... | Library Shelving .............. Skylight Operators............ | MOMS. .cccceces. Physics see eeeees : 
oN a hhiaamaand eee | Liquid Soap ......0..-..eeeeee Slating (Liquid)................ Composition Physiology 
Stoves Poids oh vissctdueeoniaa a re oP PPPPPrTT TY Ty Stage Equipment ............. and Rhetoric... and Hygiene... 
D rrooere See Detetetesesttetetetetectetetetes MIMD EoMIMDeDoocinte PLLA ES nn nono sr, | Dictionaries ..... Pomen : 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee,Wis. aaa sere eetnscen "a Readers ..-....+: ; 
fm Gentlemen :—We are interested in the items as checked above. If Statuary als’ Berk at English Shorthand ...... 
me : Pnale - in touch promptly with manufacturers or publishers, you %¥ a ea Compounds.......... | F — weeee a ecccccces 
ES Se eee | BFEMNCN ..seseeee PCHers .....ee 
e Kindergarten............ x ee Geography ...... Typewriting ... 
(Gigwed). ic... .ceeeeceeeecre cece ceceneeeeerecesseeeesesresereeseeeees oe ee ree | Geology ........ Writing ........+ 
ous Sin SED. ances ectsesontecss Geometry ....... Zoology .....+++ 
Official i. me Stee te ek Additional Wants 
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School Sound Journal 








AMMAR OF ENGLISH_On The 
THE Ormnat This Is The First. Complete 
for Schools. Colleges and Universities; for 
Reference and Teaching by Correspond- 
ence. Itis prepared for use as a text book 
d as a reference book. It will be found 
indispensable to Professional men and to 
those who write or dictate business letters. 
The reference figures and the index will 
save many explanations by the Teacher. 
7 224 pages. 75¢ postpaid. 
g15E. 55th St. G. S. HUGHS CHICAGO 


we BRIEF COURSE so 


BARNES’ Brief Course in Shorthand is 
pre-eminently THE CLASSROOM TEXT. 
You do not have to pencil it in order to 
give your pupils the benefit of your own 
up-to-date ideas and methods. Phrasing, 
halving, position, wordsigns, and real dicta- 
tion from the beginning —all combine to 
SIMPLIFY the teaching of 


SHORTHAND 


and to make it interesting, without in the 
least sacrificing thoroness. 





“T have had opportunity to investigate 
several systems of Shorthand, but have 
never seen anything so SIMPLE, a 
CONCISE and THORO as your BRIE 
COURSE.”’— Z. E. Sitz, Lutheran College, 
Sequin, Texas. 


ler @. B a R N E 


503 Howard Bldg. 


PUB. CO. 
St. Louis 
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Y don’t you purchase the 
best goods for your school? 
We manufacture a class of black- 
boards that are almost equal to 
natural slate. Our revolving 
blackboards and roll blackboards 
have been in constant use in all 
the Public Schools in New York, 
and the principal cities for thirty- 
six years, which is a sufficient 
guarantee. Send for our illustrated 
catalog and discount sheet and compare 
prices with other manufacturers. 


N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 VESEY ST... NEW YORK 





Supplies, write for catalog to 


L.A. MURRAY & CO., Kilbourn, Wis. 


SCHOOL BOARD 
LIBRARY 


The Lighting and Ventilation of 
Schools by W. L. Nida. An ex- 
periment in Top-Lighting of Class- 
rooms at River Forest, Ill. Price, 
10 cents. 





Carbon Dioxide and Ventilation 
by Glen Edwards. A few facts every 


Board Member ought to know. Price, 
5 cents. 


The Scientific Basis for Ventila- 
tion Standards by C E. A. Wins- 
low, Curator of Public Health, Amer- 


ican Museum of Natural History. 
Price, 10 cents. 


The Standardization of School Ac- 
counting and of School Statistics, 
by Henry R. M. Cook, Auditor Board 
of Education, New York, N. Y. Price, 
15 cents. 


Address 
THE AMERICAN 


S$:/j00/8oand Journal 
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THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
FRANK M. BRUCE, Publisher W. J. LAKE, Eastern Manager 


OFFICES 
New York: 
30 East 42nd Street 
Chicago: 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 











Publication Office: 
129 Michigan Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Write today for our Booklet 
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What About Your High School 
Texts for the Second Semester? 


Select them from this list: 


Conn and Budington’s ‘Advanced Physiology and Hygiene ’’— 
A happy medium between the old style anatomy idea of physiol- 
ogy teaching and the rather faddish tendency of teaching nothing 
but hygiene. This text treats both physiology and hygiene with 

“& scientific accuracy and in a style attractive to high school pupils. 


“© 432 pp. $1.10. 










Bullock's ‘‘ The Elements of Economics’’— Just revised. Contains 
statistical matter based on the 1910 census; a discussion of the 
Commission Form of Government for Cities, the recent interpreta- 
tion and endorsement of the Sherman Act, The Bureau of Publicity, 

Income and Personal Property Tax, etc. 500 pp. $1.00. 















Clippinger’s ‘Composition and Rhetoric’ — Recently adopted for 
use in Des Moines. Simple and definite. The theme assignments 
are interesting and inspiring. A great economizer of time for the 
teacher. $391 pp. $1.00. 









Mead’s *‘ The English Language and Its Grammar’’—Just the book 
for advanced high school and normal classes. 277 pp. $ .68. 











Sisk’s ** Foundations of Higher Arithmetic’’—Very popular for re- 
view work in advanced classes. Presupposes a knowledge of alge- 
bra and geometry. 204 pp. $ .65. 














Gunnison and Harley’s ‘First Year in Latin, Caesar’s Gallic 
War and Cicero’s Oration”’ provide all the material required for 
the first three years of Latin work. No need for separate grammar 
and prose texts in second and third years. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 






The Haliburton Readers 


HE author of this series knows children and their interests; 
schools and their possibilities; pedagogy and its lessons; 


nature, literature and art, and their resources in educa- 
tion. The series has individuality. Beginning with live phonics 
and vivid drama, it includes fairy and folk lore, games, stories of 
school activities, of primitive life, of nature, of child life in other 
lands, dramatizations, and a wealth of standard literature that 
appeals to the growing child. 
























PRIMER. 132 pages. Illustrations in color........ 30 cents 
First READER. 142 pages. Illustrated............ = «| 
DriLt CarDs to supplement work in phonics...... wa. 
SECOND READER. 176 pages. Illustrated.......... 3 
THIRD READER. 232 pages. Illustrated........... fe 
FourTH READER. 325 pages. Illustrated.......... i 


FirtH READER. In preparation. 


BIOLOGY OF SEX 


By T. W. GALLOWAY 


Professor of Biology, James Millikin University, 
Decatur, Illinois 


This book for parents and teachers has chapters on the fol- 
lowing subjects: I. Actual Conditions; Il. An Investigation; 
III. Some Principles Which Must Guide in Sex Instruction; 
IV. Reproduction and Unselfishness; V. Sex and Selfishness; 
VI. Sex in Relation to Normal Human Physical and Mental De- 
velopment; VII. Social and Moral Bearing of Sex; VIII. Time 


and Manner of Instruction; IX. Eugenics. The Problems of 
Parents. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 114 pages. 75 cents. 
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By Joseph Y. Bergen and Otis W. Caldwell 

A book that has made a place for itself in the school 
world, through its scientific yet non-technical treatment and 
its practical application of botany to everyday life. The Volume X 
material is ample for a year or a half-year course in prepara- 
tion for college. 

| A Few Western Adoptions 







A Book That Meets Every- 
day Classroom Needs 


PRACTICAL BOTANY 

















Chicago, Il. Flint, Mich. Salt Lake City, Utah 
(17 high schools) Kalamazoo, Mich. Columbus, Ohio 

Danville, Il, State Normal School High Sch. of Commerce 

Oak Park, Ill. Ludington, Mich. Lincoln, Nebr. 

Quincey, Ill. Boone, Iowa Farm Sch. of Univ. of 

Beloit, Wis. Burlington, Iowa __ Nebr. 

Fond du Lac, Wis. Waterloo. Iowa. Evansville, Ind. 

Kenosha, Wis. East High School Hammond, Ind. 


Milwaukee, Wis. Conway, Ark. ee nick Sch 


(All high schools) State Normal School Marion, Ind. 


Oconomowoc, Wis. Denver, Colo. Terre Haute. Ind 
Oshkosh, Wis. (All high schools) Wiley High School 


Sheboygan, Wis. Ogden, Utah Warsaw, Ind. 


Send for further information 


12mo, cloth, 545 pages, including more than 350 illustrations, 
$1.30 


Note: BERGEN AND CALDWELL’S Introduction to 
Botany (prepared expressly for half year work), will be pub- 
lished in January, 1914. 
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A NEW SERIES OF LANGUAGE BOOKS FOR THE GRADES 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Macmillan Company 





EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


BAKER AND THORNDIKE 


Book One - - - - - - - = .40 
Book Two - - - - - - = = @ 


Interest, clearness and teachableness have 


been the dominant aims in preparing these books. 


Emphasis placed on the speaking and writing 
of good English. 


Special pains have been taken to make the 
books attractive in typography and illustrations. 





Reading matter carefully selected to meet the 


varied interests of children. 








IF YOU ARE INTERESTED, WRITE US 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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WILL HE EVER FREE HIMSELF ? 





Public schools may be better schools than they 
are. There is a better way of doing educational 
work, or in administering schools, than has yet 
been found or that exists in any community, 
wherever it may be. Too many communities 
tolerate poor schools and do not realize the dif- 
ference between good schools and poor schools. 
This is sometimes true of intelligent commun- 
ities. 

The business of the board of education and 
of the superintendent of schools is to make bet- 
ter schools—to make poor schools good schools 
and good schools excellent schools. There is no 
reason-why the schools in a small town of a 
thousand inhabitants should not be just as effi- 
cient as the schools in a city of a hundred 
thousand people. 


Complexity of School Problem. 

The business of publie education has of late 
years become very complex. The activities of 
schools have greatly increased or multiplied. 
An illustration of the increase of these activities 
may be found in the enforcement of compulsory 
education laws, by which theoretically, every 
child is brought into school. Compulsory edu- 
cation laws, however, do not create an appetite 
for study. 

There are large numbers of foreign children 
who must be trained to speak English and who 
must be trained in American ways of living. 
Schools are caring for the health of children 
as never before. ‘Medical inspection, dental in- 
spection, increased attention to heating and 
lighting schoolhouses, are illustrations of this. 
The public is seeing the need of industrial 
training in our cities and agricultural training 
in the country. It is looking to the schools to 
make this training possible and efficient. 

There is a tendency to throw upon the schools 
and the teachers many duties and obligations 
which formerly rested upon the homes and par- 
ents. This is unfortunate, but it exists, and 
obviously throws greater responsibility upon the 
schools. 

The opening of schools as social centers js 
another illustration. 

In a word, there is a constant disposition to 
increase and to enlarge the work of the schools, 
and this is not due to school-masters, school 
superintendents and school teachers. It is due 
to the public feeling of confidence in the work 
of the schools, and that the schools are a cure 
for all of our social, intellectual, 
moral and physical ills. 


industrial, 


The Best Plan of Administration. 

How is this complex machinery of the public 
school to be best operated? In answer to this 
question, we have enough experience to demon- 
strate that it can be best operated by a super- 
intendent of schools or director of schools, work- 
ing with a board of education—the superintend- 
ent, by rule or statute, being invested with large 
responsibility. The superintendent of schools 
should devote his time to the solving of the prob- 
lem how to make the schools better schools. 


Boards of education cannot do this efficiently, 
neither can the superintendent if he is hampered 
by boards of education. 

Members of boards of education are as a rule 
men in business and professional life, and oc- 
cupied with their own affairs. Even if they 
were not so occupied, they would be without 
the knowledge or the experience which the super- 
intendent of schools is supposed to have, pro- 
vided he has been properly chosen. 

The efficiency in schools is determined by four 
main factors: 

1. By the organization of the schools. 
2. By the building and equipment. 

3. By the course of study. 

4. By the quality of the teaching. 


What the Board Should Be. 
All this being true, the board of education, 
from the standpoint of the superintendent, 


should: 


1. Be men who are interested in education; 
men who are interested in it constructively, 
who have some knowledge of the complexity 
of public education, and who realize that per- 
fection in school results cannot be attained at 
onee, and that growth in the betterment of 
schools is a slow process. 

2. A helpful board of education is a board 
that is courageous; a board that realizes that its 
function is to wisely spend the people’s money 
for the promotion of sound education. It can- 
not please everybody. There will always be 
come fault-finders in a community concerning 
the schools. There will always be “stand-pat- 
ters” who believe that what was good for the 
children fifty years ago should be good enough 
for children now. The board of education should 
lead public sentiment concerning school work, 
and should not be afraid at times of acting con- 
trary to the prevailing public opinion, when- 
ever it is convinced that such action is wise. 
There is not enough courage on the part of 
some boards of education. They serve without 
pay, and their only real reward is in doing the 


| 








MR. JOHN D. SHOOP, 
(See Editorial Page 26.) 
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THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


By CALVIN N. KENDALL, State Commissioner of 
Schools for New Jersey 








right thing for the children for whom the 
schools exist. 






The Superintendent’s Authority. 

The board of education should give the super- 
intendent power and authority to carry out his 
ideas. It should regard him as an educational 
expert. If they do not so regard him they should 
discharge him and get a better man in his place, 
They should give him the initiative in the ap- 
pointment, transfer and discharge of teachers; 
a school system that has any other plan is sure 
to suffer sooner or later. Nor should any mem- 
ber of the board attempt to influence the super. 
intendent by any consideration of politics, reli- 
gion or relationship. 

The superintendent should be given a free 
rein in methods of improving teachers in ser- 
vice. The board should not be reluctant to 
close the schools at times for teachers’ meetings, 
or to pay the lecturers on educational subjects 
before teachers, or for instruction in Saturday 
and after-school classes. 


Should Not Attempt Professional Work. 

The superintendent should be given large 
power in the construction of the course of 
study. His should be the initiative, with the 
counsel of his teachers, in suggesting changes 
in textbooks. 

The board of education should keep its hands 
off from the promotion of pupils. The superin- 
tendent and teachers know more about this than 
the board can, however it may be constituted. 

The board of education should uphold the 
hands of the superintendent and should stand 
by him zealously in the crises that come into the 
life of every superintendent who is actually do- 
ing things. The superintendent should feel that 
he can rely upon the support of his board, wpon 
their courage and sincerity and disinterested- 
ness. 

Any good superintendent of schools of long 
experience knows that a board member who is 
most efficient, all other things being equal, is 
the one that knows that good schools cost a 
great deal of money. A narrow-minded view of 
school expenses is not an asset in a school-board 
member. 





Co-operation and Confidence Essential. 

To sum up, the superintendent of schools 
should be trusted by the board. He is their 
executive officer, as is the superintendent of & 
railroad, factory, or other corporation. Unless 
there is some good reason to the contrary, the 
board should follow the lead and advice of the 
superintendent. 

On the other hand, the superintendent should 
realize that he should constantly seek the coum 
sel of the board of education. There should be 
the utmost confidence between the superintend- 
ent and the school-board members. They should 
not allow differences of opinion which are sure 
to arise to affect their respect for the judgment 
of each other. 

It is only by close co-operation between the 
two that good schools can be maintained. 
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During the past few years a large amount of 
statistical data has been gathered concerning 
elimination, retardation, and non-promotion in 
our public schools. Probably in no one work 
have the data thus gathered been more compre- 
hensively and intelligently used than in the 
book entitled, “Laggards in Our Schools” by 
Doctor Leonard P. Ayres, of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. In his work Doctor Ayres has 
made extensive compilations to show the age 
and grade distribution of the pupils in our 
public schools. He has shown the effect of the 
“factor of population” upon grade distribution. 
This factor, however, is almost negligible as 
compared with the factor of elimination and re- 
tardation. The relation of these terms to school 
efficiency has been dwelt upon to the point where 
their significance is generally appreciated. 

The Rochester Plan. 

The fact, remains, however, that when school 
authorities attempt to establish an adequate 
working basis by means of which there may be 
something like a scientific attack these 
problems they are apt to find such differences in 
plans and standards that anything like compara- 
tive measurements among systems is quite im- 
The object of this brief discussion is 
not to present statistical data nor to emphasize 
the significance of any one of these factors. It 
is rather to present in out'ine a working basis, 
with the hope that this important subject may 
be followed to the point where such uniformity 
of procedure may be had as will enable each 
school system to profit by the experiences of 
other systems. The following tentative working 
basis is now under discussion with us in Roch- 
ester. 

The fundamental fact in connection with this 
whole subject is that we are losing from the 
elementary schools a great body of pupils who 
have not completed the courses of these schoo!s. 


upon 


possible. 


Any pupil who enters the elementary school and 
who for any reason whatsoever becomes lost to 
the school system before the completion of the 
course is for that system an elimination, It is 
true that the graduates of the elementary 
schools may also be regarded as eliminations, 
but since we are interested in the term only 
in so far as it is an index of possible waste it 
is desirable to restrict the word as indicated. 
The first essential then is to determine the 
amount of elimination. If by elimination we 
mean all pupils lost to the system before the 
completion of the elementary school course, it 
is obvious that the total number enrolled during 
any school year less the number who remain at 
the end of the year will constitute the total 
elimination. Since the most important point of 
attack is elimination from the regular grades, 
our problem may be narrowed by ascertaining 
the total enrollment for the elementary grades 
and the total elimination from these grades for 
the same period. During the last school year, 
for example, the total number of pupils enrolled 
in the regular elementary grades of the schools 
of Rochester was 19,993. The total number who 
withdrew from these regular grades before com- 
pleting the elementary course was 1,864. The 
per cent of eliminations therefore was 9.3. 
What are Preventable Causes? 

The next important question, once the total 
eliminations have been determined, is to ascer- 
tain how far preventable causes are operative in 
that elimination. This at once requires an 
In Rochester we are assum- 
ing for the present working basis that non-pre- 

NOT! 


analysis of causes. 


This paper, which formed the basis of an 
gutended discussion before the New York Council of 
Superintendents, presents one of the first working 


Schemes for reducing retardation, etc., which has been 
found practical. 


Elimination, Retardation and Non-Promotion 


By HERBERT S. WEET, Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 





HERBERT 8. 


WEET. 


ventable causes will include all pupils who have 
moved out of the system, those who have been 
transferred to private or parochial schools, those 
lost thru sickness and death and a few miscel- 
laneous causes such as expulsion, objections to 
vaccination, etc. As the work goes on some of 
these causes, now grouped as non-preventable, 
must be challenged as preventable. How far, 
for example, are transfers to private and paro- 
chial schools due to dissatisfaction with the 
work of the public schools? How far is loss 
thru sickness avoidable by means of adequate 
inspection and preventive Such 
questions as these we are increasingly called 
upon to For the 
these are grouped under non-preventable causes. 
Under preventable causes we are for the present 
grouping all children who withdraw to go to 
work. 


measures ¢ 


answer. present, however, 


The grouping of these eases under pre- 
ventable causes by no means implies that they 
are all preventable. It means that in so far as 
we may be able to reduce the amount of elimina- 
tion we must reduce it largely by holding an 
increased number of those pupils who now with- 
draw for work. They are always those upon 
whom the economic pressure is so great as to 
make necessary their withdrawal. Our aim 
must be so far as possible to see that those who 
do withdraw because of real and stern economic 
pressure constitute our main losses. 

Once the process has been carried thru to this 
point a percentage of possible preventable elim- 
inations, based on total enrollment, is secured. 
Here the fundamental task is to reduce from 
semester to semester and from year to year this 
percentage that it may reach its minimum. If 
then we ascertain for any year the total num- 
her of pupils enrolled in the regular grades, 
the number of those enrolled who withdraw the 
year before completing the course, group such 
withdrawals under preventable and non-prevent- 
able causes, making this grouping as carefully 
and intelligent!y as possible, we may reasonably 
expect to find in our percentage of preventable 
causes the field for our work. 


Over-age and Elimination. 

Our interest in retardation in this connection 
comes in proportion as retardation may be 
shown to be a direct or indirect cause of elim- 
ination. An analysis of these preventable causes 
shows that the same condition prevails in Roch- 
ester that experience shows to prevail elsewhere 
as regards elimination, namely, that by far the 
greater part of our eliminations due to possible 
preventable causes lies among the over-age chil- 
dren. This fact is so well established that no 
discussion is necessary. Had there been no 
over-age the child of fourteen who leaves for 
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work would have so nearly completed the work 
of the elementary school that he would doubt- 
less have remained thru the entire grades. If 
it be true that to retardation may be traced 
directly or indirectly the large part of possible 
preventable eliminations, then retardation be- 
comes of vital significance in the whole move- 
ment to reduce elimination. 


Three questions at once arise concerning re- 
tardation. What is a retarded pupil? What 
shall be the standard of determining retarda- 
tion? And when shall retardation facts be 
secured ? 


Doctor Ayres defines a retarded pupil as one 
who is over-age for the grade in which he is 
placed. This definition appeals to me as the 
most satisfactory for administrative purposes. 
Physical age is an index of physical, mental 
and moral development. The chances are that 
a child of ten will be misfit in a grade, the pupils 
of which are in the main eight years of age. 
The chances are also that, regardless of the 
cause of retardation, this child of ten will with- 
draw before completing the elementary course 
unless the school system attacks such a retarda- 
tion at the earliest minute and thru special 
treatment reduces the amount of retardation 
before the child becomes fourteen. We are not 
meeting our responsibility by saying that be- 
‘ause such over-age may be due to a late start 
in school, it is not our business to remedy it. 
Our fundamental assumption must be rather 
that an over-age child suggests a fact of re- 
tardation of which we must be conscious and 
with which we must intelligently deal. 


The Standard Adopted. 

In Rochester we are tentatively accepting the 
standard used by Doctor Bachman in his recent 
investigations, namely: fourteen and one-half 
years for the completion of the eighth grade. 
Last year there were 533 graduates from our 
elementary schools; 275 boys and 258 girls. 
The age was fourteen and one-half 
years. This accounts in part for our tentative 
adoption of the Bachman standard. The com- 
pulsory education law also suggests a justifica- 
tion of this standard. The minimum age at 
which a pupil may withdraw from the elemen- 
tary school is fourteen. 


The child who has completed the work of the 
eighth B grade at this age will doubtless remain 
until the completion of the course. The farther 
down he is in the grades at fourteen the less 
hope there is of our carrying him thru the ele- 
nuutary school. Our standard then should err 
on the side of severity if it is to err at all. If 
our compulsory education law, when it fixes 
the withdrawal age at fourteen years, is based 
on the assumption that the minimym prepara- 
tion for citizenship is the work of the elemen- 
tary school, then our standard should be approx- 
imately fourteen years for the completion of 
the eighth grade. We may allow one-half year 
leeway as Bachman has done, but it seems to 
me that we cannot safely allow more. 


average 


The middle of September and the middle of 
February are suggested as the time when these 
over-age facts shall be taken. The defense for 
this suggestion is that any working basis must 
give us the facts of retardation when they can 
most intelligently be used by school authorities. 
The sooner such facts can be secured, after 
school is reasonably settled at the beginning of 
the semesters, the more effectively and intelli- 
gently can the work of reducing the number 
of over-age children be begun. We are asking 
each principal in Rochester to ascertain the 
facts of retardation and then to attack each 
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case of over-age with the view of ultimately 
bringing the maximum number of over-age chil- 
dren to the normal age in later grades. 


Some Figures and Facts. 

The following facts concerning elimination 
and retardation in Rochester schools may be of 
interest in this connection: 

Total number of pupils enrolled in the regu- 
lar grades of our elementary schools for the 
school year 1912-1913—19,993. 

Total number of eliminations from these 
grades during the year was 1,864, or 9.3% of 
the enrollment. 

Total number of eliminations due to assumed 
non-preventable causes, such as moving from 
the city, ill health, transfers to private schools 
or parochial schools, 1,394. Of this number 868 
moved from the city. This is unquestionably a 
non-preventable cause, and it accounts for 46% 
of the eliminations at the outset. 

Total number of eliminations due to assumed 
preventable causes, 427, or 24% of the elimina- 
tions. Of this number 135 were fourteen years 
of age; 177, fifteen; and 115, over fifteen. Of 
course, all were over-age or retarded pupils. 
As regards grades, 187 withdrew from the sixth 
grade; 151, from the seventh; and 89, from the 
eighth. 

The significance of these facts is apparent. 
The total number of eliminations seems large, 
but when it is considered that not more than 
twenty-five per cent of these could possibly have 
been prevented by the school system, the prob- 
lem of elimination takes a different aspect so 
far as elimination is to be used as an index of 
waste. A complete analysis here would further 
require us to determine how many of these with- 
drew because of economic pressure in the home. 
This would reduce still more the per cent of 
elimination due to preventable causes. 


Table II. Grades From Which Pupils Left. 
All Schools Regular Grades 

















Kindergarten ..... 112 4.9% ard rata 
First Grade ....... 387 17.2% 383 205% 
Second Grade ..... 258 11.4% 249 13.4% 
Third Grade ...... 237 10.5% 232 12.4% 
Fourth Grade ..... 189 8.5% 168 9.0% 
Fifth Grade ....... 204 9.0% 158 85% 
Sixth Grade ....... 278 12.3% 285 15.3% 
Seventh Grade .... 228 10.1% 240 12.9% 
Eighth Grade ..... 147 6.5% 149 8.0% 
a 134 5.9% Ae 
EE a diva. 5% 00s 61 2.7% 
Backward ......... 6 3% 
Subnormal ........ 9 4% 
Grade not given... 7 3% 

ET Seve ow a 24:44 2257 100.0% 1864 100.0% 

Table III. Ages at Which Pupils Left. 

All Schools Regular Grades 

EE ces oe ss os 28 1.2% aa ae 
Ss tidw as 6% 100 44% 27 1.5% 
Res tines ene ce 238 10.5% 230 12.3% 
OME os Wed0s 44:6 204 9.0% 197 10.6% 
ers? .. <abeas 183 8.1% 179 9.6% 
re 163 7.2% 144 7.7% 
5 Pee 150 6.6% 146 7.8% 
BE oc 5 6.0 004.06 139 6.2% 121 6.5% 
ss sk ck ce 138 6.1% 129 6.9% 
Aaa 341 15.2% 247 13.3% 
cf re 251 11.2% 262 14.1% 
ED 65. 5.0 0 6% 00% 205 9.1% 144 7.7% 
 » irre 62 2.8% 38 2% 
Age not given..... 55 2.4% 

Rs See tiga 2257 100.0% 1864 100.0% 


Table IV. Months During Which Pupils Left. 
All Schools. 





EY Gano 44.6.0 y 606.5 hg 1 b:8 309 13.7% 
a loan a gn 179 79% 
Le Ce cciseedisess 115 5.1% 
Ee Sats adeeb soe bes 158 7.0% 
CIA pts 624s bebtie oda we oe 271 12.0% 
Sr re 250 11.1% 
ee va ab is gba e cde 656 240 10.7% 
Cue cece s ts ps Pe-0 be ht cle 271 12.0% 
SM «466 cb kadicla tte skeetv 221 9.8% 
ER ee ee ee 228 10.1% 
Meee MOL BIVEN 2... cc ccccscee 15 7% 

2257 100.0% 
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Getting at Causes. 

Once these facts concerning retardation have 
been secured steps for reducing the number of 
retarded or over-age pupils are in order. Here 
again for administrative purposes the causes of 
over-age or retarded pupils may be classified as 
non-preventable and preventable. Among non- 
preventable causes are over-age due to late start 
in school, ill health, frequent change of schools 
and other similar conditions. Among prevent- 
able causes, the major cause and the only one 
under consideration here is non-promotion. It 
is true that much of the retardation may be 
traced to preventable ill health and consequent 
absence from school, but even here these causes 
are apt to express themselves thru the non- 
promotion of the pupil. Just as it is necessary 
to determine how far our elimination is due to 
retardation so it is essential to determine how 
far retardation may be accounted for thru non- 
promotion. The major control which the school 
system has over retardation and possible con- 
sequent elimination lies in the field of non- 
promotion. 

At the close of the semester in January, 1913, 
the records showed that out of a total of 18,095 
children considered for promotion in the grades 
of the elementary schools, 2,036 or 114%, had 
tailed of promotion. The fact that 2,036 chil- 
dren failed to do the work of a single semester 
sufficiently well to warrant promoting them to 
the work of the next grade is a sufficient reason 
for taking more time for preparation. The im- 
portant question is whether the school is respon- 
sible for the poor preparation. It is conceiv- 
able that every one of these 2,036 children 
failed thru causes that lie entirely beyond the 
control of the school. No school system, how- 
ever, would be presumptuous enough to make 
such a claim. 

These reports on failures are made by schools, 
each school in turn reporting by grades. Once 
these reports are received and tabulated by the 
Efficiency Bureau, a report is sent to each 
school, showing the average number of non-pro- 
motions, by grades, for the schools of the sys- 
tem, and the number for each grade in the 
particular school concerned. This serves as a 
basis for comparison. It is also a challenge to 
the individual school to satisfy itself that the 
causes given for such failures are correct and 
beyond the control of the school. 


The Teachers’ Judgment. 

And study of the causes of non-promotion 
must and should start with the causes as as- 
signed by the individual teacher, who, of all 
persons, in the system, is in a position to know 
why a pupil has failed. To accept the teachers’ 
judgment as final, on the other hand, could not 
be defended. For example, the reports gained 
from the study of failures for one semester 
showed that in the judgment of teachers approx- 
imately 40 per cent of the failures were due to 
the mental condition of the pupils. The mental 
conditions which thus led to failures included 
actual dullness, immaturity, timidity and dis- 
couragement. The question must in all fair- 
ness be raised as to how far these represent the 
real causes of failure. What is sometimes inter- 
preted as poor mentality in the pupil may, in 
reality, simply represent the inability of the 
school to discover and draw out mental strength 
that does not become apparent in the usual 
procedure of the school. Approximately twenty 
per cent of the failures for this same semester 
were, in the judgment of teachers, due to lack 
of application on the part of the pupils. Here 
again the question may arise as to how far the 
school is responsible for this lack of applica- 
tion, because of faulty methods and failure on 
the part of the teacher to establish right work- 
ing relation between the teacher and the pupil. 
That poor mentality and lack of application on 


the part of pupils do exist as real causes of fgjj. 
ure, and causes that are beyond the control of 
the school, is unquestionably true. That they 
exist to the extent indicated may fairly be ques. 
tioned. 

The question of standards as suggested by the 
statement of the topic is one which naturally 
has a place in this discussion. The fact is that 
our standards for non-promotion are now being 
determined. For the present semester we are 
taking the average grade by grade and for the 
system as a whole of the first semester of the 
last school year. This standard is taken for 
the reason that it is based on the only complete 
and scientific data available for our system. ff 
we succeed during the present semester in re- 
ducing this per cent of non-promotions, then 
doubtless for the first semester of another year 
we shall use the new standard established thry 
this half-year of conscious effort to reduce our 
non-promotions. This suggests the variable ele- 
ment in our standards. At best, however, such 
standards can be suggestive only. The mere 
number of non-prémotions may indicate noth- 
ing as to the efficiency of the teacher. Ten per 
cent of the pupils of one grade may fail and 
twenty per cent of another and yet each teacher 
may have met her full responsibility. On the 
other hand, the teacher should be’ prompted to 
exhaust all her resources to secure from each 
child the best progress of which the child is 
capable. But the pressure that leads teachers 
to feel that the quality of their work is being 
judged chiefly by the number of pupils they pro- 
mote, lowers rather than raises the efficiency of 
the system. Quite as much injustice may be 
done by promoting a pupil who is unprepared 
as by failing to promote a pupil who is pre- 
pared. 

A Working Plan Only. 

Let me repeat that this is an outline only of 
a working plan for reducing the number of 
pupils lost to our school system before the com- 
pletion of their course. 

Three years ago a permanent record card 
which follows the pupil from the beginning to 
the end of his school course in Rochester was 
established for use in all our schools, This 
eard is kept in the school as long as the pupil 
remains in the system. Once the pupil with- 
draws the card is sent to the central office and 
the reason for the withdrawal stated so far as 
it is known. 

The value of a permanent record of this kind 
has already proven to be very great. The value 


Facts Concerning Preventable Losses, 1912-1913. 
(Pupils leaving school to go to work and on 
account of age—16 years.) 


Table X. Grades. 





Wee CHU 6 ce vcs bes dcavasn 4 9% 
POUEGN CPOEO nce cscedaisesce _ 10 2.2% 
UE Eg 6 ov cs Saveaaeseen 23 5.0% 
RE TOI. ka 6.ds aus vase ewaren 171 37.1% 
Seventh Grade ............... 158 34.3% 
Po el.) rr 95 20.5% 

461 100.0% 

Table XI. Ages 

We OD Five deen ee es ae ee 135 29.3% 
ROE cS ctrekaee Pex ures ot 177 38.4% 
BEY ccc iwa eeasaeee sees 126 27.3% 
oS re ey eee 21 46% 
ROE, cio y Sevan seeswesnsde 1 2% 
i I 55% 5536 chests RO 1 2% 

461 100.0% 

Table XIII. Months. 

ONO ost orev ies teeves 42 9.1% 
MIR go fe ge ocak Seg 24 5.2% 
ED... oda vk Sumer eeeeweN 20 4.3% 
EE. kv s Kevaveys Khab estas 21 4.5% 
ME esa coe Sn kee eS 67 14.6% 
I 5 co yc nin erate CE See Ok 59 12.8% 
a5 ok. 5 6b etude eaeke en 36 7.8% 
SED S43 sb0adskdackvsosenaeane 53 11.5% 
Bo 6b aOReo ods dE NES 60 13.1% 
WEE Sv acs vel ured (aneereal 79 17.1% 


—_— 


461 100.0% 
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ies chiefly in furnishing the nearest approach 
to the actual facts in the case of any pupil that 
we have thus far been able to secure. This card 
stating as it does the school history of each 
pupil gives to the central office most important 
information bearing on over-age and non-pro- 
motions. 

The plan outlined assumes that both non- 
promotions and retardation are linked in a 
causal relation to elimination. The relation of 
both and non-promotion to the 
school work as a whole is much broader than 
has been perhaps suggested in this paper. Both 
have their important bearing upon the child 
who is retained in school until the completion 
of the course regard'ess of the age at which 
such completion may be made. They are treated 
here, however, only as they directly affect elim- 
ination. 


retardation 


School Scand Jounal 


Table I. Causes of Elimination. 


(a) Non-preventable. 


All Regular 
Schools Grades 


1. Moved out of system......1015 868 
2. Transfer to parochial schools 
and private schools...... 415 381 
8. Sickness and death....... 138 83 
4. Other causes (shelter, ju- 
venile court, cause un- 
known, etc.) .. . 129 71 
Total, 75% ..........-1695 1408 
(b) Preventable. 
1. Left for work.... 521 427 
2. Age 41 34 
Total, 25% ........... 562 461 
Total, 100% . .2257 1864 


Facts of Elimination 1912-1913. 

The following figures show elimination be- 
tween September, 1912, and June, 1913. The 
records of vacation elimination for the summer 
of 1913 are not complete. 


Total enrollment in regular schools, Open 
Air School, Rochester Shop School, and 
Madison Park Vocational School. .. .25,838 
Total Elimination ....... Sotaacan/ ee 
Per cent of Elimination............ 8.7% 


Elimination in Regular Grades 1912-1913. 
Total enrollment in elementary grades. . .19,993 
Slee SN. | cna sv n40 b094%9% 2aee 1,864 
Per cent of elimination................ 9.3% 


Of the 427 pupils leaving for work, 219 had 
been promoted regularly as far as we have any 
record. Of these, 21 had a general rating of A, 
146 were rated at B, 51 at b, and one at C. The 

(Concluded on Page 65) 


DESIRABLE CO-OPERATION BETWEEN SCHOOLS AND 


CIVIC AGENCIES 


By W. I. HAMILTON, Agent, Massachusetts Board of Education, Boston, Mass. 


Well founded civie pride, based on knowledge 
and interest, is the greatest single asset a city 
can have. Any city that is not intelligently and 
deliberately cultivating civic pride in its youth 
in the publie schools is missing an opportunity. 
I have considerable respect for that western 
spirit which boosts its town. I am not dis- 
turbed by the carking criticism which says that 
most of the boosting is “blue sky and hot air,” 
for while the “booster” is talking, I am willing 
to believe his town has the bluest sky and the 
hottest air there is. I like a “booster” better 
than a “knocker”. 

The intelligent and deliberate cultivation of 
civic pride cannot be a spasmodic matter. The 
interest must be continuous. We are all famil- 
iar with that kind of civie interest which leads 
one to “take his pen in hand” and like a Boston- 
ian did recently, address a letter to the editor 
of the Herald, something to this effect: 

“My Dear Sir:—On the 23d of October, after 
ten days of weather which reminded me so much 
of dear old London, the streets in Scollay Square 
were in a deplorable condition. A passing auto- 
mobile spattered mud all over my newly ac- 
quired ten cent shine, entirely ruining the same. 
If his honor, the Mayor, would only stop singing 
‘Sweet Adeline’ long enough to fire the street 
commissioner, the country might yet be saved. 

Signed Pro Bono PuBLico. 

This sort of interest does not get us anywhere 
‘in particular. Spasmodic movements for civic 
betterment rarely produce permanent results. 


The Co-operation of a Commercial Club. 

I have a lot of respect for the commercial club 
in the city that annually distributes $150 to the 
school children as prizes for the best essays on 
civic topics, for example—“Why I would rather 
live in — than anywhere else.” “What I 
can do to make ———— more beautiful.” “What 
I did with my back yard.” I commend the wis- 
dom which does not limit the competition to 
high-school pupils only, but offers equal prizes 
from the third grade up; third grade children 
in competition with all the third grade children 
in town, and so on; three prizes to each grade. 
Here is a sample third grade paper from a Mas- 
sachusetts city: 

“I am proud of ———— because it has the most 
beautiful fountain and soldiers’ monument in 
the world.” Some boosting, but what of it? 

The next year the same boy produced this: 
“This is the best city in the world to live in, I 
think, because it has beautiful parks and play- 





grounds; shady, well cared for streets, and my 
tather read in the paper that some great man 
from England said our schools were the best 
schools he had seen in the United States.” More 
boosting! But don’t you think children brought 
up to believe these things will strive to live up 
to them ? 


Strikes a Deeper Note. 

In the fifth grade, this boy strikes a deeper 
note: “I think this is a fine city to live in be- 
cause more people own their own homes than 
in any other city of its size in the United 
States. We are saving money to pay for our 
own home thru the Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation Next year, I am going 
to write on what I did to improve our yard.” 
Mark that! Forming the habit of planning a 
year ahead for this competition to make a better 
city. 








Here is part of what he wrote in the sixth 
grade: “Our teacher gave us some papers say- 
ing that the Horticultural Society would give 
prizes to school children who had the best gar- 
dens at home. Also for the yards showing the 
biggest improvements. Six of the fellows on 
my street said we would try. Our fathers said 
they would put in fifty cents apiece for a prize 
to the boy who got a prize from the Society. 
They said the boy who got it could give a picnic 
for the others in September. Freddy Jones got 
the second prize for twelve-year-old boys who 
made the biggest improvement in his yard. I 
got first prize for raising the most usable vege- 
tables of any twelve-year-old boy 
Our pictures were in the paper, and the pictures 
of our gardens, too.” 


Knowledge Worth While. 

Now what have we? We may not have ele- 
gant English, but we have something which, to 
my mind, is vastly more important. We have 
twelve-year-old boys acquainted with such agen- 
cies for civic improvement as the Building and 
Loan Association, the Commercial Club, the 
Horticultural Society, and the newspaper. We 
have the boys working for the common good and 
the fathers interested. Are these results worth 
while? Will these boys probably grow up to love 
and respect their city? Will they, as citizens, 
try to keep it a good city to live in? Is this 
not intelligent city planning ? 








Teachers have told me—‘We can’t do this in 
our city. The politics are corrupt, the tene- 
ments are vile, there are only foreigners in my 
district, and there is no civic spirit.” I shall 


have to deny the truth of the implication that 
“only foreigners” means “no civic spirit”. Meyer 
Cohen wrote the paper from which I have 
quoted. The names of the other five boys men- 
tioned are: Michael Murphy, Otto Gehtman, 
Tony De Silva, Laurence Elga, and Freddy 
Jones. I have read of many remarkable things 
that came in the Mayflower, but I do not recall 
any of these names on the passenger list. I am 
not certain how Jones got in. 


Even the Poorest Affected. 
Remember there is another side to this. A 
Jewish boy in Boston said to me: “When we 
had four rooms over on Water Street, we 
thought we had a palace.” Water Street is not 
a place you or I would choose for a residence; 
but listen. He went on to say: “When we were 
in Russia, we had to live in a cellar, a loose 
board floor laid on the cellar dirt, and a drain 
with water running all the time on one side.” 
That boy is now in college. Truly 
“In the mud and scum of things, 
There alway, alway, something sings.” 


That is the spirit that comes to your schools by 
the thousands every morning of every school 
day. Seize upon it as a rare and beautiful 
thing; cultivate it, and turn it to civie better- 
ment. Not a city or town in our state but has 
something admirable about it. Search its his- 
tory, its industries, its public buildings; find out 
its civic resources, and have a planned course 
concerning the city. 


The Wrong Kind of Instruction. 

This does not mean that on Thursday at ten 
o’clock our teachers will say: “Now children, sit 
tall, we are going to have a ten minute lesson 
on ‘Why I love my city’”. No, not that. That 
would result in what the little girl expressed 
when she said, “Mamma, we didn’t have a good 
time in school this morning, the stupefier of 
music was in for thirty minutes.” Of course, 
stupid teachers will stupefy anything. Not all 
the teachers are stupid, and if there are any, 
let the principals in those buildings take the 
classes when civic pride is the topic for discus- 
sion. 

Civic pride is latent in every child. So is the 
willingness to be a part of real activity. Use 
these in combination with the resources of the 
city; unify the agencies for civic improvement, 
and your children’s children will rise up to call 
you blessed, for you will have done your part 
toward helping them to realize the City. Beau- 
tiful. 
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THE SCHOOL BUDGET 


By RICHARD H. G. NETZ, Owatonna, Minn. 


The office of school trustee devolves on us, as 
the most important obligation, the duty of 
raising funds for the purpose of equipping and 
maintaining our schools. 

I will quote Prof. W. S. Sutton, Dean of the 
Department of Education of the University of 
Texas, as to one of the specific functions of a 
school-board member: “If the financial side of 
the ordinary business enterprise requires pru- 
dent, clear-headed thinking, the managers of 
schools should surely be prudent and capable 
men, for some of the most important duties con- 
sist in providing and distributing sufficient 
revenues to insure adequate educational advan- 
tages to the children of the community. 

“The discharge of this function involves the 
duty of the study of the sources of revenue nec- 
essary to meet the expenditure for salaries for 
the superintendent, the teachers, the janitors 
and other officers and employees, for the pur- 
chase of school grounds, for repairing, building 
and equipping of schoolhouses. 

“The schools of any thriving community will 
each year need increased support, for if they do 
not move forward, they move backward; they 
cannot stand still. Accordingly a progressive 
school board is each year planning to obtain 
more funds to meet the cost of desirable fea- 
tures to be added to the schools.” 

The first question that naturally arises in the 
discussion of the School Budget is: Are school 
boards making a haphazard budget or are they 
making a careful business-like budget by using 
some system in getting at the figures? 

Are you getting your figures by guessing?! 
If you are you may get somewhere near what 
you want or more likely you will not. 

Every school board should have a system of ac- 
counting kept by the superintendent or secre- 
tary. The expenditures for the different items 
should be kept separately and accurately totaled 
at the end of each year as a basis for the new 
budget. 

Based on the experience and practice in Owa- 
tonna, I have prepared a specimen school budget 
in which are given all the items in our school ex- 
penditures in detail, grouped under the several 
headings: 

SCHOOL BUDGET. 
PAY ROLL, 
Teachers . oe er 
SE acy ses ces vaveaes ss OE 
Administration, including Supt., 
Stenographer, Treas., Secy., 





and Truant Officer.......... 2,600 
$29,900 
Surplus in fund...... $1,900 
Apportionment from 


| Pree ere ee $6,000 7,900 


$22,000 $22,000 


BONDS, INTEREST AND INSURANCE, 





Bonds ..... ivekence Eee 
ME. 56... euveet ohdes 650 
Interest on overdrafts........ 300 
CA 5s se aleaease eee 300 

$ 2,250 $ 2,250 

FUEL. 

it. Toe ebheewescsc ccs Eee 8 LOD 
Surplus ... eee «$200 


Read before the School Board Section, Minn. 
Ed. Assn., Minneapolis, Oct. 24, 1913, 





BOOKS. 

CO Ee ae 
Library and Normal.......... 200 
Reading Room .............. 50 

$ 750 $ 750 
ED < seucbased ond $175 
SUPPLIES. 

Chemistry and Physics........ $ 200 
Se Tee ere er 400 
Industrial work in grades..... 200 
EPEC e 100 
Home Economics ............ 400 
Manual Training ............ 400 
Janitors’ Supplies ............ 100 
Office Supplies .............. 100 
SE er ee 50 
Writing and Music........... 200 
ED ck aches Kis edeaeeu 200 
Freight, Express, etc.......... 100 
Rites 664uhe wks 600% 100 
PNUD ka vcecen ces Veaes 50 





$ 2,600 $ 2,600 
REPAIRS, IMPROVEMENTS, ETC. 


 tehiice 654 deck vs Ones $ 350 
Improvements ............... 500 
EE ok ik ued weaas xs 100 
Et cid venience Se sana ass 200 
Overdraft Furniture ......... 450 





$ 1,600 $ 1,600 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


Light, Power and Gas........$ 200 
hs Cad hs ae ts Bis. weds 50 
I, 46 5dk 4h 0440 6 ws 100 
Teaming (Agriculture, ete.)... 100 
Commencement .............. 75 
EEE GC Rds ase pau casccess 40 
ee aa ee 400 
ES ain ba bn aie ed oee 485 





$ 1,450 §$ 1,450 





$32,250 
RECEIPTS FROM STATE. 
Normal ... prsmedesievets at Eee 
SR UN cn cseccansseexes BAe 


High School ................. 2,900 
SD ME ORES ca pccccccccesee S00 





$ 7,000 $ 7, 





Balance to be raised by taxation...... $25,250 


To study the budget in detail we may begin 
with the Pay Roll. We know exactly what this 
will be for the current year. If we find that for 
any reason the following causes apply to our 
community we should be able to figure whether 
this fund should remain as it is, or be decreased 
or increased. 

Population: Is it stationary, increasing or 
decreasing ? 

Salaries: Are we paying salaries which com- 
pare favorably with other communities or are 
we paying less? 

Overcrowding: Are our schools overcrowded 
so as to handicap a teacher in her work ? 

If we find that our population is nearly sta- 
tionary, that our salaries are right and that our 
schoolrooms are not overcrowded, we may leave 
the Pay Roll unchanged. But, if we find a 
noticeable increase or decrease in population the 
pay roll must be changed accordingly. 

Then, if it is found that our salaries are lower 
than in other communities we should figure on 
an increase, considering each employee separate- 
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ly, where the pay roll is not too large. Person. 
ally I also consider it necessary to increase the 
pay of any individual who is giving servigg 
above the average efficiency as I believe jt 
should be the aim of sehool boards to keep eff. 
cient employees. 

An increase in the pay roll will also be found 
necessary where the schools are overcrowded, 
If the schools average more than 36 pupils to q 
teacher in the grades, plans should be made to 
increase the corps to correspond to that number 
as soon as practicable. 

The Bond, Interest and Insurance Fund are 
known to a certainty, unless it is the interest 
on overdrafts. A small sum however covers any 
ordinary overdrafts. Just here the carefully 
prepared budget is of value for if it is correct 
there will be no overdrafts. 


In the matter of Fuel, Books and Supplies the 
records kept covering the expenditures for these 
items will give a basis to estimate from. If we 
find that the average cost for fuel covering a 
period of five years has been $1,600 annually, 
this amount can be levied, unless we must allow 
for an advance in cost of fuel. 

The amount of fuel used may vary as much 
as twenty per cent on account of mild or ex- 
treme weather. Therefore, if there may be a 
small deficit or surplus it should not be con- 
sidered as such, since the balance will right it- 
self in the use of a five-year average. Our 
budget shows a surplus of $200 which is too 
small to subtract. 

Our textbook estimates should be based on the 
average cost per pupil. If we enroll one thous- 
end pupils, and find that the expense for text- 
books has been $2,500 for five years, the annual 
average per pupil would be 50 cents. We should 
then levy fifty cents per pupil each year regard- 
less of any overdraft or surplus, as we shall find 
that one year $200 or $300 worth of books may 
be needed and the next year, $700 or $800 worth. 
Therefore, the overdraft of $175 in the book 
fund need not be considered. 

I believe it is advisable to allow a stated sum 
each year for the Library and Reading Room, 
so that the purchases can be limited to amounts 
levied. 

Our budget for supplies includes a large vari- 
ety of articles that can be itemized as I have 
done here. Here again is our opportunity to 
keep the figures constant by using the average 
cost per pupil. Take for example the Home 
Economics account. The cost per pupil has 
averaged $5 per year for a period of five years. 
It is only necessary to multiply the number of 
prospective pupils by five giving the amount to 
be levied. 

The same method can be used in estimating 
supplies for Industrial Work, Manual Training, 
Drawing, Music, Chemistry and Physics. The 
other items on the supply list will not show 
much variation and can be closely estimated 
from the accountant’s books. 

Under the heading of Repairs and Improve- 
ments we include furniture and equipment. 
School boards should repair constantly, not 
spasmodically, keeping the repair fund almost 
on an average; not too low so that if called upon 
to make any unlooked for repairs there will not 
be a lack of funds. 

Improvements should also be made each yeat 
on a small scale. Unless some general change 
is found necessary, such as a complete change 
in heating, ventilating or plumbing, the levy 
will not vary much. 

These larger improvements can also be spread 
over a number of years by careful foresight, by 
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changing one building or part of a large build- 
ing each year. 

Equipment may vary as the needs come spas- 
modically, but if some plan is worked out by 
the heads of the departments this item can be 
made to average a certain amount each year. 
The wear and tear on furniture will stand a 
specified amount each year. New furniture 
should of course be estimated from probable in- 
crease in attendance or by replacement of dis- 
carded furniture. In my budget you will notice 
an overdraft in this fund caused by purchase of 
furniture due to unlooked for increase in at- 
tendance. This of course must be considered 
and added to the levy. 

Under the heading of Miscellaneous Expendi- 
tures, | have enumerated all other items not 
coming under any general heading and have 
fnished with incidentals. Incidentals cover any- 
thing that cannot be included with any of the 
other items and should be given a liberal allow- 
ance. 

Under Pay Roll there will be noticed a sur- 
plus of $1,900 which is large enough to be de- 


School Board Soummal 


ducted. I have also deducted the per capita 
apportionment from the state which is appropri- 
ated for teachers’ salaries and should therefore 
be considered here. The other moneys from the 
state can be deducted from the total amount 
giving the balance to be levied. 

In making up the budget school boards should 
make plenty of allowance for all items. At the 
same time they should not permit extravagance, 
neither should they be niggardly. The superin- 
tendent should be a valuable assistant in mak- 
ing the budget and again he should be a great 
help in keeping the expenditures within the 
amounts levied. He should be the efficiency en- 
gineer of the schools. 

The ideal budget will be one that does not 
show a great variation from year to year but 
keeps the rate of taxation about the same with 
the gradual increase added as needed. Tax pay- 
ers as a rule will protest if there is a sudden 
large increase but if the latter is gradual it is 
not so noticeable. The increased salaries, the 
general increase in the cost of supplies, and fuel, 
and the added vocational studies have made a 
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constant increase in school budgets necessary. 

Some time when we have a uniform system 
of accounting thruout the state we shall be able 
to compare school with school and find where 
we are lax or strong. We may then be able to 
correct the weak items in our budget, allowing 
for conditions peculiar to communities. 

Don’t make the mistake of lowering your 
budget unless you have very good reasons for 
doing so. Rather have a surplus to work with 
than a deficit to make up. I presume the great- 
est fault lies in not making budgets large 
enough as we hardly ever find a school that has 
sufficient funds to carry on the work without 
being handicapped here or there. There are so 
many unlooked for items springing up during 
the year. 

As a rule there is little criticism on the part of 
the public for school expenditures because the 
money appropriated is generally more carefully 
spent than other public moneys. And, as the 
school is the bulwark of our future citizenship 
why shouldn’t the taxpayer cheerfully pay for 
the future good of the country? 


AN INNOVATION IN SCHOOL FURNITURE 


By VAN EVRIE KILPATRICK, New York, N. Y. 


The Washington Irving High School is situ- 
ated at 16th Street and Irving Place, in the con- 
gested heart of the Borough of Manhattan, New 
York City. Not only is it in the midst of a 
teeming population, but it is also surrounded 
with immense commercial buildings which al- 
most dwarf its structure of nine stories and 
basement. J suppose it is without doubt the 
greatest high school in the world, especially if 
you consider its size, its capacity for service 
end the number of students it serves every day. 
Nearly five thousand students are accommodated 
at one time beneath its roof. Nor is this all, 
it accommodates that number three times each 
school day. There is a morning session, an 
afternoon session and an evening session. 

It may not be considered altogether remark- 
able that it has an auditorium which will seat 
comfortably 1,500 people; that it has four beau- 
tiful gymnasiums; multiple domestic science 
rooms; laboratories and all other modern con- 
veniences. These improvements are found more 
or less thruout the new high schools in all 
the cities of the United States, but this high 
school is particularly fortunate in being con- 
nected with a great personality from its very 
inception. William McAndrew, its principal, is 
a modern school man. He is a man who has 
the courage of his convictions. He is not a 
follower, he is a leader. For example: he has 
believed among many other things, that young 
women in high school could be seated naturally 
as they are seated at home. He fe!t that the 
school should habituate students for life work 
and not for school work, and he has had the 
courage to put this thought into a commanding 
realization. He did not try movable school 
furniture in two or three rooms and let it 
dwindle into the “laughing stock” of the com- 
munity. He was not daunted by nine stories 
of beautiful classrooms and thousands of sit- 
tings therein. He fought thru this one great 
contribution to educational advancement. 


Movable School Furniture. 

The entire building of the Washington Irving 
High School. is furnished thruout with mov- 
able tables and chairs. There is not the slight- 
est question about the innovation working satis- 
factorily. It not only improves school seating 


M every particular but it has met the most try- 


ing Situations that could possibly be imagined 
I schoo] 


rganization. 


Think of from twelve to fifteen thousand stu- 
dents in three sessions being successfully housed 
and taught in one school building every day. 

Claims of Movable School Furniture. 

Infe Habituation: It habituates children to 
live in school as they are to live in life. 

Health: It facilitates healthy seating posi- 
tion. A movable chair may be placed just where 
it will best support the body. 

Efficiency: It facilitates all school work. No 
cne would ever think of a worker in life who is 
obliged to take a sedentary position sitting in 
anything but a movable chair. The chair re- 
sponds to his every movement, so much so that 
in offices not only is a chair demanded, but 
movable in every particular. It must be set on 
rollers, it must be a revolving chair, it must 
tilt forward and backward. These are the natu- 
ral demands of life, and yet the schools of our 
country have utterly ignored these claims for the 
last generation. 

Cleanliness: It facilitates cleanliness. Mov- 
able furniture may be moved and the room may 
be cleaned, not partially but completely. Forty 
seats in a room attached each in four different 
places to the floor provide just one hundred and 
sixty perfect cess pools of filth, and if you do 
not believe this, just go into any schoolroom and 
take a look. 





VAN EVRIE KILPATRICK. 


Enrichment: It provides for a variety of 
school exercises. A classroom equipped with 
movable school furniture may instantly be made 
into a gymnasium or an adult lecture room, or 
a sewing room, or a game room, not to mention 
the variety of school exercises which will follow 
the use of movable school furniture. 


What is Movable School Furniture? 

The centuries have developed in universal use 
the level table and the simple movable chair. 
The greatest thought in this movement is to 
train children for life as it is. The simple 
table and chair must be used and if difficulties 
arise in their use then the child must be taught 
to use the universal furniture. Children should 
go to school to learn to live, not to learn to go 
to school. 

The Fire Scare. 

It is remarkable how persistent an old tradi- 
tion is. It is curious to what lengths certain 
people will go to defend an institution just be- 
cause it exists and has existed. Opponents of 
movable school furniture can no longer tell us 
about how the children will knock over chairs; 
how there is no room for us to place it in a 
schoolroom; how noisy it is and a number of 
other imaginary evils that never have appeared. 
We have been deliberately brought to the last 
stand and have been told that movable furniture 
sonstitutes a menace in case of fire, and yet- 
after considerable investigation I have been un- 
able to find a single case on record where mov- 
able furniture or movable school furniture 
served to increase the fatality of any fire catas- 
trophe. In fact, I have come to the very strong 
conviction that just the opposite result is the 
fact. I believe that fixed furniture in every 
instance is a very great menace in case of fire 
in a building. A thing that is movable can be 
pushed out of the way. If it gets in the way it 
can be pushed out of the way again, but a thing 
that is fixed is always in the way. We shall 
never forget the great disaster at Collinwood, 
Ohio, when one hundred and sixty-eight little 
children gave up their lives. What happened? 

The Legislature of Ohio felt that it must do 
something, and so in its wooden ignorance it 
passed a law providing that every school there- 
after should be seated with fixed furniture. 
Please observe that the school building at Col- 
linwood was seated thruout with fixed furni- 

(Concluded on Page 64) 
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MAKING SCHOOL WORK PRACTICAL 


By DON C. BLISS, Superintendent of Schools, Montclair, N. J. 


One of the criticisms often made of the pub- 
lie school is that its work is too bookish and 
that, consequently, pupils leaving the school are 
unable to apply what they have learned to the 
actual conditions which they are compelled to 
meet. All schoolmen must admit that this com- 
plaint has been true in the past, and in many 
instances is all too true at the present time. In 
the schools of Montclair, New Jersey, a definite 
effort is being made to overcome this error by 
securing such concrete application of theory as 
to make the pupil realize the practical value of 
what he is learning in the schoolroom. 

In the high-school commercial department, 
for instance, after a pupil has acquired a rea- 
sonable facility in the use of the typewriter he 
is frequently employed in writing general 
notices, and circular letters to parents. The 
copying of manuscript for members of the 
faculty furnishes abundant practice in the writ- 
ing of longer articles. No sooner does a pupil 
develop a moderate speed in stenography than 
he is given a chance to apply his knowledge by 
taking dictation, either in the principal’s office 
or for one of the heads of departments. This 
gives him practice under the same conditions 
which would confront him in any office. 

Business Experience for Boys. 

Opportunity for practical bookkeeping is 
afforded by the accounts of the different high- 
school organizations. The finances of the high- 
school monthly magazine and of the athletic 
association,—the latter providing for football, 
baseball, basket-ball, and track events,—are ad- 
ministered by the commercial department. The 
funds of the organizations are deposited in a 
local bank in a lump sum, so that they may 
draw interest for the benefit of the school, and 
may be drawn on by check as needed to pay the 
expenses of the different teams. The accounts 
are kept up to date and must always balance 
so that every cent will be accounted for. The 
amount of money involved is considerable, for 
with the transfers back and forth from one fund 
to another the books show actual financial trans- 
actions approximating $3,000.00 yearly. The 
handling of this amount of money gives the 
pupil a thoro understanding of the methods of 
making deposits, computing interest, and draw- 
ing checks. As a part of the business training, 
the department carries on a carefully devised 
system of filing cancelled checks, receipts, bi!ls, 
catalogs, and other papers. This is done on 
the theory that definite knowledge of the proper 
filing of documents constitutes an essential part 
of business training. 

A similar application of principles to high- 
school activities is used by the department of 
mathematics. Last spring a running track was 
laid out on the grounds by the boys of one of 
the classes. Later, in response to a request from 
the parents’ association of the high school, the 
boys surveyed a tract of vacant land with a view 
to determining its adaptability for an athletic 
field. In order to get the exact dimensions of 
the fie'd they had to consult the map in the 
town surveyor’s office. Next they changed the 
scale of the map, and finally plotted it for tennis 
courts, a baseball diamond, a footbail field, and 
a field for hockey. 

English Training. 

The various school papers give excellent train- 
ing in writing English, as well as opportunity 
for the exercise of considerable executive skill. 
Last spring a public contest in extemporaneous 
speaking furnished the occasion for applying 
tke class drill in oral English. From the large 
number of preliminary contestants certain 
pupils were chosen. On the evening of the trial, 
just half an hour before the time of their ap- 
pearance on the platform, these pupils were fur- 


nished with a list of subjects, each being allowed 
to choose that on which he was best informed. 
The excellence of the resulting speeches proved 
conclusively the thoroness and practicality of 
the work done by the English department. 


It is in manual arts, however, that Montclair 
has done most to put the training on a practical 
basis; this is due, of course, largely to the fact 
that this phase of school work lends itself espec- 
iglly to the realization of such an ideal. It is 
a far cry from the old notion which put a boy 
thru the series of steps in the making of 
joints,—with the vague hope that he would ulti- 
mately apply this skill,—to the present scheme 
cf making something of value which includes 
the same training in joint-making and much 
more. A boy has little interest in the construc- 
tion of a coat-hanger or a plant-stand, but he 
will gladly work overtime to make a working 
model of a derrick, or a water-wheel which he 
can attach to the kitchen faucet. 


Rough, Practical Manual Training. 

For the average man, skill in knocking to- 
gether rough material in a workmanlike way 
for .some practical use is more essential than 
the training which produces a cabinet maker. 
The rough type of work which calls for nothing 
but a hammer and a saw has been particularly 
emphasized by the manual training department 
this year. One class has made cold frames for 
use in the school garden next spring; another, 
saw horses for the shopwork; another, stands 
for holding type cases in the printing shop. In 
two of the school buildings four toolrooms have 
been made. All general tools are kept in these 
rooms and loaned by a checking system to in- 
dividual pupils, the teacher being thus enabled to 
keep track of every tool. In several of the school 
shops pupils have made tool racks, nail and 
screw cabinets, and other general equipment. 
One class has been much interested in making 
playground apparatus for the building; another 
has constructed four 16-foot workbenches for 
special classes. More pretentious projects are 
now being planned, such as fifteen small tables 
for a special class, and furniture for the domes- 
tic science rooms in two new school bui!dings. 

Some boys do not have the nicety of touch 
and the deftness of hand which will enable them 
to do a creditable piece of work in wood or in 
the other media employed in the manual train- 
ing shop, and so they become discouraged even 
tho they have done their best. For such 
boys the printing shop offers advantages so evi- 
dent that a small equipment for this work has 
been added to the manual training plant at one 
center. Printing is not by any means easy, but 
many of the processes are comparatively simple 
in their demand on manual skill. Type-setting, 
for instance, is more or less like laying sticks, 
and so is particularly fitted to the needs of the 
boys mentioned above. This fitness is proved 
by the fact that two instructors went thru the 
lists of sixth and seventh grade boys, choosing 
those who, in their opinion, should take this form 
of manual training. When the pupils were 
given the chance to choose their line of work, 
these same boys were the ones who asked to be 
assigned to the printing shop, and they are en- 
thusiastic workers. The following list of jobs 
already completed in the two months the print- 
ing shop has been under way shows its practical 
connection with the life of the school: Forms 
for the offices of the principals; English out- 
lines; spelling lists; reading sheets, illustrated 
with wood blocks, for the first grades; ballots 
for class and athletic club officers; lists of class 
officers; name cards, time cards, and order 
blanks; brief letters of appeal for different 
causes. These have been printed in lots of from 
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two hundred to a thousand. In November, 
illustrated place and greeting cards for Thanks. 
giving and Christmas were designed, set up and 
printed, with illustrations of wood blocks and 
zine etchings. The largest undertaking for this 
half year is the publication of a thousand calep. 
dars for one of the schools to sell at twenty-fiyg 
cents apiece, the profits to go to the pictur 
fund. 
Other School Activities. 

In place of manual training two boys are sub- 
stituting work in the boiler room of the central 
heating plant; a project which promises to be 
of particular value. If they persevere, there 
seems to be no reason why they may not become 
competent firemen. Montclair has little call to 
provide industrial training and it would be out 
cf the question to establish an industrial school, 
but there are a few boys who need this kind of 
work, and it seems feasible to furnish it in some 
such way as this. : ; 


Some classes turn their handiwork to financial 
account. During the year a small group of boys 
-aned 82 chairs, for which they received $36, 
This same group built, for the kindergarten of 
their school, a doll-house six feet square, which 
is complete in every detail, even to the electric 
lights. It has a first and second story, with 
cpen staircases built in the regulation way. 


The mechanical drawing classes have not 
neglected their opportunities. The tracings and 
blue prints for the 8’x8’x10’ cement valve pit 
between the High School and the Hillside 
School, the design for an indirect heating stack 
for the Cedar Street School office, complete floor 
plans of the old high-school building, and plans 
of the shops and kitchens of the two new school 
buildings were all made by pupils. In addition 
they have made scale drawings, with full details, 
of work benches, and also drawings and tracings 
of all mechanical models made in the grammar 
grades. 


In the domestic science department the work 
is related closely to home experience. The plan 
is to cook food in such quantities as would be 
used in the average home and then dispose of 
the product at cost. This avoids the necessity 
of cooking in microscopic quantities in order to 
prevent waste of material. In one school dis 
trict the parents were interested in the plan and 
cookies, rolls, and bread were baked on order. 
Incidentally two distinct gains resulted as 4 
by-product of this scheme: parents were brought 
into close touch with the school and the classes 
were put on their mettle, since they had to fur 
nish food which was above criticism. A differ 
ent plan was followed in another district. Here 
the domestic science department prepared daily 
lunches which were served to the teachers for 
ten cents each. To provide a palatable and nour 
ishing luncheon for ten cents furnishes a trail- 
ing in household economy of no mean value. 
During the year a thousand such luncheons 
were prepared and served, and the work was 80 
well done that visitors to the school were fre 
quently invited to share the result. This plan 
was also self-supporting. 

The experience of the year has shown that 
whatever relates school work to living condi 
tions in the outside world not only helps to fit 
the pupil for his future career but also reacts 
healthfully and immediately on the tone of the 
classroom. Results which are evident and prac 
tical always stimulate effort, and these tentative 
experiments in the co-ordination of school, 
home, and business life have proven so succes® 
ful that every attempt will be made to enlarge 
the scope of the work and to intensify the value 
of what is already under way. 
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A Small City’s Experiment with Unusual Children 


By Supt. E. C. HARTWELL, Petoskey, Mich. 


Many of the efficient devices employed in 
large city school systems for the benefit of special 
classes of children are difficult of use in smaller 
cities and towns. The plan of segregating sub- 
normal children for special instruction, how- 
ever successful in communities of several thou- 
sand pupils is attended with many obvious diffi- 
culties when attempted in a smaller system. It 
is probable that the board of education may be 
less easily convinced of the necessity for estab- 
lishing separate rooms for unusual children. 
The number of children in need of special at- 
tention will of course be smaller in the aggre- 
gate. There may be a disposition to let the 
teachers of the regular rooms continue to carry 
their pro rata thru the year, on the ground 
that it does not add greatly to the burden of the 
individual and the expense of 
maintaining another room. The question may 
be raised whether such a room will not bring 
humiliation to the children who are placed in 
it for instruction. In a smaller community 
where social relationships are closer, will it not 
he regarded as a matter for shame that one’s 
children are segregated in such a room? And 
again the superintendent of schools may feel 
that the experiment in a small system would not 
justify itself. The difficulty of securing the 
right kind of a teacher, the expense, the con- 
stant tact required for the successful operation 
of the plan may appear to be disproportionately 
large in comparison with the actual good accom- 
plished. 

The Condition to be Relieved. 

The experiment made during the past three 
years in the Petoskey schools has been so satis- 
tactory that it may be of interest to superin- 
tendents and boards of education in charge of 
similar systems. Like every school, there were 
scattered thru our various rooms children of 
sub-normal intelligence, children who were dif- 
ficult to manage, improperly graded, peculiar- 
ly situated, and generally burdensome to the 
teacher in charge. Not all of these children 
were stupid, as was subsequently demonstrated, 
but for a variety of reasons they were different 
from the normal children of their age and 
grade. Undeniably they retarded the progress 
of the grades in which they were enrolled. They 
absorbed more than their share of the teacher’s 
time and even then made no satisfactory pro- 
gress. The problem primarily was to relieve the 
teacher who was responsible for thirty-five or 
forty presumably normal children from devot- 
ing e third of her time to three or four children 
demanding. special consideration. This was 
primarily the problem because in a _ public 
school, the interests of the normal child should 
always be paramount to those of the sub-normal. 
Secondarily, however, was a sincere desire to 
do more for the child who seemed to demand 
Special attention. 


teacher saves 


The Room Attractive. 

A room was furnished in the most attractive 
manner possible. It was desirably located with 
reference to the other rooms. Pictures, books, 
and equipment were of the best. An experi- 
enced teacher of tireless energy, broad sym- 
pathies, and excellent scholarship was engaged. 
Everything was done to make the room attrac- 
tive. It was not called the room for defectives 
or by any other name likely to defeat its pur- 
pose. It is always spoken of as the “ungraded” 
room. From the earliest mention of the experi- 
ment, it has been the policy never to compel 
any one to attend the ungraded department and 
never to keep a pupil there who becomes really 
able to do the work of a regular grade. The 
yolicy has been to conduct this room in such a 
way that students will ask for admittance. The 
plan has been so successful in operation that the 
greatest difficulty now encountered is in refus- 
ing requests of pupils who wish to be placed 
there. In no other room is there less truancy. 
Even tardiness is rare. Discipline takes care of 
itself. All privileges accorded other grades are 
equally enjoyed by the ungraded department. 
As student citizens of the school, they rank 
among the first in loyalty and obedience. We 
have never encountered any feeling of opposi- 
tion on the part of parents toward the enroll- 
ment of their children in the ungraded room. 
Cn the contrary, because of the work done, the 
methods employed, and the amount of attention 
given to the individual child, there are constant 
requests from parents of backward pupils that 
their children may be admitted. 


Causes of Segregation. 

The experiment has been successfully judged 
either from the relief afforded the regular grades 
or from the good accomplished for the children 
segregated. The extent to which the plan has 
relieved the regular grades may be compre- 
hended when the following statistics are under- 
stood. In the past three years, 38 yirls and 59 
boys taken from the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades have passed thru the ungraded room, 
Investigation showed that 22 of these children 
came from homes where insanity, criminality, 
or pauperism were represented. Twenty-six of 
the boys were users of tobacco. Twelve pupils 
had defective eyesight or hearing or both. 
Eighteen had adenoids. Nineteen were of the 
peripatetic class and came into the system with 
on “E Pluribus Unum” education derived from 
long wanderings over the face of the earth. The 
time and energy saved for the pupils of normal 
surroundings, intelligence and health by remov- 
ing the classes just enumerated, obviously justi- 
fies the plan. 

It would be a serious error, however, to sup- 
pose that all of the children who have entered 
the ungraded room have come from undesirable 
surroundings. It has by no means followed 
that because a child is in the ungraded room, 
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his environment, parentage, or mental equip- 
ment was poor. The presence of the child in the 
ungraded room has indicated only one thing for 
certain, and that has been that in some parti- 
cular he was sufficiently unusual so that it was 
worth while to segregate him for special atten- 
tion. Most of the children who have been ad- 
mitted to the ungraded room have been less than 
sixteen years of age. In Michigan this is the 
age before which attendance at school is com- 
pulsory. In the absence of such a room these 
children must necessarily have been distributed 
in the regular grades. The interests of every 
normal child enrolled in these grades must in- 
evitably have suffered from such a policy. There 
is no question but that the rate of progress in 
the regular grades has been perceptibly in- 
creased, the interest augmented, and the morals 
improved by segregating these unusual children. 
The Results. 

Nor is the effect of the experiment on the 
regular grades the only justification of the plan. 
The results to the children segregated have been 
extraordinarily beneficial. Thirty-three of the 
©7 children received in this room during the 
past three years, have remained in school after 
the age of sixteen. Ten have enrolled in high 
school, 44 have entered the eighth grade, 80 have 
continued in school after leaving the ungraded 
room. Forty-two are at present in attendance 
at school, in addition to those this year en- 
rolled in the department. Certainly this is a 
far better record than the same children would 
kave made under the former system of having 
each room care for its pro rata of unusual chil- 
dren. Even the children who have not remained 
after the age of sixteen, were happier in 
their schooling and went out into the world 
with a better preparation because of the sym- 
pathetic instruction received in the ungraded 
department. Instead of occupying a place of 
daily humiliation by reason of constant com- 
parison with their neighbors in a regular grade, 
they found themselves in an environment in 
every way calculated to encourage and stimul- 
late. They were no longer regarded by their 
teacher as an unfortunate dispensation of pro- 
vidence to be tolerated and deplored. They be- 
came the objects of unusual care. Their self 
respect immeasurably increased. An astonish- 
ing amount of ambition was developed. Every 
aevice which tact and sympathy and study could 
originate was constantly employed to foster their 
development. 

It is difficult, of course, to put a financial 
estimate on the value of any experiment in edu- 
cational work. The results are too intangible. 
We know exactly, however, what the ungraded 
room costs this city and feel very confident that 
the money expended pays dividends many thou- 
sandfold in the increased efficiency of the regu- 
lar grades and in personal service to the chil- 
dren who receive its benefits directly. 
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A Medieval Gate Modernized. A Wrought-Iron Gate and Fence. 
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Moving Pictures 


By CHARLES A. KENT, Director and Operator Chicago 


There is in the organ of sight, a phenomenon 
known as “Persistence of Vision”, on the exist- 
ence of which is based the foundation for the 
motion picture. Without that tendency of a 
picture to linger an instant in our sight, no in- 
terval would be afforded whereby the picture 
might be shifted for a succeeding view, and the 
industry which has developed into millions of 
dollars of business and entertainment for 
millions of people annually all over the world, 
would never have been called into existence. 
The cause of it may be the slow return to nor- 
mal state of the brain cells after excitation, or 
there may simply be a change in the nature of 
the stimulus at the place where the optic nerve 
ends in the retina. 

At any rate, an object passing the field of 
vision leaves, so to speak, a trail of its outline, 
color and density, till for one moment after 
actual disappearance from our view, it appears 
still to be seen. The illusion may be noted 
in the vibrations of a tuning-fork. Touch it 
roughly, as by jarring. The end of the fork, 
will seem to be in static position, so fast do 
the prongs vibrate, now to one end of a space 
across which the eye does not detect the passing 
to and fro, now back to the other extreme. 

It was early known that moving objects in 
the dark, on suddenly being illuminated, as 
rain-drops in flashes of lightning, appear mo- 
tionless even while we know they are moving in 
the fall. Children at night, around an open fire 
of brush or leaves, delight to twirl a lighted 
stick and let the coals resemble a circle of fire, 
e figure “8,” or an oval, depending on the direc- 
tion the regular twirling of the stick takes. Per- 
istent vision leads us to observe in the child’s 
twirling stick a continuous line of fire when 
we at the same time know that it is unreal. 

The First Beginnings. 

The earliest recorded mention of persistent 
vision is by Lucretius, living 65 B. C., who tells 
us of “when the image first passes off, and a 
second afterwards produced in another position, 
the former seems to have changed its gesture,” 
further adding, “this, we must conceive to be 
done by a very rapid process.” 

About the first authority to suggest a manipu- 
lation of apparatus to conform to persistence of 
vision was Abbe Nollet, a French monk, who 
published a work on physics in 1765, in which he 
called attention to the revolving of a polyhedron 
on its axis as seeming to him like a sphere. Sir 
John Herschel (1792-1871) spun a penny on 
his dinner table, banteringly asking Charles 
Babbage, a friend who was present, and who 
relates the story, if he, Babbage, could make 
both sides of the penny appear at the same time. 
Rabbage met the challenge by holding the 
penny before a mirror, wherein one image would 
be seen reflected, and the other side, of course, 
normal. Sir John remonstrated at once, that 
the reflected image was not a real image, and 
then solved the question in his own satisfaction 
by spinning the coin in a gyrating movement, 
on the table, one edge of the coin being the pivot 
for revolving it. Dr. Fitten, a friend, was told 
of the incident, and a few days thereafter 
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brought Mr. Babbage a new toy which he called 
a “thaumatrope.” This was nothing more or 
less than a round card dise suspended between 
two pieces of sewing silk, which, held at both 
ends, made the card twirl rapidly. On one 
side of the card was drawn a picture of a bird; 
on the reverse side, a cage. Revolving the disc 
put the bird into the cage. Similarly, a rat 
could be made to get into a trap, ete. 

Reget in 1825 published a treatise on the dis- 
tortion of the spokes of a wheel, where two 
wheels, moving in opposite directions but in the 
same axis plane, appeared as a single rotating 
wheel, even tho the speed varied so that one 
wheel gained on the other, or vice versa. 

The next step in motion picture evolution was 
pointed out by Faraday about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. He contrived a wheel made 
to revolve in front of a mirror, pierced with 
slits in such radial distribution that on look- 
ing through the slits at the rotating wheel, the 
moving image of the wheel in the mirror seemed 
to stand still, go forward or retrograde, depend- 
ing on whether the slits equalled, exceeded or 
were fewer in number than the radial lines on 
the mirror side of the wheel. 

Contributing Inventions. 

When the foundation of motion pictures thus 
finally became established, men set about to pro- 
duce pictures in varying phases or cycles of 
movement, so that, with light intermittently 
shut off, a fairly successful motion effect would 
be secured. But, for several years investigators 
had to be content with casts or posed pictures, 
taken in varying attitudes, or machinery in suc- 
cessive stages of rotation, to realize any series 
of pictures approachable to actual motion. Beale 
of Greenwich, England, contrived a series of 
Photographic expressions of a man’s face, in 
successive varying moods, displayed by shutting 
off the light at regular intervals, as each picture 
took a turn in the demonstration. Tyndall, in 
1850, demonstrated the successive phases of the 
motion of a jet of water by illuminating it with 
the electric spark, and the following year Fox- 
Talbot suggested the production of instantan- 
eous photographs by lighting the object in the 
same manner. A steam engine was photo- 
graphed in a determined number of stages in 
the revolution of the main fly-wheel, and put 
en for “motion” projection with good success. 
Demeny, a Frenchman, invented what he called 
the photophone, showing himself in twenty-four 
stages of successive lip motion so accurate, that 
a deaf man read from Demeny’s own lips in the 
picture-series the words, “Vive la France.” All 
this seems ancient enough to us now, but it must 
be recalled that as yet no rapid-acting lenses 
had been made, no highly-sensitized photo- 
graphic emulsion compounded, so that, action 
must necessarily have come from combining 
pictures taken in still attitudes, the motion 
secured only thru posing varying and succeed- 
ing pictures of the same object. 

The year 1869 marked the date of two im- 
portant events pointing forward to promotion 
and final success of the motion picture, which 
may be referred to here. In that year, A. B. 
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Brown constructed an intermittent mechanism 
quite like the “maltese cross” in the modern 
motion picture machine, using the star-wheel 
and pin to drive the gauge wheel intermittently, 
as also a two-sector shutter to eclipse the light 
while the pictures are shunted across the field 
of view. During that year also, the Brothers 
Hyatt discovered the process of manufacture of 
celluloid, a substance to come into universal 
use for the motion picture film. Without these 
two discoveries, the science might halt much 
even today, if indeed, we could even boast of 
having gone much farther than the worthies 
who flourished three-quarters of a century ago. 
Three Important Pioneers. 

During the succeeding twenty years, develop- 
ments were, however, slow. In 1889, three men 
of different nationalities, working apart almost 
entirely, carried forward investigations to such 
a common end that each might share in the 
honors of originating the perfected motion pic- 
ture machine, much as used today,—Edison of 
America, Marey of France and Friese-Greene 
of England. Edison that year visited the Paris 
Exposition, and met Marey, who showed him an 
apparatus for intermittent projection, the 
“wizard of Menlo” returning home soon to fur- 
ther perfect the great idea. Friese-Greene, a 
London photographer, bethought himself of 
celluloid as a light and pliable material from 
which to make the continuous film-negative. 
Pictures for a quarter of a century had been 
made, from Da Guerre’s time on, with glass 
plates, but Friese-Greene astonished all Eng- 
land at a meeting held in 1889, with demon- 
strations of film in continuous projection. This, 
with rapid-acting emulsion, which was becom- 
ing possible thru experimentation, brought 
action pictures nearer and nearer realization. 
The Lumiere brothers of Paris should not be 
omitted mention of for a great part in color 
printing and mechanical perfection of motion 
picture machinery. Their exhibition at Mar- 
seilles in 1895 approaches, perhaps, in most exact 
detail, the modern commercial motion picture 
reproduction of any firm of the present day. To 
this accomplishment they have recently added 
rather successful research into three-color photo- 
graphy, which, adapted to the motion film, would 
seem to leave little to be desired in optical re- 
production of things of real life. 

Some Essentials. 

Three processes belong to motion picture en- 
terprise, each one separate as a process, but all 
essential to the final realization. Kinemato- 
graphy is a good word, and a usual word to 
apply to taking pictures on highly sensitized 
films of figures in action. This constitutes the 
first process. The second process is with a very 
similar machine, but the work is done in the 
studio or dark room, and consists of making a 
“positive” film from the negative secured in the 
first process. The developing and drying of both 
negative and positive films follows c'osely the 
ways of making stereopticon slides, altho dif- 
ferent reels and apparatus are needed to dry 
and tone the films from those required for glass 
plates. 
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The third and final process, called kinetoscopy, 
consists of projecting on the usual white screen 
the finished serial-position pictures so attractive 
to old and young, so powerful in portrayal of 
life in color, feeling and action. 


Accuracy and regularity of motion, with 
steady base, constitutes three very great essen- 
tials of successful projection. A camera equip- 
ped with broad, heavy base with adjustable set 
screws at the top is best. The ultimate picture 
en the screen is, perhaps, a thousand times as 
large as the minute film picture in the mach- 
ine, and any deviation in motion or position of 
the camera will be magnified over and over be- 
fore the eyes of the audience seeing the pictures. 


So much depends on the quality of material 
and workmanship of the machine that pleasure 
in the final product depends almost wholly on 
the care the promoters and the operator take in 
preliminaries. A good camera to take the pic- 
tures should have, among its chief features, the 
following: 

A set of inter-changeable lenses of different 
foci, 

A balanced shutter to allow more or less light, 
to adjust speed, ete., 

Light-proof film boxes, 


An indicator showing amount of unused films 
at a moment’s notice, 


A level and “finder,” 


A mark to set in front to “frame” the picture 
before taking or showing. 


The films must be provided with mechanism 
to regulate the “flow” of the pictures in series on 
the long celluloid strips thru the machine. 
The intermittent passing of the picture, during 
2 period of darkness, then a momentary stop, 
to make the effect on the eye of continuous mo- 
tion, calls for accurate, minute-working details 
in construction. The rate and intermittent fea- 
tures are governed thru a system of sprocket 
wheels and perforations thru which pins or 
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pegs are moved, or set to move the film forward 
regularly and accurately. 


The Projecting Machine. 

The “Maltese cross” or “Geneva star” is the 
unique contrivance now used in all regular 
motion picture projecting machines for inter- 
mittent control of the film, dragging it forward 
at regular and accurately-separated intervals, 
either when a negative is taken of action, a 
positive film made from the negative, or the 
final dry and finished film is thrown on the 
screen. The “cross” or “star” is four-pointed, 
each point slit well toward the center, and the 
edge of the “star” concave surfaced between the 
slits. The pin-wheel, working in connection 
therewith, consists of a single pin and collar, 
the latter opened at one side to allow the slot- 
jaws of the “star” to momentarily be pushed 
inside the collar, the pin wheel and “pin” carry- 
ing the star part the way around the circle, thus 
moving the attached sprocket wheel a short dis- 
tance, about one-fourth the way around a revo- 
lution, then stopping for the remaining three- 
fourths of a revolution. Upon the accuracy of 
the milling of this small detail, and the immer- 
sion of it in adequate lubricating media, while 
in action, depends much of the success of opera- 
tion of the machine, as well as endurance of 
wear. 


Some common accessory requirements in 
equipment include: 


1. Metal constructed booth, or solid asbestos, 
% feet high, 414 feet wide, 5 feet long, with door 
on spring hinges on near side, window eight 
inches high and eight wide for operator’s use 
to view screen, and window 6 inches high and 
18 inches wide for nose of lenses for moving 
picture machine and stereopticon lens attached 
thereto. 

2. A drop shutter available to close out light 
as machine stops. 


8. Automatic shutter in machine itself to 


shut out light as machine slows down, needing 
no care of operator. 


4. Supply of %-inch soft-cored and hard 
carbons for lamp. 


5. A number of 6-copper wire insulated with 
rubber or asbestos, for wiring, connecting with 
brass connectors or soldered (outside of lamp 
house) all taped in. Solderless terminals to be 
used in lamp house. 


6. Light insta'led with compensare, or rheo- 
stat, fuse plugs, switches and regulation plug 
for wall connection. Also a meter registering 
sufficient amperage to carry the flow needed for 
the work the machine is to do. Many films, 
particularly those with colors on them, need 
more powerful light, say, 45 amperes, (the ordi- 
nary stereopticon requires scarcely fifteen), so 
that higher power equipment is necessary. 

7. Orange-hued glasses for operator while 
working with are lamp. 

8. Sereen of solid white shade, preferably 
white-washed or painted. Splendid “snow” 
effects may be secured by making a screen coated 
with frosting or silvering, and hung permanent- 
ly behind a screen of solid white, the latter 
enly to be rolled up, and that only when the rear 
“frosted” screen is to be utilized. 


The Lamp and Lamp-House. 

The lamp, mounted in a sheet-iron lamp-house 
is ordinarily electric, as the electric are pro- 
duces a light nearly twice as white and powerful 
as its next competitor, acetylene. Currents are 
either “direct” or “alternating.” The direct is 
preferred, though not so often obtainable. es- 
pecially in small towns and in remote wards of 
large cities. The direct gives white steady light 
with little manipulation or noise. The buzzing 
of the alternating current may be mitigated to 
scme extent by equipping with a compensare 
or mercury are, or a transformer. 


(This is the first installment of a three-part article 
by Mr. Kent. It will be continued in February.) 


PIRATING TEACHERS 


By WM. LYNDON HESS, Collingswood, N. J. 


In these days of so much ethical preaching 
both by precept and by example, it seems strange 
that many teachers and superintendents do not 
put into practice the ethics of a contract. We 
hear it claimed on one hand that teaching is not 
a profession, and as vehemently declared on the 
other hand that it is one of our noblest profes- 
sions. It is to be seriously doubted if teaching 
is a profession, when within our large teaching 
body so many unprofessional acts are performed. 

It is certainly an unprofessional act on the 
part of a superintendent to seek a teacher in 
another school system after he knows that that 
teacher is under contract and is needed in the 
other system just as much as he thinks she is 
needed by him. Also, it is certainly an unpro- 
fessional act on the part of a teacher to leave the 
school in which she is working and break a con- 
tract that she has entered into in order to ac- 
cept a position offered her by a pirating superin- 
tendent. 

A contract, according to definition, is “an 
agreement between parties, imposing obligations 
and conferring rights upon each.” When a 
contract has been signed by two parties, each 
has virtually signed a promise, and, if a pro- 
mise is worth anything at all, it is worth keep- 
ing for the simple reason that it is a promise. 

A teacher should practice business principles ; 
therefore she should not enter into a contract 
with a board of education if there is any doubt 
in her mind as to the wording of the contract, 
or any doubt concerning the treatment of teach- 
ers in the schools she is trying to enter. Con- 


tracts should be carefully read and _ thoroly 
understood before they are signed. 

One of the obligations which a contract im- 
poses on a teacher is the faithful performance 
of duties; another is the observance and enforce- 
ment of the rules of government which those in 
authority may outline. One right conferred on 
a teacher by her contract is the terminating of 
the agreement on giving notice a certain stated 
time in advance. It is here that so many go 
astray. They think it right to break a contract 
and give notice of immediate leaving, in the 
belief that because they are bettering themselves, 
the board of education must release them im- 
mediately. A teacher sees her side but fails 
to see the other side of the case,—conveni- 
ence for her but inconvenience for the other 
party. She not only shows her lack of business 
principles but also shows her lack of honesty of 
purpose and square dealing. 

Teachers like to protect themselves, but they 
are not always willing to see that the board of 
education needs protection as well. A certain 
teacher in the writer’s experience resigned her 
position, and then, while she was considering the 
acceptance of another position in another place, 
wrote to her board requesting them that the 
resignation be held in abeyance until the new 
position was assured. What a queer conception 
of ethics she had! What a poor leader cf youth 
she was! c 

When superintendents go around hunting for 
teachers they should be honorable enough to in- 
terview superintendents and school boards as 





well as the teachers whom they are trying to 
secure. Should they be favorably impressed 
with a teacher, they should ask permission of 
Loth the superintendént and the school board 
to release that teacher in case she is willing to 
accept his offer of a position. No superintend- 
ent has a moral right to enter a city and try to 
secure a teacher before he has conferred with 
those in authority in the schools. It is an act 
both dishonorable and unprofessional to induce 
a teacher to resign her position and break her 
contract. 

A good superintendent is ever willing that 
his teachers shall better themselves if possible, 
and he is glad to release them from his service 
when he knows that they have acted honorably 
and professionallv. He does not, if he is honest 
himself, like to have his teachers stolen from 
him. 

The key to the whole discussion is that there 
are fair means of securing teachers and of 
teachers securing new positions and there are 
toul means. All means are not fair in the busi- 
ness of school administration. The “square 
deal” is applicable to the method of securing 
teachers as well as to the method of securing 
candidates for public office. Let fair methods 
prevail. If contracts are not to be considered 
binding, let us have no contracts: if they are 
tc be considered as binding, let us live up to the 
agreements to the very letter and not break our 
promises. Let every unprofessional act on the 
part of every person connected with the school 
system be discountenanced. 
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NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


IN TACOMA 


General Description of the Tacoma Public Schools 


There are few school systems among the Amer- 
ican municipalities that offer as many innova- 
tions and improvements as that of the City of 
Tacoma. All of the newer western cities have 
been fortunate in developing their permanent 
school buildings along accepted modern lines of 
construction and arrangement, but in many of 
them as in all of the eastern cities, there remain 
out-of-date buildings, too expensive to be re- 
placed and almost unfit to be used. 

The greatest growth of Tacoma, however, has 
been in the past fifteen years, and the buildings 
erected before that period were temporary, poor- 
ly constructed, frame buildings. A great op- 
portunity was accordingly offered when perma- 
nent buildings began to be erected, and with the 
energy characteristic of Washington people, the 
school authorities of Tacoma undertook the con- 
sistent development of the school buildings, so 
they would in location, arrangement and possi- 
bility of future additions, serve for all time. 

Tacoma was the first city in the United States 
to work out and adopt a systematic unit plan 
for grade buildings. It is still the only public 
school system having a Stadium. This is located 
beside one of the high schools, and is used in 
connection with it. Both of the Tacoma High 
Schools have separate gymnasivm buildings for 
boys and girls, with swimming tanks, running 
tracks, athletic fields, and accommodations, not 
only for the home teams, but for visiting teams 
as well. Physical development is compulsory. 

The Parental School has been inaugurated, 
located on a 60 acre farm adjacent to the city. 
These are a few of the broader lines upon which 
the school system has been laid out. 
gressiveness 


Such pro- 
intelligent School 
board, a sympathetic community, and men of 
ability and foresight at the head of the execu- 
tive departments. 

Mr. Frederick Heath was appointed School 
Board Architect in- 1904, and has continuously 

cupied the position ever since. 


indicates an 


Mr. George Gove joined Mr. Heath about 
three years ago. 

The development of the unit plan, the Stad- 
ium High School and the Stadium, are the first 
portions of the work for the School Board done 
by Mr. Heath. The Lincoln Park High School, 
the Central School, Parental School and gym- 
nasiums have been done by the firm. Thus, for 
almost ten years, there has been a continuous 
effort in one direction made by one firm in sym- 
pathy with the Board and acting with the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Alfred Lister, brother of the present 
Governor of the State. 

As Secretary, he has been especially clear in 
his foresight in the purchase of strategic sites 
and provision for future buildings. 

The Unit System of Building. 

In the western cities the school population has 
been increasing at a phenomenal rate for the 
past two decades, and School Boards are sorely 
pressed to provide room for the constant in- 
crease. In every important city enlargement 
after enlargement to the original buildings has 
been made, often resulting in an ill-devised ar- 
rangement and an excessive cost. In the en- 
largement of old buildings in Tacoma it was 
found that 20 to 25 per cent of the cost was used 
in modification and reconstruction, and it was 
this that suggested to Mr. Heath the unit sys- 
tem, which has been consistently followed ever 
since by the Tacoma Board. The result is that 
Tacoma possesses an almost unique nucleus of 
a future school system which is flexible, eco- 
nomical and practical. An eight-room unit has 
generally been built first. A unit of this size 
permits the permanent position of entrances, 
stairways, heating plant and plumbing, and the 
future additions are classrooms only. The plans 
are worked out to develop into twenty-four- 
room buildings which is the ultimate size the 
School Board expects to build. Several units 
have been built of four and six rooms, but the 
plumbing and heating cannot be properly placed 


until eight rooms are completed. ‘There are 
nine buildings in Tacoma, built on the unit-plan 
in various stages of development. 

An effort is made to give each school a dis- 
tinct architectural character, associated in some 
way with the name and location of the building. 
For instance, the Washington school is built of 
red brick and white stone in the Colonial style, 
and has the coat of arms of the “Father of His 
Country.” The John R. Rogers school, in mem- 
ory of Washington’s great governor of “bare- 
foot school boy” legislation fame, is built of con- 
crete in a modified Mission style of architecture. 
It has a tablet bearing a figure of a barefoot 
boy and an appropriate inscription. In each 
building some commemorative and educational 
idea has been incorporated. The architectural 
treatment of the several schools is entirely dif- 
ferent, and the duplication employed in most 
cities has been avoided. 

The accompanying drawings of the Oakland 
School show the completed scheme of twenty- 
four rooms, whereas the photograph shows the 
completed central portion of eight rooms. 

The distinctive features of the Tacoma plan 
consist in placing the main entrances in the 
stair hallway, making a marked saving of area, 
Another saving of area is made by placing the 
air ducts at the ends of coat rooms, instead of 
in “breathing walls” as is the usual practice, and 
avoiding the breaking of the rectangular form 
of the schoolroom. 

The exit doors being placed in stair hallway 
makes ingress and egress ideal. 

Schoolrooms are 25x32x12 feet high, and seated 
for 48 pupils. Left side lighting is rigidly ad- 
hered to. The tops of windows are at the ceiling 
line, and the window stool 3 feet 6 inches above 
the floor. Steel mullions are used so as to give 
the greatest light area. The seventh and eighth 
grades are placed together in a departmental 
room with 80 seats, with recitation room ad- 
joining. Forty-two inch slate blackboards are 
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Photograph shows central unit completed to meet needs of new district. Building will ultimately have the equivalent of 24 classrooms as shown by plans below. 


placed: on three sides of rooms with fourteen 
inch exhibit board above. A bookcase is pro- 
vided in each room. A teacher’s wardrobe is in 
each coat room. A principal’s office is provided, 
and also a teacher’s room. The principal’s office 
is connected to all rooms by telephone. 

The ordinary construction is used in the 
Tacoma Schools—brick or stone walls, wood 
joists, and slate or tile roofs. Special attention 
is given to fire stops in floors and partitions. 
The heating plant and boiler room are thoro- 
ly fireproofed, the first floor over this portion 
and the wood-working room being reinforced 
concrete. The stairways are built between brick 
or tile walls, and there are no room doors open- 
ing onto stairs and no concealed or storage 
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places near or under them. Stair treads and 
risers are composition. The cost of the Tacoma 
grade schools is about eleven cents per cubic 
foot. 

Heating and ventilation receive special atten- 
tion. The plenum system is used, and 50 to 60 
feet of air per pupil is supplied instead of the 
usual minimum of 30 feet. To obviate air cur- 
rents in the room by admission of such a large 
quantity of air, the air duct is carried over to 
the center of the wall between the room and 
coat room and increased in area four times so 
that the air enters at a low velocity. In the 
bottom of the coat room wall is placed a 
screened vent opening; the opening to the vent 
duct being in the coat room at the floor line. By 
this arrangement the air is drawn from the 
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schoolroom thru the coat room and thoroly 
dries and airs the clothing. The air is warmed 


by steam coils, and temperature is controlled ° 


by thermostats. Humidifiers are also provided. 
For warming the building in the morning the 
air is recirculated by by-passing the air from 
the vent ducts to the fresh air intake. A 
few minutes before the opening of school the 
fresh air intake is opened, the by-pass damp- 
ers in the vent ducts are closed and connected 
to the roof ventilators, so that fresh air only 
is supplied when school is in session. By 
actual test this shows a saving of 25 per cent of 
fuel, and warms the building quickly in the 
morning. 

An innovation in plumbing is the doing away 
with all forms of automatic flushing closets. All 
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closets are operated by push buttons, using open 
tanks in a concealed space. All woodwork, walls 
and seats are white enameled. Juvenile height 
of closets is used, and all are provided with 
raised local vents. Urinals are slate without 
partitions and automatically flushed. The uri- 
nals are also locally ventilated. These local 
vents are connected to a heated flue. No other 
ventilation is provided for the toilet rooms. 
This system is very satisfactory as not a trace 
of odor can be detected in the rooms. Bubbling 
drinking fountains are placed in the basement 
and in first and second story hallways. 
Central School Building. 

lhe Central School, of which a plan and 
photograph are shown, is completed. It is located 
near the business district in what is expected to 
hecome a center of foreign population. On ac- 
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count of the slope of the site the sub-basement 
appears only on one facade; the upper basement 
being below the playground level at the rear of 
the building. The sub-basement is constructed 
as fireproof storage rooms for the general school 
supplies. An automobile drive extends entirely 
thru it, depressed three feet below the storage 
rooms. The garage, master mechanic’s shop 
and apartments for the janitor, are also on this 
floor, as well as boiler and fan rooms. The base- 
ment, reached directly from the playgrounds by 
five entrances, is divided, tho without doors, 
into four divisions; for large and small boys 
and large and small girls, respectively. Each 
division has its own toilet rooms, drinking foun- 
tains, lavatories, shower baths, ete. 

The manual training and domestic science de- 
partments are also in the basement, and ar- 
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ranged with separate entrances, to be used for 
evening classes. 

The two principal floors of the main building 
are occupied by twenty-four schoolrooms, with 
provision for twelve additional to be built later. 
The tower constitutes an eight story strictly 
fireproof office building, complete with high- 
speed electric elevators and all the other con- 
veniences of a modern business structure. 
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The tower floor corresponding to the first 
schoolroom floor has a library, principal’s public 
and private offices, storage room and teachers’ 
social and luncheon room. 

The floor opposite the second story of school- 
rooms is to be occupied by the doctor, dentist 
and nurse of the city school system. Their 
offices are to be fitted up as well as the most up- 
to-date physician’s quarters. The southern por- 
tion of the tower on this floor, a space about 
48x17 feet, is arranged for an open-air school- 
room. The windows are all of the Whitney 
type of casement, exceptionally large, and are 
intended to be left open, furnishing light and 
air on three sides, to the south, east and west, 
with inspiring views of the mountains and 
water. 

The third floor of the tower is occupied by 








the Secretary of the Board of Education with 
his clerks, and has a vault and room for ordi- 
nary meetings of the School Board. The entire 
fourth floor is occupied by the City Superin- 
tendent of Schools, with individual offices for 
the supervisors of special work. 

The fifth floor contains a large Board Room 
or Trophy Room, 28x48 feet, where public meet- 
ings of the School Board are to be held, and 
which is lined with cabinets for displaying prizes 
and pupils’ work. This room will be elaborately 
finished. The top story of the tower is intended 
to be utilized as a future architectural and en- 
gineering department for the Board. 

The entire second story corridor, about 200 
feet long by 14 feet wide, is skylighted and ar- 
ranged as an exhibition gallery for drawings 
and paintings. 

The building is of cream sandstone basement 
with paving brick and cream terra cotta super- 
structure. All of the mechanical equipment 
thruout is of the best. The fans deliver 50 
cubic feet of air per pupil. The total cost was 
about $180,000, or 14 cents per cubic foot. 

It is the intention to build an auditorium in 
connection with this school, with a seating ca- 
pacity of 1800, having an organ for concerts 
and recitals, a stage for lectures and other social 
work in this portion of the city. 

The Tacoma Stadium High School. 

The Stadium High School was re-constructed 
from the walls of a large Tourists’ Hotel which 
had never been completed and which was par- 
tially destroyed by fire. The site, including that 
of the present Stadium, athletic grounds and 
the State Historical Society, was purchased by 
the School Board from the old hotel company 
at a nominal figure, and the building was re- 
designed as a high school by the present school- 
board architect. 

Many problems in the re-arrangement of the 
building arose which have been solved very 
satisfactorily, so that altho the building is far 
more ornate than most high school buildings 
in western cities, it fulfills its requirements al- 
most ideally, and this at but a portion of the 
cost of such a site and building. 

Two large concrete gymnasiums, one for boys 
and one for girls, are now being constructed in 
connection with the Stadium and school. They 
will eventually become public gymnasiums. 

The effect on the community of this group 
cannot but be very beneficial—of school and 
gymnasiums, stadium, athletic field and Histor- 
ical Building, all forming a majestic architec- 
tural composition as seen from the harbor. 

The city is indeed fortunate in this acquisi- 
tion, built, so it was thought, that it would 
serve for many years, but altho designed to 
accommodate 1500 pupils, it has been crowded 
with over 1800, and the new Lincoln Park High 
School, now under construction in the southern 
portion of the city, will relieve this congestion. 

Tacoma Parental School. 

The School Board of Tacoma has purchased 
about sixty acres of land situated six miles south 
of the city, and has laid out a comprehensive 
plan for a Parental School. Three or four tem- 
porary buildings have been erected and one of 
the permanent houses. The site is fertile land, 
and the intention is to teach the boys, not only 
farming horticulture and other useful out- 
door occupations. Blacksmithing, carpentry, 
and the boys learn domestic 
It is t intention to make the Parental 
School a refug meless boys or those hav- 
ing irresponsible « is parents, as well as 
boys committed und With 
building has been 
made as homelike as possible, to accommodate 
man and wife 
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tions on three sides about six feet high, and a 
curtain on the fourth side. Each one has his 
own dresser, and is free to decorate the room 
according to his fancy. 

There are differences in the rooms which are 
made use of in the honor system, by which the 
boys gain credits thru good conduct. The ef- 
fort to. reclaim the boys has so far been suc- 


cessful and great hopes are entertained for the 
school. 


Architects 


Tacoma Stadium. 

The Tacoma Stadium and High School occupy 
a promontory overlooking the waters of Puget 
Sound, and situated within fifteen minutes walk 
of the business center of the city. The concep- 
tion of utilizing the low portion of this site for 
a stadium is due to the School Board Architect. 
The financing of the proposition was undertaken 
by several prominent business men of the city, 
and an exciting campaign brought $65,000 from 
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school children and business men, and the re- 
maining $70,000 from the general school fund. 

The Stadium is controlled by the School 
Board. It is necessary that a Stadium be con- 
trolled and owned by the public and be under 
the care of the School Board or Park Board. A 
structure of this kind built by private ownership 
or private grant would be subject to taxation and 
it is a question whether the revenue would be 
sufficiently large to pay both taxes and a reason- 
able interest on the investment. As operated 
by the Tacoma School Board it has proven very 
satisfactory and the revenue derived from it is 
more than what is necessary to take care of it. 

The Tacoma Stadium is used for public-school 
celebrations, school and college athletic meets, 
base ball, foot ball, tennis, U. S. Military Tour- 
naments, band concerts, such spectacular plays 
as “The Burning of Rome” and “The Destruc- 
tion of Herculaneum”, horse shows, singing fes- 
tivals and public speaking. 

The Tacoma Stadium seats about 32,000, and 
8,000 additional temporary removable wooden 
seats are placed on the terraces above the con- 
crete seats, as 32,000 will not accommodate the 
crowds. The attendance at band concerts, where 
they have been given afternoon and evening in 
“i series covering a week or ten days, amounts to 
about 7,000 people at each concert. When per- 
formances by the public-school children are 
given the attendance amounts to 25,000 to 35,- 
000. When Theodore Roosevelt spoke in the 
Stadium there were 30,000 people present. At 
the Fourth of July celebration last year the at- 
tendance was between 45,000 and 50,000, about 
fifteen thousand of whom were obliged to stand 
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or sit on the grass terraces bordering the streets 
above the Stadium. The only fault with the 
Stadium is that it is not large enough, and it 
could easily be filled several times every year if 
it had séating capacity very much greater. 

The field contains 2.6 acres, and the extreme 
dimensions are 397x400 feet. The running 
track is five laps to the mile and 23 feet wide. 
The field is covered with a specially prepared 
soil and is under-drained by a net work of 
drainage tile. 

The acoustic properties of the Tacoma Stad- 
ium are remarkable, and there is probably no 
place in the world that equals it as an out-of- 
door auditorium. Public speakers can easily 
make themselves heard by 20,000 people and it 
is equally successful for solo singing and band 
concerts. 

The lighting at night is most interesting. 
During the past years they have experimented 
more or less with this problem in the Tacoma 
Stadium and have just now completed a per- 
manent lighting system, which is very success- 
ful. Arrangements are made for search lights, 
ete., and all the requirements for staging the 
most spectacular pageants. 

The Tacoma Stadium has been used during 
each season for about fifty events. The School 
Board grants the use of it to associations and 
organizations for a guaranteed sum amounting 
to about $50.00 per performance, which is to 
cover the actual expenses of its use, and fifteen 
per cent of rross receipts. They stipulate 
that the price »f admission will not exceed 25 


cents. The yea enue derived in this way 
by the School Bi has amounted to about 
$4,000. 


The publie interest i: 
the variety of the entertain 
in athletics and music, the 
sitting out of doors to enjoy the 


ined because of 
the local pride 
leasure of 
rmances, 


and last and greatest by the thrillin, uty and 
magnetism of the crowd itself. The -hifting 
of color and form, the contagious enthusi:sm of 


forty thousand happy people is a constant :‘e- 
light. It has done more than all other influences 
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combined to unify the people of Tacoma. 
are no reserved seats and the democratic solidar- 
ity of the Tacoma people is visibly demonstrated. 

The Tacoma Stadium is constructed entirely 
of reinforced concrete. Everything is of the 


There 


most permanent nature. No wood whatever is 
used, except in temporary seating. The life of 
a structure of this kind should be thousands of 
years. Repairs are practically nothing. The 
construction is monolithic and has proven en- 
tirely successful. Provision is made for public 
toilet rooms, supply rooms for concessions, lock- 
er and shower rooms and large rooms for storage 
of apparatus. 
Lincoln Park High School. 

The large ideals of the West are well ex- 

emplified in this school. If any, few other 
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cities of 125,000 population in this country have 
attempted anything quite as ambitious. It rep- 
resents more nearly a group of university build- 
ings than a modern city high school. The large 
high school is usually built around a_ hollow 
square, the auditorium being placed in the cen- 
ter. This is the result of the limitations of a 
city block, but a single block of land would not 
satisfy the Tacoma School Board, and they 
acquired seven acres directly adjoining one of 
the City parks. The Architects took advantage 
of the picturesque location and have designed 
@ most unique school, assisted by Mr. Geiger, 
the School Superintendent. 

The Lincoln Park High School consists of 
seven grouped buildings, more or less con- 
nected. It is planned for 1500 pupils. The 
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THE STADIUM, TACOMA, WASH. 
The finest high-school stadium in the United States. 





















main building is composed of two wings and a 
semi-detached auditorium. The other equip- 
ment consists of a shop building, one story high, 
a boys’ gymnasium building; girls’ gymnasium 
building; an agricultural and _ horticultural 
building; a large ground area for experimental 
gardens; tennis courts and a 400 foot square 
athletic field with concrete seats on two sides 
for 6000 spectators. 

The two main wings of the main building are 
78x192 feet and 78x380 feet, with basement and 
two stories. The basement is entirely above 
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ground except at the main entrances. The larg- 
er wing will be used almost entirely by boys on 
all floors and the smaller wing by girls. The 
basement is used entirely by woodworking rooms 
and manual-training work. On the first floor is 
the principal’s office, library, music room, news- 
paper room, free hand drawing room, sewing 
room, laundry, cookery, and domestic science de- 
partment. This department will contain a model 
one-floor dwelling, which consists of a living 
room, dining room, kitchen, bedroom, bathroom, 
entrance hallway, clothes closets, all fitted up as 


Heath & Gove, Architects. 
View shows Decoration Day Exercises. Puget Sound beyond. 
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a moderate priced dwelling. On the second floor 
of the main building will be the physical, chem- 
ical, biological and botanical laboratories, book- 
keeping, shorthand and typewriting, and physi- 
ography, conservatory, classrooms and_ store 
rooms. 

Toilet rooms are placed on all floors, finished 
with tile floors and wainscot and marble parti- 
tions. 

The auditorium building is semi-attached to 
the main school building at an angle of 45 de- 

(Concluded on Page 63) 
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EDITORIAL 


MRS. YOUNG’S CASE. 

Facing possible defeat for re-election as super- 
intendent of the Chicago schools, Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young on December 10th resigned her 
office and the board immediately elected Mr. 
John D. Shoop as her successor. The action of 
the board and the subsequent upheaval in which 
the Mayor, the several women’s and teacher’s 
organizations, the press and the people of Chi- 
cago participated are too well known to be re- 
peated here. On December 23 the board re- 
versed itself and re-elected Mrs. Young, return- 
ing Mr. Shoop to the Assistant Superintendency. 


Several facts in the case are worth recall- 
ing. Despite the feeling which schoolmen have 
experienced at the sight of an able woman 
harassed by political intriguers and unreliable 
school-board members, it must be said that the 
board as a body and individually, acted legally 
ond logically. Whatever may be criticised in 
their motives, John C. Harding and his asso- 
ciates were within their rights when they showed 
the want of confidence in Mrs. Young that 
they felt and did not vote for her re-election. 
There was more in their dissatisfaction with 
her than the interest of one of the group in 
the adoption of union-made books or the desire 
for political control of the board. Mrs. Young’s 
administration was not without mistakes; her 
insistent stand on sex-hygiene, the opposition 
to commercial education, the control of the 
teachers’ pension fund by the teachers’ federa- 
tion, were factors which alienated some of the 
members. Her cold and arbitrary manner and 
her resignation last summer were also causes. 

The resignation which Mrs. Young im- 
mediately offered at the meeting last month was 
highly professional and consistent with the lofty 
ideal that the superintendent should have the 
unanimous support of the school board—or prac- 
tically the same—in his election, his general 
policies and his more important particular meas- 
ures. Given in open session and apparently 
without deliberate consideration, this resigna- 
tion was not, however, for the best interests of 
the schools. It was rather a capitulation to the 
forces which beset her, a surrender of the school 
administration to their power. It would not 
have been offered by a strong man determined 
to fight to the last the incroachments of political 
and commercial interests and the pressure of 
personally selfish and designing enemies. 


Every superintendent in a large city must ex- 
pect to fight the enemies of the schools in the 
shape of political schemers and personal oppon- 
ents. Every important school head in every 
large city has done so and the Chicago super- 
intendents who preceded Mrs. Young were note- 
worthy examples of men who held out for prin- 
ciples in spite of all the possible uproar of their 
enemies. Mrs. Young’s act was womanly and 
cisplayed a lack of that pugnacity and staying 
power which men will show in a similar situa- 
tion. With the assured support of the teaching 
corps, of the press, o women’s organizations 
and of the public, ther: no question but that 


she would have driven the Harding coterie to 
defeat as she did in Augusi. After all, it may 
be questioned whether a woman, even one of 
long public experience and strony mality, 
is fitted for the pitiless, guerrilla wari which 
every high public official must wage against 
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every kind of personal enemy and against gang 
politics and unscrupulous business. 

The future of the Chicago situation is diffi- 
cult to conjecture. At the present writing Mr. 
Shoop has declared that he will not relinquish 
the superintendency to which he was elevated 
on December 10. Four members whose resigna- 
tions were declared by Mayor Harrison to be in 
effect will make a legal fight to hold their office 
and the whole matter will be dragged thru the 
courts. 

When all is said and done, it must be repeated 
that Chicago has been disgraced by her board of 
education. The spectacle of members of a board 
of education placing their resignations in the 
hands of the Mayor upon appointmént is a form 
cf subservience and political control over the 
schools that has not been witnessed before. 


A CLEAN-UP NEEDED. 

The daily press of Oklahoma records almost 
weekly disgraceful conditions in the adminis- 
tration of the public schools. The difficulties 
range from unwarranted dismissals of teachers 
and superintendents to scandals involving such 
serious crimes as embezzlements of district 
funds. As recently as November last, the presi- 
dent of an Agricultural and Mechanical College 
was removed after disclosures had been made 
which proved that the institution was being 
grossly mismanaged and its funds wasted. 

It is inevitable that the establishment of a 
civil government in a new state, followed by an 
enormous growth of a heterogeneous popula- 
tion, should be accompanied by hasty legislation 
and a certain amount of mal-administration. 
It would be unfair to ask that progress be made 
as steadily and quietly as in an old state where 
history and tradition and long established power 
keeps the reins of government in safe, conserva- 
tive and honest hands. 

Like its other public institutions the Okla- 
homa schools have been and are still suffering 
from the ill advised administrative labors of 
poorly chosen school boards and from carpet- 
Lagger professional schoolmen. Politics of the 
worst partisan type has been rampant and has 
made and unmade strong as well as weak men. 
There is great need of a general clean-up start- 
ing with the school boards and including cer- 
tain teachers, principals and superintendents. 
Public opinion must lead in this reform in order 
that it be speedy and effective. 


A VICTORY FOR THE PROFESSION. 

Shall the superintendent of schools be the 
professional head of the entire school system ? 
Or, shall a committee on high schools be su- 
preme in nominating a principal for a position 
at the head of a secondary school? The Phila- 
delphia board of education in December last, 
answered the first of these questions affirma- 
tively and the second negatively. Its decision 
came after a long and acrimonious fight involv- 
ing the principalship of the Girls’ High School 
which a committee had attempted to fill without 
consulting Supt. M. G. Brumbaugh. 

The Philadelphia board of education has for 
many years adhered to the committee system of 
handling its business. The precedents of rou- 
tine and the special prerogatives of the respec- 
tive committees have been so firmly fixed that 
even the reorganization which the new School 
Code effected three years ago was unable to pry 
loose the hold of the high school committee on 
the management of the secondary schools. 
Nominally the superintendent’s office has had 
supervision over all the high schools; in fact 
however the committee did as it saw fit with 
them and quite naturally proceeded to find a 
principal for the Girls’ school, last fall, when a 
vacancy occurred. The vigorous protest of Mr. 
Brumbaugh precipitated a battle which showed 
that the board as a whole, is alive to its duties 


and is determined to follow correct administra- 
tive principles by which the superintendent shall 
have the initiative in all professional matters. 
What threatened to be a return to factional 
control of the schools with the attendant inter- 
ference of commercial and political interests has 
become a victory for sound school administra- 
tion. 


SCHOOLHOUSES AND FUTURE DE- 
VELOPMENT. 

Mr. Dwight H. Perkins, formerly official 
architect of the Chicago board of education 
made a suggestive statement in a recent ad- 
dress to a Wisconsin board of education. He 
said, in discussing the planning of a high-school 
building for future as well as immediate needs: 

“The point to remember is that nothing is 
stable but flexibility. A building that is per- 
fect today may be obsolete tomorrow. You want 
a building that can be changed without demoli- 
tion. Have one designed that can be added to 
as needed.” 

Timely anticipation of future needs is fre- 
quently recommended by writers on schoolhouse 
planning but is not often enough considered by 
school boards. The economy of a day is held to 
even tho it may become the great source.of waste 
in a few years because the idea of flexibility, 
recommended by Mr. Perkins, is not kept in 
mind. 

During the past decade American education 
has been practically revolutionized by the 
changes in the course of study. Similarly the 
planning of school buildings has undergone 
radical improvement by the establishment of 
new principles of arrangement, lighting, heat- 
ing and ventilation. Leading educators support 
the opinion that we are only at the beginning 
of the regeneration of the schools and that the 
next ten years will see the immense extension of 
vocational education, junior high schools, con- 
tinuation schools, social centers, ete. All of 
these new things in education will demand the 
adaptation of the school plant to their needs and 
will involve further radical revisions in arrange- 
ment and construction. 

The school board which has the problem of 
planning new school buildings before it, should 
for its own protection, keep in mind the possible 
extension of the function of the schools as well 
as increases in school population. 


SEEING AN OPPORTUNITY. 

A number of state universities have endeared 
themselves lastingly with the rural population 
of their respective commonwealths by offering 
so-called “short courses” in farming, stock rais- 
ing, dairying, farm management, 
ete. These courses have become of enormous 
educational influence and financial value, reach- 
ing out as they do to men whose early schooling 
has been meager and who are seeking to make 
their daily work more profitable and their lives 
more pleasant. 

Following this lead of the universities, a few 
high schools have begun similar “short courses” 
for country boys and girls. In Minnesota, IIli- 
nois and the Dakotas, a number of village high 
schools have gathered the farm boys and girls 
from the surrounding country for elementary 
instruction in soils, seed testing, farm animals, 
pcultry raising, farm management and accounts, 
carpentry and blacksmithing, civics, English, 
arithmetic, cooking, baking, sewing, household 
management, ete. The classes have been formed 
as a rule late in November when field work is 
done and have closed in March when the spring 
preparations must begin. The courses have in- 
variably aroused considerable interest, have been 
attended eagerly by large numbers of students 
end have had a distinct effect for the better- 
ment of farm conditions. 


gardening, 


The short course in agriculture is one of the 
best means, which has been devised, of extend- 
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ing the influence of the small high school. It is 
a most efficient form of vocational education 
and will, undoubtedly, grow as its value becomes 
better understood. It offers an opportunity for 
service which every school should grasp. 

HYGIENE IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 

Dr. Leo Burgerstein of Vienna, who is gener- 
ally considered the “grand old man” of the 
school hygiene movement, made some most in- 
teresting observations of American school con- 
ditions during a recent visit to the United 
States. After inspecting the best schools of 
New York, Boston, Buffalo and other eastern 
cities Mr. Burgerstein said: 

“The United States is moving forward rapidly 
tuward the zenith in the modern era of pro- 
gressive education. I can only predict the ac- 
complishment of ‘things that might have been’ 
for Americans years before the old world has 
realized that it is being outdistanced. 

“In ventilation, school buildings, lighting sys- 
tems, co-operation of various states and the in- 
stallation of innovations such as the single desk 
and open-air school ideas the United States out- 
rivals European inprovements. Open-air schools 
are ideal methods of instruction. 

“The nterest displayed by people of wealth 
is one of the factors which have made improve- 
ment in the conditions of your country remark- 
able. 

“The hygienic importance of the single seat 
idea as practiced in nearly all American schools 
cannot be overestimated. Children sitting alone 
are less liable to infection. 

“The highly polished plate glass windows used 
in the school buildings of America are also a 
vast asset to the health of the school child. This 
plate glass produces more and better light. As 
a result children do not suffer as much from 
eye strain. Blackboards are a mistake, as the 
Loards, in many cases covering one entire wall 
of the schoolroom, consume a great deal of light. 
White boards are ideal. Black crayon makes the 
writing on these as prominent.” 

This tribute coming as it does from a man 
who is at the head of the school hygiene move- 
ment speaks well for the United States. It is, 
Lowever, not to our credit that all schools are 
not as sanitary as those which the Doctor saw. 
Perhaps if he had visited the country districts 
io some extent he would have changed his mind. 


AN OLD WARNING REPEATED. 
Superintendent Frank B. Dyer, of the Boston 
schools sounds a warning which is worthy of 
more than local notice against the neglect of the 
three R’s. Writing in his first annual report he 


Says: 

“Tt is of vital importance that amid the multi- 
plicity of educational activities in our schools we 
do not neglect the essential elements of an edu- 
English, writing and arithmetic. 


cation 





An Appeal for Help. 
—De Beck, Pittsburgh Gazette. 
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“There is a lingering suspicion in the public 
mind that American schools do not produce 


setisfactory results in these branches. The 
courses of study read well enough, and the 
teachers work hard enough, but the product in 
many cases is disappointing. Children have 
been writing every day for eight years, and yet 
their penmanship is not legible and fluent. Ther 
have been reading, reading, reading, and yet 
have not formed right reading habits, while 
their spelling and their manner of expressing 
themselves in written and oral English are 
strangely at variance with the time spent upon 
Inglish in the curriculum. In arithmetic, the 
children work thousands of examples and cover 
a multitude of topics from numeration to men- 
suration, but cannot add. 

“The general cause of failure is found to be 
cue to mass instruction—the failure to discover 
the needs of the individual pupil and to apply 
the requisite remedy at the appropriate time. 
It is found that drills to fix forms are not clearly 
enough distinguished from exercises that require 
the higher powers of the mind, and that such 
drills should as a rule be individual rather than 
class exercises. It is also found that the lack 
of clearly defined standards of attainments in 
Ccifferent subjects in the different grades holds 
some children back and permits others to pass 
on atcumulating deficiencies. In addition, it is 
found that in the multiplicity of topics and de- 
tails of the course of study, the mastery of the 
simple elements by the individual child is some- 
times overlooked.” 


It should be added to the credit of Boston that 
the schools are not apologizing for any of their 
failures but are setting about to test the teach- 
ing of the three chief studies and to determine 
definite quantitive and qualitive standards of 
efficiency which the schools should meet. Other 
communities may well follow in this lead and re- 
ove the cause for criticism. 


GOOD TIME FOR SCHOOL BONDS. 

School municipal and state bonds are declared 
by the financial press to be experiencing a great 
rush in a time when general industrial bonds 
are being floated with great difficulty. The 
cause is the tax-exemption feature which will 
hold owners of these public securities free from 
paying an income tax upon them. The demand 
is such that all bonds of the exempt class have 
been put on a new price basis. 

The situation is a favorable one for school 
districts which must undertake school improve- 
ments during the coming spring. School boards 
should avail themselves of it to the fullest ex- 
tent. 


SCHOOLHOUSE CLEANING. 
The newspapers of an Ohio city have published, 
during the month just passed, statements of in- 
sanitary cleaning methods employed in the 


In Charge. 
—Bradley, Chicago News. 
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schools that arouse indignation. Buildings swept 
during sessions, an entire absence of dust laying 
and dust preventing means, lack of fumigation 
of a room in which six eases of scarlet fever 
occurred, other rooms unfumigated, janitors 


wearing nose and mouth protectors, are among 
the charges made. 


What is the value of all the agitation and 
legislation for public hygiene if conditions like 
these are permitted to continue? What value 
can the teaching of personal hygiene and of 
home sanitation have when pupils see all the 
rules of health disregarded in a criminal man- 
ner in the schools? 


A SUCCESS. 

In recording the generally prosy doings of 
school people, there is no greater pleasure than 
to set down the successes of men who by energy, 
foresight and hard work overcome obstacles in 
the way of school progress, who are going up- 
ward and forward and who are carrying others 
with them by the force of their enthusiasm. 

One such triumph of a schoolman was the 
convention of the First District Educational 
Association of Kentucky which met during the 
last days of November. Here one man acted 
as program maker, local chairman, president, 
and secretary-treasurer. He aroused such in- 
terest that of 1,300 teachers in the thirteen 
counties of the district (800 in the country) 
602 came to Paducah in spite of the fact that 
rain made many of the roads impassable. While 
the attendance broke all records, two speakers 
cf national fame and three of state-wide reputa- 
tion contributed to awaken unusual enthusiasm, 
setting a new standard for the organization and 
the state. The man who worked these wonders 
was a modest superintendent, J. A. Carnagey of 
Padueah. 

AUTHORITY AND MORALS. 

Commenting on a protest of certain Brooklyn 
children against the singing of religious songs 
in the regular order of their classwork, Assist- 
ant Superintendent Charles J. Koch of Balti- 
more recently said: - 

“The question of teaching religious principles 
in the public schools is a big one, and there is 
a good deal to be said on both sides. We have 
classes now in moral training, but there is a 
distinct difference between that and inculcating 
religious morality. The latter seems to have 
more effect—there is more authority behind it.” 

Mr. Koch put his finger upon the weak spot 
in all moral instruction now given in the public 

All true morality based as it is in the 
relations of man to a supreme being and to his 
fellow men, as established by that supreme be- 
ing, cannot be separated from religion without 
destroying its effectiveness. 


schools. 
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More Trouble Due. 
—McOutcheon, Chicago Tribune, 
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hallway, which is so costly to build and expen- 
sive to heat. The open stairways are independ- 
ent for each floor. They do not need ventila- 
tion, or heating; they cannot fill with smoke 
and even in a wood structure would be the last 
thing to burn. 

The materials of construction may be con- 
crete, brick or any accessible fireproof material. 
That is for the local architect to decide. 

In this six-room design there are 3900 square 
feet of schoolroom area to 3200 square feet of 
basement, including porticos. 

In measuring a couple of two story buildings 
recently erected the writer found that one with 
four classrooms and but one stairway, has 3450 
square feet of schoolroom area to 5400 square 
feet of basement. The other, an eight classroom 
building with two stairways, has 5350 square 
feet of schoolroom with the same amount of 
basement area. 

The present design has nearly a fifth more 
classroom than ground area while in the usual 
interior hallway type such comparison is only 
equal at best. What might be a six-room build- 
ing sacrifices one of the classrooms to secure 
lobbies and to get around interior stairs. The 
portico design secures’ an additional classroom 
without increasing the cost of the building or its 
heating. 

While educators are recommending open win- 
dows and open-air studies would it not be 
healthier and more economical to dispense with 
some of the unnecessary interior arrangements 
in order to accomplish the same object ? 


A PROBLEM IN ECONOMICS. 


An observing school official of Illinois, County 
Superintendent Robert C. Moore of Carlinville, 
offers a little problem in economics which 
should interest school boards in as much as it 
seriously affects the interests of every school dis- 
trict in growing cities and villages. The prob- 
lem, briefly, i 

Suppose that a small but rapidly growing city 
finds it needs an additional school building. The 


board of education purchases for a site four lots 
in a new part of the city at $200 per lot, which 
is their market value, and all the owner asks. 
They erect on this site a beautiful and commod- 
ious school building. Three or four years later 
they find that this site should be much larger 
and conclude to purchase six adjoining lots be- 
fore they are occupied by other buildings. But 
they find that the owner is now receiving $500 
per lot because there is a beautiful and conven- 
ient school building in that part of town. Now 
here is the question. Should the district be re- 
quired to pay to a private individual $1,800 in 
value that the district itself created? Or, to 
state the problem in more general terms, should 
the public or the community tax itself to enrich 
people who render it no service ? 

In a letter, Mr. Moore explains that the prob- 
lem is a composite one, based upon actual situa- 
tions in school districts which have come under 
his personal observation. He writes: 

“T know of one district that had land con- 
demned and had to pay a much larger price than 
the owner paid for the land a few years before. 
I know of several districts that have purchased 
sites and additions to sites for very high prices 
without condemning the land. I know of a 
small city board of education that is now trying 
to purchase a new site for an additional school 
and the owner is asking four thousand dollars 
for the site which was not worth but a few hun- 
dred ten or twelve years ago, and one of the 
reasons for the advance is that this same board 
bas provided and is still trying to provide excel- 
lent school facilities for their city. I know of 
another village that had a school site that was 
entirely too small and wanted to enlarge it. But 
they could not afford to purchase land adjoining 
the school-yard, altho there were several vacant 
lots adjoining. So they went to the edge of 
town and purchased a new site and built a new 
schoolhouse on this site. They could do this 
because they needed a new schoolhouse anyway, 
but their new site is in an inconvenient part of 
town to many of the children. And I am reli- 
ably informed that the owners of lots in the part 
of the village near the new schoolhouse are ask- 
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ing and receiving higher prices for their lots 
than was possible before the new schoolhouse 
was built.” 

The answer to the question is not so difficult 
if we consider the strict justice of the matter. 
No one will dispute the statement that the value 
created by the community thru the location of 
a schoolhouse morally belongs to the community 
and that our system, which empowers a quies- 
cent owner of land to appropriate it, is unjust. 

A solution of the problem offering a practical 
method of distributing the “unearned incre- 
ment” as the English call it, is quite another 
matter. After all, the school alone does not cre- 
ate the entire increased value of the surround- 
ing land. The effect is cumulative and while the 
school is the prime cause of the inflation of 
values, the surrounding and neighboring land 
owners who have improved their properties by 
erecting homes or business buildings have also 
contributed a share. 

Under our present system of individual own- 
ership and under our constitutions and laws, it 
is absolutely impossible for a school district to 
remedy the situation which Mr. Moore cites. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that 
while the school district may be obliged to suffer 
an injustice, that it is not altogether the loser. 
The fact that it has created an additional land 
value reverts to its own good in the form of 
taxes which will in their entirety far exceed a 
sum like the $1,800 which Mr. Moore cites, for 
every property holder in the neighborhood of the 
school whose land values have been increased, 
will pay tribute to the state for that increase. 
It would be interesting to work out the entire 
problem by actual observation Over a long per- 
iod of years. 

A final question which may be asked is this: 
If the school district should sell the property, 
would it not have returned to itself the amount 
paid in excess of the original value of the prop- 
erty? It is not likely that land which has been 
occupied for school purposes will depreciate in 
value over the original cost, particularly in a 
growing town. Finally then the schools will 
have returned to them what they paid. 
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Studying Music Appreciation, Pupils pointing out motit. Seattle, Wash. 


With a Victor you can teach music 


with the real music itself 


For the first time in history this is now possible, and it marks the greatest ad- 


vance movement ever made in school music. 


The course of study embodied in the book, ‘““What We Hear in Music’, is a 


thorough and comprehensive work in music history and appreciation, illustrated at 
every point by Victor Records. 


A Victor in the school furnishes the only practical method for the real study 


of music. 


It ¢/ustrates music to the pupils—teaches them through the medium of the 
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$60 special quotation 
to schools only 


The horn can be removed 
and the instrument 
locked to protect it from dust 
and promiscuous use by irre- 
sponsible people. 


securely 


actual voices of the world’s greatest singers and the actual music of the most 


famous musicians. 

That is why the Victor is being rapidly adopted by high schools, 
universities, colleges, conservatories, and other institutions everywhere. 

And because of its all-around usefulness in every branch of 
school work as well as in music study, the Victor is today in actual 
use in the schools of more than goo of the leading cities throughout 
the country. 

How long will it be before there is a 
Victor in your school? Why wait another day 
when any Victor dealer will gladly send the 
special school Victor to your school for a 
thorough trial? 

Write to us for booklets and full information, and 
we'll arrange for a demonstration right in your own school. 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT IN 
EDUCATION. 
By Thomas Geissness, Port Angeles, Cal. 

The political party under the leadership of 
Roosevelt and others is only one phase of the 
“progressive movement” now sweeping over the 
country. The political leaders affiliating with 
the new party emphasize the necessity of doing 
away with boss rule and of restoring to the 
people their full rights, granted them by the 
constitution, which rights are in danger of being 
taken away or destroyed. Because of the noise 
and flurry incident to a political campaign 
special attention has been called to the political 
phase of the progressive movement, but the 
causes of unrest and dissatisfaction in which 
the Progressive Party originated are also affect- 
ing other departments of life and that in a 
degree hardly less marked, tho at present less 
apparent. 

This is a government by representation and 
the people exercise most of their rights and 
powers thru duly elected representatives. A 
man who has been elected to represent his dis- 
trict in Congress or his state in the United 
States Senate, or who has been elected to repre- 
sent his people in the legislature of his own 
state has been highly honored if he is the choice 
of his people in selecting a.man in whom they 
have so great confidence as to. delegate to him 
important powers of legislation. However the 
political boss and demagogue has also had cer- 
tain powers bestowed on him which in a certain 
sense have been delegated to him by the people. 
If the people have not directly expressed by 
their vote the desire to have the boss represent 
them, they have nevertheless tacitly given their 
consent by their indifference or silence. And so 
the political bors is a “middle man” standing 
between the people and their duly elected repre- 
sentatives and exercising certain powers and 
wielding a certain in!iuence acquired by means 
of wealth, trickery or dishonesty and allowed 
to hold his place and influence because the 
people from whom he gets |\is power are either 
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tco weak, indifferent or too ignorant to throw 
him overboard. 

The sentiment which favors the overthrow of 
the boss in politics is liable also to favor the 
abandonment of delegated power whenever that 
is possible or practicable. The progressive ele- 
ment is, for instance; quite generally in favor of 
election of U. S. Senators by the people and the 
president of the U. S. by popular vote; it favors 
the abolishing of the caucus system inside the 
party lines and direct primaries instead, etc. 
While the progressive element does not aim to 
abolish representative government and to in- 
troduce a pure democracy it does emphasize the 
importance of doing away with all unneces- 
sary and offensive representation and further- 
more lays stress upon the fact that when it 
becomes necessary for the people to delegate 
certain powers to their chosen representatives 
care should be taken that these powers be dele- 
gated to individuals who may at least be rea- 
sonably expected to possess the ability and the 
integrity to carry out these powers with reason- 
able efficiency and diligence. If these princi- 
ples of the progressives are carried into the 
educational field we shall find that there is 
abundant room for their operation in the direc- 
tion of reform. Our educational system from 
the point of view of the amount of money ex- 
pended as well as the importance of the work 
done is second to no other department in our 
government. And in this system too we find 
that the work is carried on chiefly by men and 
women to whom certain powers have been dele- 
gated by the people. The trained workers in 
the educational field, except in some cases the 
state and county superintendents, must look for 
their position and compensation and tenure in 
office at the hands of the representatives of the 
people to whom the power have been delegated of 
hiring, fixing the compensation and dismissing 
those engaged in educational work. It would 
seem that the individuals to whom the people 
have delegated so great power in education 
should possess such qualifications as would give 
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reasonable assurance of efficient service. Near- 
ly all teachers, principals and superintendents 
are elected or appointed to their positions by 
Boards of Education the members of whom 
have been elected by the people. The members 
c{ these Boards with few exceptions serve with- 
out pay and no legal qualifications are required 
for these positions except in some states the 
ability to read the English language. That the 
power and duty of selecting teachers, fixing their 
salaries and term of office must be delegated 
by the people to some body less unwieldy than 
a popular assembly is quite evident, but it is 
almost absurd that this important power, and 
other powers now given to those representatives 
of the people in the educational field, are exer- 
cised by men and women who possess no quali- 
fications for the position than their own willing- 
ness to serve. The work of the schools has been 
criticised a great deal of late and the assertion 
has been made that the work is superficial, lacks 
thoroness and does not bring adequate returns 
on the money invested. That these charges are 
to a great extent true there*can be no doubt 
and it is more than a probability that many of 
these weak points in the system are due chiefly 
to the fact that the ignorant “middle man” in 
the educational system stand in the way, and 
the trained workers are only hired men and 
women who come and go and do their work by 
order of the Boards of ignorant and untrained 
laymen. It is doubtful if conditions improve 
greatly as long as teachers are only transients, 
interested in the community and its people but 
for a short time and always necessarily looking 
out for new fields and employing their skill and 
finesse in pleasing the touchy member of the 
Board and making life as agreeable as possible 
for the short time that they expect to remain in 
the locality. A teacher scarcely becomes ac- 
quainted with her pupils, a few of the patrons, 
and is just beginning to realize the needs of 
the community along educational lines when she 
departs for other fields to begin her work over 
again. 
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jae The situation resolves itself somewhat to this: unfavorable influence upon the attendance of RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHER TO 
ons by the people tax themselves to properly train boys than upon the attendance of the girls. THE PUPILS. 

whom teachers, principals and superintendents and A study of pupils’ ability to reason in arith- The responsibility of the teacher to all the 
smbave then they elect Boards, consisting usually of metic made in March, 1912, and reported in the pupils in her charge was the subject of an ad- 
» with- men or women without any training and often Superintendent’s Report for 1911-12 by First dress and a circular directed to the teachers of 
quired without experience and in fact often with little Assistant Superintendent Bauer showed that in Norristown, Pa., in November last, by Superin- 
ea the or no education to wield the actual power in co-educational schools both boys and girls made tendent A. S. Martin. 
sat the school affairs and to dictate to those trained to higher scores on the average than in the one-sex Dr, Martin called attention to the fact that 
¢ their the profession in matters purely educational. schools. “the progress of the pupil is as much concern 
egated Lhe professionally trained teachers, principals, In order to ascertain the influence of co-edu- to the good teacher as his behaviour. A pupil 
y than and superintendents have such ee ee the un- cation on the chances of a pupil for promotion who continually misbehaves is usually referred 
t it is trained, inexperienced and often ignorant school the following table was compiled. This table to the principal. Frequently the conduct of the 
r, and boards see fit to hand out to them. shows that in five out of eight instances a pupil is considered jointly by the superintend- 
tatives The progressive element which seems to have greater per cent of boys are promoted in the all- ent, the teacher, and the parent. Failure in les- 
» exer- for its aim the effacing of the useless and boys’ schools than in the co-educational schools, cons should be as much concern to a teacher as 
quali- troublesome “middle man” in politics might while in six out of eight instances a larger per failure in deportment. 
illing- turn their attention with hopes of still more far cent of girls are promoted in co-educational “In the past, pupils have failed during the 
s been reaching results to the ignorant and inefficient schools than in all-girls’ schools. The limited — firct month, during the second month, and dur- 
ertion “middle man” in our educational system. data supplied make it unsafe to draw inferences ing the third month, and sometimes during the 
lacks 2 ae ” = _ supplied aoe oo s ae whole term, without a conference of the teacher 
eturns nat co-education increases the giris chance tor snd the pupil, the teacher and the parent, the 
es are oe eee _ a promotion and decreases the boys’ chance. This teacher aa the principal, and the seoties and 
doubt According to statistics gathered for the re- difference in the per cent is probably not due to the superintendent, to determine the course 
iny of port of Superintendent Gwinn of the New the influence of co-education but rather to the which should be followed with the particular 
hiefly Orleans Public schools an excellent opportunity influence on the judgment of the teacher when pupil. Such cases are doubtless new develop- 
a? in is given to study the problem of co-education. she compares boys with girls and girls with at " Bieeme sail iensiene aumemnionn that ite 
and Of the sixty-two larger elementary schools for boys. When boys are compared with boys, a ° Tessar of a aaa eee lmelaaaiie 
1 and white pupils, eleven are all-boys’ schools, eleven greater per cent of them seems good than when n casita AB gprs i Sane ~ ae 
rk by are all-girls’ schools, two are co-educational in boys are compared with girls, and when girls tai on fant ial 7 wm: Si Tie tenes 
ained the primary grades and with sexes separate in are compared with boys, a greater per cent a - 1 — dis saly dj al ata tk f 
prove the grammar grades and the remaining thirty- seems good than when girls are compared with il - aad - 7 a 1] . a ts os a é i 
ients, eight are co-educational. The deductions made _ girls. solicitine jog tal cig at he, iets aaa 
e but 7 F —apacaaiaamet Gwinn lead to these con Table Showing Influence of Co-Education, Pro- When a pupil fails, it is the teacher’s particular 
oking eo ’ : motions in Grammar Grades, White Schools. problem to find out how this failure may be 
l and Co-education seems to influence regularity of FIRST TERM. avoided in the future. When a pupil is indif- 
f the attendance unfavorably. In the eleven boys Per Cent of Pupils Promoted. ferent or lazy, it is the teacher’s particular prob- 
ssible ae per oe t of vappies *ot 18 oe ists: | «.. 1. =... 8. | 5s _ lem to find out how the pupil may be interested 
1 - - € f s Girls s} sG 4 » aw P : ntast ” 
= nh ty it Teer cveduntonl the pet ue QO RARE RE! BRB Gilg el how he may he made indi 

hr ’ . Co-ed 197.60 98.15|89.71 95.28|88.03 88.43|82.61 87.85 To clearly define the responsibility of the 
+ schools, the per cent of attendance for the girls SECOND TERM. teacher to all the pupils Superintendent Martin 
; h is 87.5. There is a loss of 3.7 per cent in the Per Cent of Pupils Promoted. suggested a sensible rating of the efficiency of 
. oe average attendance of boys, while the loss for Grades) 81 a ee teachers based upon her success with each in- 
over the girls is .6 per cent. This fact appears to Boys Girls|Boys Girls|Boys Girls|Boys Girls 


indicate that co-education has a much greater 


Separate 96.11 96.11/91.79 95.15184.50 88.64/83.20 83.44 
Co-ed 195.51 97.15|/90.13 92.28|87.06 91.29/82.25 85.73 


dividual child: “Given a pupil with A ability 
and a result of A work, the teacher is a normal 
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our new “ Box Container” of which we 
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you on approval one of our exhibits—today. 
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teacher; given a pupil with A ability and a re- 
sult of B work, the teacher is below the normal 
teacher; given a pupil with A ability and a re- 
sult of C work, the teacher is very much below 
the normal teacher. The rating may also be 
expressed as follows: Given a pupil with C 
ability and a result of C work, the teacher is a 
normal teacher; given a pupil with C ability 
and a result of B work, the teacher is a norma) 
teacher plus; given a pupil with C ability and a 
result of A work; the teacher is a normal teacher 
plus. This rating is made so that the respon- 
sibility of the teachers may be more clearly de- 
fined. 

“Tf an educational survey were made of the 
Norristown schools by a neutral party and the 
result announced as A, every teacher in the 
corps would justly claim credit for contributing 
towards this result. If the result were an- 
nounced as ©, the teachers would undoubtedly 
share the responsibility. It would not do to say 
that the result is C because the pupils of the 
Norristown Publie Schools are only C grade. 

“Co-operation is necessary. It should be 
cperative from the first day of school to the last 
and should touch all pupils. Every pupil is of 
paramount concern to the teacher. The respon- 
sibility of the teacher concerns all the pupils.” 


PLAN FOR TRAINING TEACHERS IN 
LIMA, OHIO. 

The superintendent of schools at Lima, Ohio, 
Mr. John Davison has evolved a plan for train- 
ing teachers without additional cost to that city. 
Two separate rooms in one of the buildings, 
containing the second and third grades respec- 
tively, are under the direct supervision of a 
teacher who receives the combined salaries of 
the two grades and acts as training teacher. 


At present eight pupils are selected for the 
training class, the requirements heing as fol- 
lows: 
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1. The applicant must be a graduate of the 
Lima High School, or other high school of 
equal rank with that of Lima, or have had 
an education equal to the four years’ 
course of the Lima high school. 


2. The applicant must have passed satisfac- 
torily the Lima city teachers’ examination 
for an elementary certificate. 


3. The applicant must be recommended for 
admission by the superintendent of schools 
and regularly elected to membership ir. 
the training school by the board of educa- 
tion. 


The course is one year in length, and during 
this time each pupil spends at least two months 





Madame Maria Montessori of Rome, Italy, who is now 
touring in the United States. 


’ 
in each of the two grades, one month as assist- [ 
ant, and one month as teacher. The assistant 
must observe the teaching of the training teach- 
er, assist in directly seat work, become familiar 
with reports required by the superintendent, and 
with the ordinary routine of the classroom. | 
After the pupil has become familiar with the 


L 
routine of the school and feels free in the pres- I 
ence of the class, she begins to teach under the 

close supervision of the training teacher. Out- ’ 
lines must be prepared, at first with the direct ; 
help of the training teacher, but later without ¢ 
assistance. The plans are, however, criticised I 


before the pupil attempts to use them in class. 
After a pupil has given a lesson, the training 
teacher indicates the causes of success or fail- 

ure, with special emphasis on the good points. 

When not engaged in teaching or assisting, 
the pupil is required to spend her time in ob- 
serving the work of some of the best teachers in 
the city. The pupil spends two or three days 
with the same teacher writing out in full a 
lesson-plan of each branch taught in that grade. 

The training teacher reads all these plans, and 
answers such questions as her pupils may ask 
regarding the work observed. 

One hour a day is given to class recitations. 
During the year 35 hours are given to psychol- 
ogy, 40 to school management, 20 to the history 
of education, 35 to music, and the remaining 
time, about 55 hours, to lectures by the training 
teacher on how to teach the various subjects in 
the first four grades. 

The two classrooms under the supervision of 5 
the training teacher are adjacent, so that the 
work of the apprentice teachers can be easily 
observed and if not well done corrected before 
any harm is done the children. 

After completing the year’s training, the 
pupils are appointed to regular and substitute 
positions, according to the degree of proficiency 
shown in the training class. 
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HELPING CITIES THRU THE SCHOOLS. 

A recent bulletin of the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research lists ‘cities in which a direct 
effort is made to teach the children something 
of the civic, commercial and industrial achieve- 
ments and needs of the respective communities. 


Among others, the bulletin mentions the civics 


class of the Reading, Pa., boys’ high school, 
which has made a scouting tour of the city seek- 
ing unsightly and insanitary conditions. The 
boys have reported uncared for garbage cans, 
dirty alleys, unkempt yards, bad streets, unneces- 
sary street blockades, etc., etc. 

Superintendent Hawkins of Newark, O., has 
made the month of November, Newark month in 
the public schools. After a study of local condi- 
tions and affairs, the students wrote essays on 
the home city, the best of which were submitted 
to the newspapers for publication. 

Chicago has taught the facts of the local 
government since 1909, substituting these for 
Sth grade algebra. 

The board of trade of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
is helping the high school train the boys for 
citizenship. In the high school they are taught 
the principles of city government and in the 
Juvenile club are identified with real municipal 
work, taking part in actual investigations. 

El Paso public schools teach their home city 
and have civic classes interested in clean streets, 
city’s health and the poor. 

Three thousand boys and girls are learning by 
practical experience the civic needs of Alameda, 
Cal. 

Cripple Creek, Colo., schools teach civics thru- 
cut the entire course and do field work in con- 
nection with science classes. 

The public schools of Wilmington, N. C., teach 
their home city from third to eighth grades and 
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have organized classes with special interest for 
clean streets, health, parks, playgrounds and the 


poor. 
A SUCCESSFUL DINNER. 


To bring the schools and the town into closer 
relation and to secure mutual appreciation of 
problems, needs and progress was the purpose of 
a unique dinner arranged on November 26th, 
last, by the Commercial Club and the school 
board of Hannibal, Mo. Nearly two hundred 
persons including the leading business and pro- 
fessional men and teachers attended. 


The meal was prepared and served by the girls 
of the domestic science classes as a public de- 
monstration of the practical work done in the 
high school and in the upper grades. 

The addresses consisted of practical talks on: 
The Need of Co-operation, Mr. Fred Kansteiner, 
president of the Commercial Club; the High 
School, Principal R. B. Finly; Fostering School 
Sentiment, Captain W. F. Chamberlain, pres!- 
dent of the School Board; Unmet Needs of the 
Schools, Supt. Livingstone McCartney. Other 
addresses touched on Vocational Education, play 
and playgrounds, health in che schools, the 
teaching corps, etc. The dinner aroused con- 
siderable enthusiasm. 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. 


Oakland, Cal. An amendment of the school 
board’s rules provides for the separate conduct 
of the offices of building superintendent and 
business manager and the introduction of civil 
service requirements for janitors and other em- 
ployes of the department. The two offices men- 
tioned were formerly in one department. 

St. Paul, Minn. The school budget for the 
year includes provisions for the employment of 
an inspector of fuel and heating plants. The 
salary has been fixed at $1,500 a year and it is 
expected that the position will be filled by a man 
with a technical education, 

Akron, O. That purchases of school supplies 
nust be recommended and approved by the 
board before bills may be paid is the recent de- 
cision of the school board. The action was 
taken with the refusal of the chairman to ap- 
prove a bill of a plumbing concern for $1,600. 
It was found that a number of items on the bill 
had not been recommended by the board and 


1913 has been the most successful of 44 years of steady 
growth in the Book Cover business. 


this wonderful record is found in the fact that 40 years 
ago the Holden Company solved the problem of dou- 
bling the lives of free text-books and keeping them clean, 


The Holden Book Repairing Material has 
come into almost universal use in free text-book schools. 
The Combination Repair Outfit contains a full year’s 
supply for a grade of 40 pupils and is made up as 


1 Box ‘“‘T’”’ Binders 
1 Box Self-Binders 
2 Env. Transparent Paper 


The Holden System for Caring for Books 


is a scientific method based on sound pedagogic principles of using the 
above material so as to reduce the text-book bill, keep books clean, 
and to teach habits of cleanliness, carefulness and economy. 


The Holden Fibre Towel is made of long, clean fibres 
like those used in the book covers. 


Is rough enough to remove dirt, smooth and pliable 
enough to be pleasant to use. 


the work of two or three of the ordinary type. 











The secret of 


Dos not roll up and adhere 


One Holden Fibre Towel does 


Miles C. Holden, President 






for which they should not be held responsibie. 

As a result of the recent order of the school 
board at Canton, O., requiring that janitors sweep 
schoolrooms only after sessions are completed, 
several of the board’s employes have resigned 
from their janitorships. The men maintain that 
they cannot do the cleaning in the eight-hour 
limit without additional help provided by the 
board. At the present there are no funds in the 
treasury for this purpose. 

Dr. P. D. Shriner has been selected to suc- 
ceed Dr. W. O. Thompson on the school board at 
Columbus, O. Dr. Shriner was elected in Novem- 
ber to serve until the expiration of Dr. Thomp- 
son’s term in January, after which he will begin 
a new term of two years. 

Fall River, Mass. The customary change in 
the hours of the afternoon session of schools 
during the winter will not be made according 
to a recent decision of the school board. The 
sessions have been fixed at 1:40 to 4 o’clock on 
the ground that the noon period is short enough 
and that the two-hour intermission is not too 
much for teachers and pupils. 

The California state board of education has 
passed a rule which places all school activities 
conducted in the name of the respective schools 
under the direct authority of the school boards. 
The rule includes such organizations as debat- 
ing, athletics and social centers. 

Mobile, Ala. The school board has recently 
abolished the position of supervising architect 
filled by Mr. L. A. McNeill. 

Cumberland, R. I. A_ resolution has been 
adopted by the school board requiring that 
students in the schools seek permission of the 
board before proceeding in their plans for a 
social event. 

As an economical measure, the school board 
of Lower Merion township, Pa., has adopted 
automobile busses to supplant vehicles and cars 
in conveying students from outside districts to 
the high school at Ardmore. It is believed the 
new plan will be more practical. 

Cambridge, Mass. Assistant Superintendent 
J. J. Mahoney has been appointed secretary of 
the school board at a salary of $3,000 a year. For 
some time Mr. Mahoney has been acting as 
assistant superintendent and director of evening 
schools. 

(Continued on Page 36) 


NOTE: The page opposite is 


intended for every Superintendent 
of Schools, School Board Member, 
Schoolhouse Architect and School 
Official in the United States. 


(Signed) “THE SLATE QUARRIERS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA.” 
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Our New Year’s Greeting 











E, the undersigned quarriers of slate blackboard in the 

slate district of the great State of Pennsylvania, do 
separately and collectively, wish every School Official, Super- 
intendent of Schools, School Board Member. and Schoolhouse 
Architect in the United States 


cA Prosperous and Happy New Year 


We trust that the year 1914 will bring for you unbounded 


success and prosperity, and that your schools will thrive and 
flourish as never before in the history of this country. 


( Signed ) 
ALBION BANGOR SLATE CO., WIND GAP, PA. 
CROWN SLATE COMPANY, PEN ARGYL, PA. 
DIAMOND SLATE COMPANY, PEN ARGYL, PA. 
EXCELSIOR SLATE COMPANY, PEN ARGYL, PA. 
GRANVILLE HAHN, WALNUTPORT, PA. 
E. J. JOHNSON, 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 
LEHIGH STRUCTURAL SLATE MFG. CO., BANGOR, PA. 
NORTH BANGOR SLATE CO., BANGOR, PA. 
PARSONS BROS. SLATE CO., PEN ARGYL, PA. 
PENNSYLVANIA BLACKBOARD CO., SLATINGTON, PA. 
PHOENIX SLATE COMPANY, WIND GAP, PA. 
STEPHENS-JACKSON CO., PEN ARGYL, PA. 
M. L. TINSMAN & CO., PEN ARGYL, PA. 
THOMAS ZELLNER, SLATINGTON, PA. 
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History Readers 
Mythology Readers 


Stories from Chaucer 
Stories from the Iliad 
Stories of Siegfried 

The Story of Joan of Arc 
The Story of Columbus 

The Story of Francis Drake 
The Story of Walter Raleigh 


school use. Suitable for grades 3 to 7. 


“School” or “Home” binding. 






SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 
(Continued from Page 33) 

Terre Haute, Ind. The school board has en- 
tered the school supply field and will in the 
future purchase all school supplies and sell di- 
rect to the pupils. 

According to figures prepared by Albert Allen, 
business director of the school board, it will 
be possible for each pupil to save 10 per cent on 
each purchase of $1, leaving a profit of 5 per 
cent for the school funds. Individual merchants 
in the past have been able to make a profit of 
not less than 15 per cent on every textbcok sold 
and it is estimated that with the purchasing in 
the hands of the school board a saving of at least 
$10,000 will be possible for each year. 

Acting under the provisions of the recent Cali- 
fornia act establishing civic centers in public- 
school districts and making obligatory on the 
school boards the expenses of the same, the 
socialists of the city of Fresno have threatened 
to bring suit against the local school board. 
Some time ago the Socialists requested the use 
of the high-school auditorium for meetings, but 
when the matter was taken up, it was decided 
that a charge of $25 should be made for the use 
of the room. 

The contention of the Fresno school board is 
that the state law limits the use of schoolhouses 
as civic centers to the citizens of each particular 
school district and that it is not intended that 
the buildings shall be used by the people at 
large in public assemblages. That the law calls 
for the exercise of discretion is asserted by the 
school board in view of the provision that au- 
thority is vested “in the boards of trustees or 
boards of education for the making of all need- 
ful rules and regulations in the conduct of said 
civic center meetings and recreational activities 
even to the appointment of a special supervising 
officer to have charge of the grounds, preserve 
order and protect the school property.” 

The school board of Jacksonville, Ill., has in- 
troduced a new permanent record system based 
cn the recommendations of the committee on 
records and reports of the National Education 
Association. The system consists of record 
cards by means of which the progress of the 
pupils is indicated in a permanent form from 
year to year. The scholarship, deportment, at- 


“TOLD TO THE CHILDREN” SERIES 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS THAT MAKE AN 
IDEAL LIBRARY FOR THE CHILDREN AT 
HOME OR AT SCHOOL. 





Literature Readers 
Dramatic Readers 


Dainty in size and make-up,—the children’s own books. 


Here you may find, also, collateral reading that fol- 
lows the “Committee of Eight’ recommendations. 


Stories from Roman History 

Stories from English History 

Stories of the Vikings 

Stories from the Crusaders 

Little Plays 

Thackeray’s The Rose and 
The Ring 


The volumes are of uniform size, only 6 inches by 5 
inches, printed in large type, with unusually fine illustra- 
tions in full color, and bound with extra strength for 


LIST PRICE, 40 cts. per copy. 


Send 32c in stamps for any sample volume, specifying 





Address Educational Dept. 


E.P. Dutton & Company 


Successors to THOMPSON BROWN CO. 


681 Fifth Ave., New York City 


















Chicago 
Indianapolis 


tendance and other data are indicated on the 
records. It is expected that the new system will 
be of great value in keeping a record of the 
school enrollment, cases of non-promotion, 
truancy and the effects of good or poor teach- 
ing. 

As a result of the assertion of Assistant Super- 
intendent Elizabeth Hall, that primary children 
should not be required to stand when reading, 
the school board of Minneapolis, Minn., has pur- 
chased 5,000 small chairs to seat the small chil- 
dren in the first and second grades of the 
various city schools. Miss Hall, who has been 
paying special attention to these young pupils, 
has declared that when children of the primary 
grades stand up to read, their books wobble, 
their arms get tired and they not only get into 
bad positions, but that positive harm is done to 
the eyes and progress in the work is retarded. 

A recent decision of the loeal district court 
nakes it necessary for the school board at Grand 
Repids, Mich., to make an investigation of all 
cases of truancy before the issuance of warrants 
for arrests. The rule has been found necessary 
in view of the fact that in a number of cases 
where parents were accused of violations, it was 
proven that the children were detained thru 
good reasons. The old arrangement wasted the 
time of the court and of the fathers who were 
obliged to lose a half day from their work. 

The position of director of social centers has 
been created by the Cincinnati board of educa 
tion with the appointment of Frank Murden 
Moore of Youngstown, O. The salary has been 
fixed at $1,800 per year. 

Milwaukee, Wis. By a vote of nine to five, the 
school board has closed the doors of school 
buildings to suffrage meetings. The Milwaukee 
County Woman’s Suffrage Association had asked 
the school board for permission to hold its meet- 
ings in the school buildings, but the request was 
denied. 

Boston, Mass. The school board has ordered 
the appropriation of a sum not exceeding $700 
for the continuance of arithmetic tests previous- 
ly undertaken. 

Flint, Mich. The school board has recently 
made an appropriation of $116 to pay for the use 
cf the armory by the high-school cadets and the 
salary of the drill master in connection with the 


Also in use by county adoption in 32 counties in Iowa, in 20 


lutely by themselves. 


623 So. Wabash 


IN LESS THAN TWO YEARS 


Studies in Reading 


In use by state adoption in the following states: 


Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Utah 


~ 


counties in Missouri, in 3 counties in South Dakota; by district 
adoption in most of the counties of Nebraska and many in Colo- 
rado, and in more than 1000 cities and towns in various states. 


This Record Should Make You Consider 


If you are not already using these books in your grammar grades, 
you should consider what reading by this study plan will mean to 
your grammar grade children. 
deserve the best books. 


These children in your schools 
Even a hasty examination will convince 


you that these Grammar Grade Readers are to be classified abso- 


Three-book Series 


Fourth Reader or Book One 
Fifth Reader or Book Two ° - 
Advanced Reader or Book Three 


Ask anyone using these books and they will tell you that the 
“results are simply wonderful.” 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Lincoln 
1126-1128 Q St. 


same. The board members, with one exception, 
voted for the appropriation. The protest was 
made on the ground that military training was 
not included in the school activities and that 
the proper place for its teachings was in the 
military academy. 

Eau Claire, Wis. The school board has re- 
affirmed its decision of a year ago relating to 
secret societies in the high school. Students 
are urged to withdraw from these organizations, 
while failure to do so is punishable by expul- 
sion. 

Los Angeles, Cal. In connection with the re- 
organization of the business department of the 
school board, the school board has appointed the 
auditor and the supervisor of construction to 
act in the respective capacities of auditor of 
accounts and manager of the supply department. 
An expert has been secured to assist in putting 
the new system into operation. 

New Orleans, La. The indications brought to 
light following a recent meeting of the school 
hoard are that the new rules which have resulted 
in salary reductions for the city teachers will be 
modified. It is expected that a compromise will 
be effected which will obviate the rescinding of 
the new rules and which will gain for the teach- 
ers a number of the points for which they have 
been contending. Supt. J. M. Gwinn has declared 
that the board’s object in formulating the rules 
was not to reduce salaries, but to effect greater 
efficiency in administering education, to elimin- 
ate teachers inefficient and to reward by in- 
creases those who have proven themselves most 
efficient. 

New York, N. Y. Following a bitter fight 
against his reappointment as a member of the 
board of education, led by teachers and friends 
cf Supt. W. H. Maxwell, Mr. Thomas W. Chur- 
chill has been given a new term of office by 
Mayor Kline. It is quite generally predicted 
that Mr. Churchill will be re-elected president 
of the board, which will mean a continuance of 
the “progressive administration” which Mr. 
Churchill introduced a year ago. 

Cranston, R. I. The school board has recently 
barred the use of school buildings to Socialist 
meetings. The action was based on the ground 
that it was not deemed wise to open the schools 
for lectures under partisan auspices. 
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This Question of Visual Instruction 
Is An Important Problem 


OONER or later you will decide to adopt some form of visual instruction in your school, and 


when you do, you will be interested in that system which provides in the smallest compass, the 


most accurate, the most useful information possible to obtain for the various courses of the regular 


school curriculum. 


courses. 


dinary 


The system was devised by practical school ex- 
perts who prepared a complete descriptive and ex- 
planatory text for each slide with the view of getting 
the greatest educational service value from each 
scene, thus supplying accurate information which ob- 


Underwood & Underwood, Dept. s 








: = = . 
Superintendents 


PROGRAM FOR DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE. 

The tentative program for the department of 
Superintendence as prepared by President Ben 
Blewett and given out by Secretary Springer is 
as follows: 

Tuesday Evening, February 24 

Address of Welcome and Responses. Paper: 
Sociological Questions in School Co-operation, 
Edward T. Devine, Sociologist, New York City. 
Wednesday Morning, February 25. 

Distinctions between Vocational and Cultural 
Education, David Snedden, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for Massachusetts, Boston, Mass., and 
William C. Bagley, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Wednesday Afternoon. Part-Time, Continua- 
tion, Shop, and Trade Schools, R. J. Condon, 
Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio; H. 
P. Hughes, Superintendent of Schools, McComb, 
Miss.; F. W. Thomas, Supervisor of Apprentices, 
A. T. and S. F. Ry., Topeka, Kansas; Lewis 
Gustafson, Superintendent of Ranken School 
cf Trades, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wednesday Evening. Condition of Rural Schools, 
Presented by U. S. Bureau of Education. Hope- 
ful Experiments (20 minute papers), Mabel Car- 
ney, Normal, Ill.; Josephine C. Preston, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Olympia, 
Wash.: Susie V. Powell, Jackson, Miss.; Cora 
Wilson Stewart, Moorhead, Ky. 
lhursday Morning, February 5 

The Foundation of Educational Achievement, 
Edward IL. Thorndike, Professor of Educational 
Psychology, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 

Report of Committee on Economy of Time in 
Education, H. B. Wilson, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Topeka, Kansas: J. F. Hosic, Head of 
English Department, Chicago Normal College, 





In a small advertisement we can outline only in part the broad scope of the 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Stereopticon Method of Visual Instruction 


There are 1,000 slides in the system arranged ac- 
cording to a cross-reference plan, each scene illustrat- 
ing from two to six, in some cases ten or more of the 
different study topics taught in the regular school 
Thus the series equals more than 10,000 or- 
slides selected on the usual expensive and 
cumbersome plan. 
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viates the necessity of research work on the part of 
the teacher. 

This series of slides is supplied in cabinet form, 
cross-indexed, and so classified that the full teaching 
value of the entire collection is made instantly and 
continuously available to the busy instructor, 
withal rendering it the most important collec- 
tion of slides ever brought together for visual in- 
struction. 

Permit us to send you a more detailed outline 
of the Underwood & Underwood System of Visual 
Instruction, catalogs of lanterns, etc. 


12-14 West 37th St., New York 





Chicago, Ill.: W. A. Jessup, Director, School of 
Education, University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa. 
Thursday Afternoon. Round Tables. 
State and County Superintendents, Chairman 


Ve Augustus L. Downing, Albany, N. Y. 


Cities over 300,000 population, Supt. Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, Philadelphia, Pa 

Cities 25,000 to 300,000, Supt. Ernest O. Hol- 
land, Louisville, Ky. 

Cities under 25,000, Supt. Eli E. Bass, Green- 
ville, Miss. 

Thursday Evening. Determinants of the Course 
of Study, A. Duncan Yocum, University of Penn- 
tylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.;: John W. Withers, 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. 

Friday Morning. Rural Schools in New York, 
John H. Finley, Albany, N. Y. 

Rural School Administration,—A collaborated 
paper by Ellwood P. Cubberley, Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, and Edward C. Elliott, University 
of Wisconsin. 


HOME MONTH IN SCHOOLS. 

The month of November was set aside in the 
public schools of Newark, O., as the “Newark 
month,” and in each class of the high and grade 
schools one recitation period per week was set 
aside for the consideration of the local com- 
munity. 

In the grades above the fifth each child was 
obliged to prepare an essay of five hundred 
words on “My Home City.’ 

Each pupil was given the opportunity of writ- 
ing on some aspect of the city, its commercial, 
industrial or political life. The talks of the 
teachers were largely historical, geographical 
and industrial in character, and pointed out the 
different advantages of the community. 

The entire idea was originated by Supt. Wil- 
son Hawkins. 

The compositions which have been obtained 
will be carefully corrected and gathered in a 
volume to be preserved in the records of the 
board of education. 


FOR BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Kenosha, Wis. President Wilson’s first Annual 
Message to Congress has been adopted as a text 
in civics in the high and grade schools. 





The division of education of Harvard Univer- 
sity and the school committee of Newton. Mass., 
maintain a joint fellowship for research in edu- 
cation. The holder of the fellowship is a mem- 
ber of the faculty both at Newton and at Har- 
vard. He conducts investigations and experi- 
ments in the Newton schools with the active co- 
operation of the Newton teachers and the re- 
sults are published by the university. 

Supt. Charles S. Foos, of Reading, Pa., has 
been given a three months’ leave of absence to 
recuperate and rest. Mr. Foos suffered a ner- 
vous breakdown some time ago as a result of 
his work at the head of the school system. 

The seventh and eighth grades in Junction 
City, Kansas, are being conducted on the depart- 
mental plan. The plan of segregation is also 
used very successfully. Especially is this true 
in physiology, arithmetic and composition work, 
as special assignments can be made which will 
appeal to each particular sex. 

A new system of marking and promotion has 
been adopted for the grade schools at West 
Springfield, Mass., which provides promotion on 
the basis of the standard of work in each dis- 
tinct branch of school subjects. With the old 
plan pupils who failed to pass in any subject 
were required to repeat the entire term’s work 
The new plan gives each child the opportunity 
to advance as rapidly as his ability in each sub- 
ject permits. 

The old system of grades will be retained and 
pupils who are able to keep up in all branches 
will not be affected by the change. Those whose 
abilities are distinctly better in one line will be 
relieved of the disadvantage and allowed to pro- 
gress according to their ability in each line. 

Milford, Ia. A school year to cover the full 
twelve months of the calendar and the entire 
time of the superintendent for the work are pro 
vided in a new plan of the school authorities. 

A superintendent of schools has been ap 
pointed at a salary of $2,000 per annum and a 
corps of teachers at $60 per month. 

The summer activities of the schools will com 
prise the study of Agriculture while the superin 
tendent will undertake the supervision of the 
crop-raising activities of the boys. The latter 
will also have home laboratories where they 
may be enabled to perform experimental work 
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READY JANUARY 15th 


Methods of Teaching Shorthand 


A Practical Solution of Classroom Problems 


By EDWARD J. McNAMARA, M.A. 
Teacher of Shorthand, Jamaica High School, New York City, and 
Lecturer in the Methods of Teaching Shorthand at Adelphi College, Brooklyn 


This book should be in the hands of every progressive teacher of shorthand 
without reference to the system taught. It contains a description of successful 
methods of teaching the subject based upon sound pedagogical principles. It is 
the first book of its kind on the market and it will serve as a guide to the pros- 
pective teacher of shorthand and lead the experienced. teacher to analyse his | 
methods in the light of the principles of teaching enunciated. 


It offers teaching suggestions at every stage of the work from the organization 
of the class at the first session to the completion of the course. It explains many 
teaching devices that may be used to make the work more efficient; it describes 
the elements of the shorthand recitation and discusses the various types of instruc- 
tions. An analysis of shorthand speed is given and a workable plan is developed 
for the attainment of the “speed essentials”. The book contains an interesting 
study of the progress of a speed class from month to month and an accurate pian 
of measurement is set forth. In a word, it is a description of the methods of 
teaching shorthand in accordance with modern pedagogical principles 


160 pages, cloth, gilt. Price, $1.00 postpaid 
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of all kinds. Credits for outside activities will 
be given as in the case of the regular school 
studies. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Tentative plans for limit- 
ing the attendance at certain school buildings to 
the first three grades, in others to the sixth and 
lower and in still others to the full eight grades 
have been presented to the board for approval. 
The aim is to reduce expense by combining small 
classes of several schools in one building. To 
this end the educational committee has com- 
pleted a classification of schools in the north and 
east sections. The remaining schools will re- 
ceive a like classification. 

A school survey in connection with the social 
and civic improvement survey has been begun 
at Topeka, Kans., by the appropriation of $100 
by the school board for the work. The survey 
will be conducted by a representative of the 
Russell Sage Foundation and has been ordered 
with a view to going more completely into the 
various phases of the school system. It is ex- 
pected to cover not only the points touched in 
the improvement survey but also those which 
the school authorities are anxious to ascertain. 

Under the provisions of the Pennsylvania 
school code, the payment of pensions to janitors 
is impossible without additional legislation. An 
opinion to this effect was recently given to the 
school board at Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The board of education is 
considering a rule which will place in the hands 
of the superintendent the duty of nominating 
teachers and principals for the high schools. In 
the past, this has been done by a committee, 
without the professional advice of the superin- 
tendent. 

Muskegon, Mich. As an aid to high-school 
students desiring work before and after school 
hours, the principal of the high school has organ- 
ized a board of employment under the direction 
of the commercial instructor. 

The College of Education at the University 
of Minnesota announces a “short course” for 
school superintendents to be given during the 
last week of January, 1914. Many of our state 
universities have been offering short courses for 
farmers in connection with their colleges of agri- 
culture but the proposal of Dean Geo. F. James 
is new to this field of work. Dr. George D. 
Strayer of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity has been engaged for lectures on school 
administration and Dr. Lightner Witmer of the 
University of Pennsylvania will lecture on causes 
and cures of mental retardation. With the co- 
operation of members of the University faculties 
and the State Department of Public Instruction 


Isaac Pitman & Sons, Publishers, 2 West 45th St., New York 





The Chamberlin Map of North America 
During the Great Ice Age 


The only wall map of the kind published, and a graphic illustra- 
tion in color and symbol of the basal facts of the Great Ice Age. 


By THomas CHAMBERLIN, Head of Department of Geology, 
University of Chicago and most eminent authority on the Glacial 


You should see folder 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


tion Lessons. 


623 8. Wahash Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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a series of afternoon conferences will be con- 
ducted during the six days of the session on 
pressing problems of Minnesota education. The 
school superintendents and graded principals of 
the state have been invited and a large attend- 
ance is assured. 

Last year Maine enrolled a little more than 
48,600 children in one room country schools. 
Somewhat more than 45,000 were registered in 
the village schools of the State, while approxi- 
mately 32,000 attended city schools. An inter- 
esting feature of the returns made by the local 
superintendents shows how these children were 
distributed in the several grades. Thirty-one 
thousand were in ungraded schools. Of those in 
the graded schools 16,000 were in the first grade 
of the primary school. This number gradually 
diminishes up to the 9th grade which showed a 
registration of about 4,700. In the 1st grade there 
were seven hundred more boys than girls while 
in the 9th grade the girls outnumbered the boys 
250. The tendency of boys to leave school at an 
earlier age than girls is strikingly indicated 
by these statistics which emphasize the neces- 
sity of increased efforts on the part of school 
authorities to provide courses and work that 
will appeal as profitable to older boys. 


A PRACTICAL HIGH-SCHOOL COURSE. 


Printing has been a regular subject in the 
high school at Sioux City, Ia., for some time, and 
the boys of the class have begun the publication 
of a monthly paper entitled the “Print Shop 
Press.” The paper is a model in typographical 
makeup and is absolutely the product of the 
boys including interviews, long articles, stories, 
news matter, editorials and general makeup. 
The setting of type, the makeup and the press 
work compares well with similar productions of 
the best job printing offices. 

The print shop is one of the most practical 
of the departments of the Sioux City high school. 
It is busy all the time with real printing, not 
play work. It produces not only the monthly 
paper but also the examination sheets, and cir- 
culars for the several departments and for the 
night schools, but also high-grade commercial 
work which the schools require. Of course all 
the forms used in the administration of the pub- 
lic schools are printed, including the teachers’ 
directory, the courses of study and the annual 
reports. The boys are getting real work and are 
not in conflict with the commercial enterprises 
of the city. 

The school, under the direction of Supt. M. G 
Clark, is just organizing a four years’ course to 
cover the following subject matter: Four years 


A STRONG LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


FOR THE GRADES 


This list includes the Nature and Life Readers, the Modern 
Arithmetic Series, Mayne’s Sight Speller, and the Lyons’ Calcula- 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Our large list of commercial publications includes Lyons’ 
Bookkeeping, Manual of Munson Shorthand, and many others used 
wherever commercial subjects are taught. 


Other strong texts published recently by this house include 
Reed and Henderson's High School Physics, and First Course in 
Algebra by Williams and Kempthorne. 


The following Atlas Classics (pocket editions) are now ready: 
Macbeth, Burke’s Conciliation, and Idylls of the King. All are 
edited for high school use. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


1133 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Two New Publications 


In Merrill’s English Texts--Selections from American Poetry 
(Poe, Whittier, Longfellow, Bryant, Emerson, Holmes, Whitman) 


Price 40 cents 


In Merrill’s Story Books--Stories from the Far East 


Translated and edited by Roland G. Kent and I. Freeman Hall. 
Thirty-seven fable stories translated from the Sanskrit. Supplementary 
material not duplicated in other books. 


Price 30 cents 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
432 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 
Publishers of School and College Textbooks 


323-325 East 23d St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





of English, beginning with a thoro drill in tech- 
nical English grammar, and ending with one 
year’s course in newspaper reporting and corres- 
pondence. The instruction in English will be 
thoroly practical from start to finish and during 
the four years the student will have visited and 
reported upon all forms of industry and com- 
merce and social activity in the city. He will 
have had his articles thoroly criticised from the 
standpoint of good English as well as news- 
paper writing. The course includes four years 
of history, beginning with Ancient History and 
leading to a thoro course in American history 
and politics. Two years of fundamental science 
will be required; one year of general science 
and one year of biology. There will also be two 
years of mathematics, one year of algebra and 
a year of geometry and applied shop mathe- 
matics. 

In addition to the above the student will have 
had four years of shop work of ninety minutes 
per day. This will be of the most practical 
kind as illustrated by the class of printing men- 
tioned above. Certainly this school appreciates 
the possibilities for real trade work, 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. 

H. F. Moore, of Wolfeboro, N. H., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Berlin. 

Harvard, Neb. L. G. Gilkeson of Arlington, 
has been elected superintendent of schools. 

Oconto, Wis. W.T. Anderson, recently elected 
superintendent of the city schools, has resigned 
to accept a state inspectorship of graded schools. 
Mr. Anderson will receive a salary of $2,000. 

Mr. Everett B. Durfee, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Fall River, Mass., has been elected 
principal of the Bradford Durfee Textile School. 
The position carries a salary of $3,000 a year. 

Columbia City, Ind. J. E. Tanner, superin- 
tendent of schools, has resigned. Mr. Tanner 
was formerly head of the schools of South Whit- 
ley and assumed control of the former in Sept- 
ember last. 

Carroll, Ia. E. S. Rouse of Tama, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent of schools. Mr. Rouse 
succeeds W. H. Gemmill who has assumed the 
duties of secretary to the state board of educa- 
tion. 

Supt. J. L. Fulk of Seward, Neb., has resigned 
as head of the public schools, the same to take 
effect with the beginning of the new school 
term 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. Herbert F. Taylor, of 
Revere, Mass., has been elected superintendent 


of schools. Mr. Taylor succeeds R. T. Taylor 
deceased 
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School District Property. 


While two directors of a school district may 
bind the district by their contract, they can do 
so only at a meeting at which all the directors 
are present or of which they have had notice— 
Rice v, School Dist. No. 20 of Bradley County, 
Ark. 

Where school directors meet, either by agree- 
ment or pursuant to notice, the law prescribes 
no procedure for the transaction of business; the 
directors having power to bind the district by a 
contract after consultation and deliberation.— 
Rice v. School Dist. No. 20 of Bradley County, 
Ark. 

The Utah Comp. Laws of 1907 (f/ 1891 x 42), 
providing that the board of education shall re- 
quire a certified check of not less than 5 per 
cent of the bid to accompany each bid to build 
a schoolhouse, to be forfeited if the bidder fails 
to enter into the contract and furnish bond, has 
no application after the contract has been en- 
tered into and a bond furnished.—Tooele Bldg. 
Ass'n v. Tooele High School Dist. No. 1, Utah. 


Regularity of Official Proceedings. 

Public officers charged with the performance 
of official duty are presumed to have performed 
Such a duty at the proper time and in the proper 
manner.—Tooele Bldg. Ass’n v. Tooele High 
School Dist. No. 1, Utah. 

In an action to enjoin the carrying out of a 
contract by the district board of education for 
the erection of a high school in a particular 


locat on, it will be presumed that in accordance 
With Sess. Laws of 1911 (c. 31, 7 9, 11), the 
board called an election and that the majority 


of the voters voted for the erection of the high 
School at that location.—Tooele Bldg. Ass’n v. 
Tooele High School Dist. No. 1, Utah. 
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School District Taxation. 

A corporation which is a taxpayer may main- 
tain a suit to restrain the carrying out of an 
illegal contract by the district board of educa- 
tion for the erection of a high school building.— 
Tooele Bldg. Ass’n v. Tooele High School Dist. 
No. 1, Utah. 

Teachers. 

Where two school directors went to the house 
of a third to induce him to participate in the 
execution of a contract employing plaintiff to 
teach the school, but such third director refused 
to do anything then except sign notices for a 
school election, an instruction that plaintiff’s 
ccntract signed by the other two directors was 
valid, if the third director took any part in any- 
thing that was done at that time, was properly 
refused.—Rice v. School Dist. No. 20 of Bradley 
County, Ark. 

The minutes of a school board appointing a 
teacher Held to constitute the contract of em- 
ployment, and, tho the teacher sued on the con- 
tract to recover damages for wrongful discharge, 
his right to recover depended on the action of 
the board as evidenced by its minutes.—Costello 
vy. School Dist. of Hazel Tp., Pa. 

Tho the minutes of a school district showed 
a preliminary report of a committee recommend- 
ing the appointment of a teacher for one year 
only, an order for the appointment of the teacher 
for three years was valid, and, where such 
teacher was wrongfully prevented from serving, 
he could recover the salary for three years, less 
amounts earned in other employments during 
such term.—Costello v. School Dist. of Hazel 
Tp., Pa. . 

School Districts and Their Government. 

School districts are quasi municipal corpora- 
tions of the most limited power known to the 
law.—Pasadena School Dist. v. City of Pasadena, 
Cal. 

School districts being quasi municipal corpora- 
tions of the most limited power, their trustees 
have special powers, and cannot exceed the 
limit.—Pasadena School Dist. v. City of Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

A school district has only such powers as are 
conferred on it by statute—Mulligan v. School 
Dist. of Hanover Tp., Pa. 


LABORATORY  FURNITU 
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A 6-foot Chemistry Desk to 
Accommodate 24 Students 





No. 5750 — Chemistry 


In a space 4x6 feet, the No. 5750 accommodates 24 students. Each 
has a drawer deep enough to take the re-agent bottle. The cupboards 
are used in common by the students, or the spaces may be left open 
for waste jar receptacle without extra charge. 
desk six feet long, the students must be worked in sections of four. 


Naturally, as in any 


@ This desk is especially designed for the high school and the lower 
grades where rudimentary chemistry is taught, and the appropriation 
is limited. Is also built in twelve-foot length to take 48 students or 
any length in multiples of three feet. Write for prices now. 


G Every feature in the desk is “Kewaunee’s” usual high Quality. 


EXPERTS 


School districts are public or state agencies, 
and are not liable for damages caused by omis- 
sion to perform a duty, unless the cause of action 
is expressly given by Statute.—Plumbing Sup- 
ply Co. v. Board of Education of Independent 
School Dist. of City of Canton, S. D. 

The state may provide, in the exercise of its 
police power and under a general law, for a 
complete system of regulation for the protec- 
tion of public health, safety and comfort in the 
erection of schoo] buildings.—Pasadena School 
Dict. v. City of Pasadena, Cal. 

Property. 

A school district is not liable on a warranty 
contained in a deed of a school site acquired by 
cminent domain and subsequently abandoned for 
school purposes, in the absence of a showing 
that the officers executing the deed were author- 
ized by the school board to execute the same.— 
Mulligan v, School Dist. of Hanover Tp., Pa. 

A school district has no express or implied 
power to bind itself by a convenant of warranty 
contained in a deed of property previously ac- 
quired by it in the exercise of the power of 
eminent domain.—Mulligan v. School Dist. of 
Hanover Tp., Pa. 

Under the South Dakota laws of 1909, c. 245, 
members of board of education of school district, 
which failed to require from a contractor a bond 
conditioned for the payment of labor and ma- 
terial, Held not individually liable-—Plumbing 
Supply Co. v. Board of Education of Independent 
School Dist. of City of Canton, S. D. 


LEGAL NOTES. 

The Supreme Court of Oklahoma, in an opin- 
ion recently given, holds that the powers of 
equity may not be invoked to enjoin the officials 
of a school district from discharging a teacher 
previously employed by contract to teach a 
school for a specified time. If the discharge is 
wrongful, the teacher has the benefit of an action 
at law for the recovery of salary or for damages 
on account of breach of contract. 

The district court at Irwin, Pa., has recently 
cismissed the case of certain taxpayers of the 
city of Irwin against the North Huntington town- 
ship school board in which it was sought to 
enjoin the latter from joining with the Irwin 
school directors in the erection of a joint high 
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school. In dismissing the case, 
reasons were given: 

First—‘‘As school directors of adjoining school 
districts are authorized by law to erect and 
maintain a joint high school, the court has no 
power to control their discretion in the selec- 
tion.” 

Second—‘“As there is no evidence in the case 
to show that the defendants acted illegally or 
transcended their power or were influenced by 
other consideration than the public interests, 
the bill can not be maintained.” 

In dismissing the case, the judge ordered that 
no witness fees be allowed, but court costs be 
paid by defendants. This will be for docketing 
and amounts to about $5. 

The recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
New Mexico denying a rehearing in a case be- 
tween a school board and a teacher has the 
effect of upholding the board of education in dis- 
niissing insubordinate teachers despite contract 
held by the latter. The case arose in the town 
ol Gallup and concerned the local board of edu- 
cation and a young woman teacher of the town. 

That trustees of school districts have the power 
to permit the use of school buildings for sectar- 
ian, religious or other purposes is a recent inter- 
pretation of the Idaho school laws given by 
County Attorney R. L. Givens of Ada County, 
Idaho. In his opinion he makes it clear that the 
trustees may permit the use of the buildings for 
such purposes but may not collect rent for the 
game. 

In explaining his decision, Attorney Givens 
aid: “Of course, the trustees may not permit 

ise of school buildings for any purpose which 


the following 


ld in any way « with or militate 
agai! their use for hool purposes. The 
power of the district tru: to rent for sec- 
tarian purposes must, of cou be limited in 
such a way as not to conflict w the use of the 
building for school purposes. 

“For instance, the trustees might ume to 


tie up the district by a long time lease of the 
buildings for sectarian purposes which would 
clearly militate against the school interests, and 
the trustees would thereby be acting outside 
their powers in this connection. 

“District trustees, other than the trustees of 
independent school districts, may permit the use 
of school buildings for sectarian purposes, but 
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inasmuch as the power of trustees to rent is 
vested only in trustees of independent districts, 
only trustees of independent districts are given 
the power by this act to make a charge for the 
use of school buildings for sectarian purposes.” 

That children between the ages of 6 and 12 
years are not required to walk to school when 
the building is situated more than a mile from 
their homes is a decision recently made by the 
circuit court of South Bend, Ind. The suit was 
brought against a school patron of Clay township 
for failure to send his daughter to school. 


COLD FRESH-AIR ROOMS ADOPTED. 

The School Committee of Middletown, Conn., 
has ordered that all classrooms of the elementary 
schools be turned into fresh-air rooms during 
the winter and that the temperature in them be 
maintained at from 64° to 68° Fahrenheit. 

In announcing its order to the parents of 
pupils, Dr. Wm. A. Wheatley, superintendent of 
the Middletown schools, points to the failure 
cot ordinary ventilating systems under ideal con- 
ditions. ‘““Many recent investigations,’ he writes, 
“have proven beyond any doubt that the latest 
and best ventilating systems unassisted cannot 
and do not supply sufficient fresh air for even 
thirty-five children in a fair-sized schoolroom, 
and that unless the open windows are used freely 
or an expensive humidifying system is installed, 
the schoolroom air becomes in the fall, winter 
and spring so dry that it causes sore throats, 
colds, bronchitis, and many other ills. 

“The outdoor and open-window schools, in- 
tended for sickly children, have shown the won- 
derful effects of fresh, cool, moist air, the chil- 
dren in most cases regaining their health and 
also advancing more rapidly with their studies 
than well children breathing the regular, stuffy, 
warm, dry air of the schoolrooms. These fresh- 
air schools have multiplied the last few years 
so that now there are hundreds of them in the 
United States.” 

In applying the open-air classroom idea to the 
Middletown schools, Dr. Wheatley writes to the 
parents: “To give your children fresh air, cool 
enough and moist enough to be most healthful 
aud to lessen greatly the danger from contagious 
diseases, we plan, as far as advisable, to have the 
windows open most of the time on one side of 
the schoolroom and, so far as we are able, to 


Greater Interest 


Leading educators everywhere recognize the importance 
and advantage to the teacher in appealing to the imagination 
of the pupil. Lessons in Geography, Science, History, etc., can 
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regulate the temperature keeping it between 64 
degrees to 68 degrees. We shall protect the 
children from drafts and give them more physi- 
cal exercise than in the past, and we ask you 
to provide them with sufficient clothing for the 
cooler air or to let us know if you are unable to 
do so. 

Children who upon the advice of a physician 
will be unable to remain in the cold rooms are 
to be excused.” 


WINTER SHORT COURSE FOR COUNTRY 
BOYS. 


The Geneseo, Illinois, Township High School 
has since December first conducted a “short 
course for country boys.’ The course started 
with an enrollment of 24 boys, ranging in age 
from fifteen to twenty years, and in advance- 
ment from the eighth grade to the third year 
of high school. The establishment of the new 
course is the result of a definite demand on the 
part of the farmer taxpayers who have not been 
receiving the benefits for which they have been 
paying because of the need for the boys during 
the spring and fall. 

Inquiries begun by Principal A. J. Beatty de 
veloped that there were enough of the country 
boys interested in the course to warrant the 
undertaking altho it was estimated that not more 
that twelve or fifteen would take advantage of 
it during the first year. 

Five classes were organized to accommodate 
the new students including such subjects as 


commercial geography, business. arithmetic, 
business English, elementary Agriculture and 
Manual Training. Each student enrolled for 


four of the five classes and all but one in the 
Agriculture class. A few of the boys who had 
done some work of a high-school grade were 
entered in the regular high-school classes. 


Mr. C. B. Watson, a graduate of the Agricul- 
tural Department of the University of Illinois, 
and a practical farmer, has charge of the class. 
The course will continue until the spring work 
makes it necessary for the boys to leave school. 
So far as is known, no other Illinois high school 
has ever offered such a course and the manage 
ment of the school feels that it is inauguarating a 


= and very important departure in high-school 
study. 
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Tell me thy company and I will 
tell thee what thou art.—< eroani 


Are you thinkirg of learning to write 
shorthand? If so, when you choose a sy<«- 
tem remember that you will be judged by 
People will ask, 


the company you keep. 
Do you write 


Benn Pitman 
Phonography 


—the system written by the great majority 
of official shorthand reporters; the system 
used by most of the civil-service shorthand 
writers of the United States Government 
the system taught in the leadirg public high 
schools and private commercial! schools 
the system approved in all its important 
features by the National Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association thru the adoption of 
the report of its Standardization Com- 
mittee? 

How would you like to answer such a 
question by saying No; I write a system 
that has built up no respectable following of 
professional reporters, a system used by 
only a little fraction of the Government 
shorthand clerks; a system rapidly written 
by only a few freak * experts’ who go about 
the country doing “ speed contest” stunts 
under artificial conditions, but who are never 
heard of in professional reporting circles? 

In which company would you wish to be 
found? 

Published by 


The Phonographic Institute 
Company, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


BENN PITMAN, Founder. 
Jerome B. Howarp, President, 
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A History of the United States. 

By Henry Eldridge Bourne and Elbert Jay 
Benton. 598 pages. Price, $1.00. D. C. Heath 
& Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

Time and change make the compilation of a 
textbook on the history of the United States 
more and more a question of selection. Designed 
for seventh and eighth grades, this book is based 
upon the recommendations of the Committee of 
Eight of the American Historical Association. 

To give unity to their treatment the authors 
have emphasized: (1) the migration of people 
from many different nations to America; (2) 
the westward movement in America. Still our 
economic and social development has been made 
unusually prominent. The importance of geo- 
graphical facts has not been forgotten in study- 
ing wars, explorations, rivalries between early 
settlers of different nationalities. Illustrations 
of modern buildings and processes, old prints, 
fac-similes of old public documents and adver- 
tisements, seventy maps enrich the context. 
F’xercises at the end of each chapter call for 
investigation and comparison. Much valuable 
matter may be found in the appendix. A few of 
the more characteristic ones are: (1) population 
of the United States by races; (2) place of birth 
of present population; (3) waste of wealth in the 
United States; (4) industrial progress in the 
United States. 

A clear style, well-p: 
searching questions, a 
guishing features. 
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EVERY TEACHER SHOULD READ 


CURRENT ACTIVITIES AND INFLUENCE OF 


EDUCATION 


By JOHN PALMER GARBER, Ph.D. 
Associate Supt. of Public Schools of Philadelphia. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


A report upon current educational activities thruout the world, dealing 
with such problems as vocational and agricultural education, developments 
affecting the public schools and higher institutions of learning, social 
problems, foreign educational institutions, meetings, etc. 
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Piracy on the high seas savors of lawlessness. 
But the conditions under which these pirates 
lived make their example comparatively harm- 
less, while their daring and love of adventure 
are very attractive. The name of the one who 
has adapted these stories does not appear on 
the title page. Why not? Several fine qualities 
are used in making such good adaptations, 
Modern Arithmetic. 

By Henry C. Cox, George A. Tallant and Fred- 
erick H. Umholtz. 256 pages. Lyons & Carna- 
han, Chicago, New York. 

One sees at a glance the good paper, clear 
type, effective arrangement in this arithmetic 
which offers work for the first four years in this 
subject. Much suitable work is provided for the 
children. Graphic devices are numerous; some 
are quite novel. Use of the simpler fractional 
furms is introduced early and naturally. The 
final aim is that children shall become able to 
add, subtract, multiply, and divide rapidly and 
accurately. 


Lippincott’s Fourth Reader. 

In Two Parts. By Homer P. Lewis and Eliza- 
beth Lewis. 360 pages. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia and London. 

This Fourth Reader begins with a selection 
from George Macdonald’s “At the Back of the 
North Wind,” and ends with one from R. L. 
Stevenson’s “Treasure Island.’ Could there be 
anything much better? Each and every selec- 
tion may justly be called “real literature.” As 
Cowper might phrase it “they will engage child- 
hood and please those of a riper age.” 
Treasure Island. 

By Robert Louis Stevenson. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by Ferdinand Q. Blanch- 
ard. 275 pages. A. §, Barnes Company, New 
York. 

A rousing story of action has been well edited. 
The personal sketch is sympathetic; the account 
of how “Treasure Island’ came to be written is 
interesting; the notes explain only what needs 
explanation; while the topics for written work 


The Macmillan Company, New York 


in the classroom, based upon each chapter, seem 
practical. 


Principles and Methods of the Teaching of Geo- 
graphy. 

By Frederick L. Holtz. 359 pages. Price, 
$1.10. The Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 

Teachers and students should be duly grateful 
to German scholarship for the “analysis of the 
nature of geography as a science and of the 
pedagogical principles involved.” 

Every chapter, from the earlier ones on ways 
of using textbooks and home geography to those 
on type studies and the evolution of geographi- 
cal knowledge, proves that an intimate acquaint- 
ance with details need not impair a broad out- 
look. If there is an occasional reference to 
German ways of vitalizing formal textbook 
statements by good oral instruction, no harm is 
done. It is well now and then to puncture our 
satisfaction in our own ways of teaching. But 
a just balance is kept. Teachers are reminded 
that these same textbooks represent the methods 
and advice of the best instructors and that they 
would do well to follow these authors’ sugges- 
tions seriously. The unusual quality of common- 
sense appears in the temperate statements, in 
the preference for simple ways of illustrating 
fundamental principles, in the mention of the 
good points in discarded theories. Apt adjec- 
tives, strong phrases, touches of humor, remark- 
able clarity of style mark the compact sentences. 

As one reads, one’s sense of the dignity and 
importance of this subject grows. How closely 
geography is connected with industry, with 
science, with life! It is well worth while not 
only to understand existing conditions, but 
also to understand the causes back of these con- 
ditions, since everything, from slowly moving 
glaciers to gently falling autumn leaves, is for 
our use and behoof. 


The Ugly Duckling and Other Tales. 

By Hans Christian Anderson. Translated by 
Mrs. Edgar Lucas; edited by F. C. Tilney. 127 
pages. Price, $0.50. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. 

Anderson’s Fairy Tales are prime favorites 
with children of every age. The present volume 
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is a collection of twelve of the best stories 


reproduced in handsome typographical form. 
The illustrations form a rare collection of the 
best English illustrative work, beautiful in its 
harmony, softness of tone, richness of color and 
excellence of workmanship. 


Commercial Correspondence. 

By Carl Lewis Altmaier. 252 pages. Price, 
$0.70. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

The character of this book is explained by its 
title. Its contents are grouped under these 
heads: (1) the technique of a business letter; 
2) the composition of a business letter; (3) pos- 
tal information. 

On the principle that trifles make perfection 
while perfection is no trifle the details under 
the first head are many and minute, tho essen- 
tial. Many good problems are set, not in algebra 
but in the composition of business letters. Full 
data are given for letters of inquiry, letters 
ordering goods, letters requesting payment, 
letters, indeed, of many kinds. These are to be 
written, re-written, until some power has been 
gained in writing a business letter in a clear, 
terse, complete, exact, methodical manner. If 
to all these fine qualities there be added that 
touch of courtesy which is often indefinable, but 
which can always be felt, so much the better. 
The matter under postal information is quite 
up-to-date, since it has been revised to August, 
1913. Its fullness of information will make it a 
reference book to the educational and the busi- 
ness world. 

As the author is director of the Department of 
Commerce and Finance in Drexel Institute the 
statements in this new and revised edition ar 
almost authoritative. 


Tales of Two Bunnies. 

By Catherine Pyle. 87 pages. Price, $1.00, 
net. E, P. Dutton & Company, New York. 

[In this attractive book very little children may 
read of the everyday life of two little rabbits, 
Toppety and Hoppety. These little bunnies were 
sometimes good, sometimes naughty, just like 
the little readers. One queries “Did the author 
design these taking illustrations for the text or 
write the text for the illustrations?’ The ques- 
tion is every whit as puzzling as the Lady Or 
the Tiger. 


CONSIDER THE EYE STRAIN 


It is a well known fact that the use of Motion Pictures in Schools is 
becoming more prevalent every day, and we desire to call your atten- 
tion to the all important matter Proper Projection of the Pictures. 


In purchasing a projecting machine your aim should be to procure the best, and with this 
thought in mind too much consideration cannot be given to the selection of a machine that 
throws a clear, flickerless picture on the screen. 


Stories from the Far East. 

By Roland G. Kent and I. Freeman Hall. 153 
pages. Price, $0.30. Charles E. Merrill Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 

These short stories have the wit and wisdom 
of fables. For centuries they have been told 
over and over again to boys and girls of far- 
away Hindustan. Now two men, highly trained 
in management and in philology, have translated 
them for boys and girls in the western world. 
Out of the East cometh wisdom. 


Correlated Mathematics for Secondary Schools. 

Part I—Algebra—First Course. By Edith 
Long and W.C. Brenke. 283 pages. Price, $1.10, 
net. The Century Company, New York. 

Only trained teachers in mathematics are com- 
petent to express a critical opinion on “Corre- 
lated Mathematics for Secondary Schools.” Still 
the opinion of one outside this class may have 
some value, 

The idea of drawing figures to express mathe 
matical relations is unquestionably a sound one. 
From arithmetic thru trigonometry pupils often 
find their difficulties disappear on drawing a 
figure. Thru ignorance or inertia they stare at 
the puzzling problem and sometimes have to be 
fairly prodded into using obvious means. So 
one may look favorably upon “this serious at- 
tempt to knit together the subjects of algebra 
and geometry thru the constant use of construc- 
tive geometry in connection with algebraic 
work.” Exact drawing, paper cutting, super- 
position are required in bringing out fundamen- 
tal facts regarding angles, intersecting lines, 
polygons, circles, and some simple solids. How- 
ever, the book is an algebra, not a geometry. 

A teacher of mathematics in the high school 
of Lincoln, Nebraska and a professor of mathe 
maties in the University of Nebraska have sent 
out this departure from routine lines. 


Gulliver’s Travels. 

By Jonathan Swift 128 pages Price, $0.50, 
net. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

The present volume contains two of Gulliver's 
best known voyages, namely those to the land 
ot the dwarfs and to the land of the giants. The 
stories given in this volume have been selected 
from Gulliver’s works as the two most important 
and best loved; they represent two complete 


Faultless Projection is Attained 


thru the use of 


Power's Perfect Projector 
Cameragraph No. 6A 


in use by over 65% of the trade 
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NICHOLAS POWER COMPANY 


88-909 GOLD ST., NEW YORK CITY 


stories in condensed form eliminating all refer- 
ence to things of little interest to young readers. 

The two voyages of Guilliver as narrated in 
the volume cover five chapters each. The 
language is simple, direct and interesting in its 
treatment. Many of the chapters are preceded 
by fine pen pictures ranging from the comical to 
the more serious. Scattered thru the pages may 
also be found excellent engravings in brown or 
mixtures executed in the real English finish. 
These are especially pleasing in the blending of 
the browns or the mixtures of colors and in the 
fine workmanship displayed. 

There is a frontispiece, a short introduction, 
a table of contents and a list of the illustrations 

The book is bound in scarlet and gold, with 
an illustration on the face similar to those found 
on the inside pages. The lettering is in gold 
corresponding to the decorative treatment, 


In Sunny Spain. 

By Katharine Lee Bates. 299 pages. Price, 
$1.00, net. E. P. Dutton & Company, New York. 

The editor of this series has here certainly 
realized her aim. This book indeed “interprets 
the surroundings, the characteristic ideas, the 
ideals of child life’ in sunny Spain. 

A motherless brother and sister are living in 
the only remaining fragment of an old Moorish 
palace, near the Alhambra. When their father 
with his older son leaves Spain to fight in the 
Cuban War these children are sent under the 
care of a trustworthy servant to live with an 
aunt. Not in automobiles, not in steam cars, but 
in a mule train, do they travel from southeastern 
to northwestern Spain. Bright, spirited, unfail- 
ingly courteous, they become the delight of that 
long mule train. With them we follow the slow 
journey thru valleys, over hills and mountainous 
ridges to Santiago, set upon a hill, in a circle of 
hills. With them we hear and enjoy the riddles 
in rhymes, the apt distich, the many folk-songs 
Love of poetry must be general and deeply- 
seated among the Spanish 

By and by the older brother returns, carrying 
one empty sleeve and bringing word that their 
father had died at the post of duty. Proud even 
in his sorrow, the younger orother recalls his 
father’s last words to him: “Wish nothing for 
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yourself nor for me but that we may always do 
our duty.” 


Animal Husbandry for Schools. 

By Merritt W. Harper. 433 pages. Price, $1.40, 
net. The Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 

The needs of beginners have been remembered 
in the arrangement of this subject matter. Each 
class of farm animals—horses, cattle, sheep, 
swine, poultry—is considered by itself. Each 
class has the same sub-heads of breeds-judging, 
feeding, care and mangement. 

The native home appearance, qualities, relative 
value of the different breeds under each class are 
minutely and clearly described. The plan of a 
student’s score-card requires him to study, one 
by one, the points of an animal. Here minutia 
count for something. Tables from recognized 
authorities give the amount and kinds of food 
needed for a nutritive ration. Numerous other 
tables give in a compact form many important 
facts, while the fulness of the index makes it 
easy to find any table desired. Pointed questions 
at the end of each chapter call for equally 
pointed answers. One hundred and fifty-three 
good illustrations tell a varied story. 

Laboratory exercises are allowed fifty pages. 
Realizing that many schools lack facilities for 
the study of animal husbandry, many exercises 
nave been suggested, in order that the teacher 
may choose such as he requires or as his facili- 
ties permit. 

The large 
style, the 
bandry fo! 
knowledge 


number of facts given, the clear 
rood arrangement make “Animal Hus- 
Schools” helpful to all needing more 
about farm animals. 
Boys and Girls 

By James W. Foley. 293 pages. 
net. E. P 

This is one of 
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For use in the commercia iglish depart 
ments of the high schools the d of educa 
tion of New Orleans has recenti, adopted as 
textbooks: “Modern Business ki } by 
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Smyth and Mayne, for the 
“Mechanics of Writing” 
second-year course. 

The following works, published by Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons, have been officially adopted for use 
in the Day and Evening High Schools of New 
York City for 1914. Taquigrafia Espanola; Clave 
de la Taquigrafia Espanola de Isaac Pitman (No. 
7619); Marsh’s Elementary German Commercial 
Correspondence; and Pitman’s German Commer- 
cial Reader. 

The South Dakota State Department of Educa- 
tion has issued a 30-page booklet on ‘Agricul- 
tural Day” for the use of the schools in the 
cbservance of the day which occurred on Decerm- 
ber 12. 

The pamphlet contains articles on boys’ and 
girls’ club work on the farm; good roads; 
poultry raising; corn raising; alfalfa; live stock 
raising; the dairy; soil conservation. 

The value of a knowledge of Spanish, espec- 
ially of Spanish correspondence and stenography 
has been forcibly emphasized by an announce- 
ment of the New York Evening High School for 
Men of a Spanish commercial correspondence 
and Spanish shorthand (Isaac Pitman System) 
course. In New York City the demand for 
Spanish stenographeis is greater than the supply 
and with the opening of the Panama ana’, this 
demand is likely to arise in all communities 
which will do business with the republics of 
Central and South America. 

Cascade, Mont. The following textbooks have 
been chosen for use in the high school: Myer’s 
Ancient History (Ginn); Hanson’s Two-Year 
Course in English Composition (Ginn); Bacon’s 
German Grammar (Allyn); Moore’s Commercial 
Arithmetic (American). A liberal number of 
copies of Webster’s Secondary school dictionaries 
has been placed in the hands of the students. 

A “New Elementary Arithmetic”, by District 
Superintendent H. C. Cox of Chicago, G. A. Tal- 
lant and F. H. Umhotz, has just been issued by 
Lyons & Carnahan. The book is intended for the 
second, third and fourth grades. 
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Not Retroactive. 
Mr. F. W. Arbury, who travels for Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., in Michigan, recently visited a high 
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school in the Middle West to interview a teacher 


The lady showed him thru the building and 
finally led him to the ground floor where a class 
was at work in the gymnasium. 

In passing thru the corridor, Mr. Arbury 
noticed a sink with a roller towel nearby. He 
remarked: 

“TI wonder if your janitor doesn’t know that it 
is against the law to use roller towels?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered the teacher, “he knows 
it very well. But, you see, the law wasn’t passed 
when the towel was put up.” 


New Publishing House. 


Mr. J. P. B. Allan formerly southern manager 
of the Macmillan Company at Atlanta, has be- 
come general manager of the Southeast Publish- 
ing Company of Nashville, Tenn. 

The Southeast Publishing Company is a new 
firm organized in November last in co-operation 
with the Nashville Industrial Bureau. Its pro- 
moters propose to publish a line of school books 
by Southern authors for Southern Schools. The 
president of the firm is Mr. J. H. Wiles of Nash- 
ville and the secretary is D. C. E. Little of the 
same city. 


Educational Progress in Alabama. 

Marked improvement in every department of 
the Alabama state educational system is shown 
by the reports of the examiner of accounts which 
was submitted to the governor in December last. 

The examiner shows that the total appropria 
tion for the public schools for the year 1912-13 
was $2,259,197, an increase of $95,869. The high 
schools received $147,000 and the higher institu- 
tions $221,780. From the sale of school in 
demnity lands and sixteenth section lands the 
state received $28,571 for school purposes, while 
$1,752 was received from the rental of the latter. 

More than 40 counties have local taxation for 
schools and 43 counties have high schools. 

In commenting on the work of the teachers the 
examiner declared the instructors were rigidly 
examined and were gradually receiving better 
salaries. In most of the counties, the superin- 
tendents of education have been placed on sal- 
aries, instead of commissions, and are devoting 
their entire time to the supervision of the 
schools in their respective counties, 
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eo is the Vacuum Cleaner which is in daily 

service in the most prominent buildings of 
the country. Skyscrapers and educational institu- 
tions alike find greatest efficiency and economy in 
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The schools and colleges listed below represent the high type of buildings in which 
Spencer Cleaners are installed. Any one of them will furnish satisfactory testimony to the 
saving effected by the Spencer in labor, time, and money. 


ARIZONA 
VHOENIX 
Adams Street School 


CALIFORNIA 
ALHAMBRA 
Alhambra Grammar School 
HUNTINGTON PARK 
Huntington Park Union 
High School 


LOS ANGELES 
Western Avenue School 
MONROVIA 
Monrovia High School 
REDLANDS 
Redlands Polytechnic High 
School 
RIVERSIDE 
Riverside Polytechnic High 
School 
VENTURA 
Ventura Polytechnic High 
School 
WHITTIER 
Whittier High School 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT 
Columbus Schoo! 


Jefferson School 
Whittier School 


BRISTOL 


Bristol High School 
Federal School District No.1 


HARTFORD 

Immaculate Conception 
Parochial School 

St. Peter’s Parochial School 

Brown School 

Noah Webster Kindergarten 

Noah Webster School 

West Middle School 

Wilson Street School 


MERIDEN 
Meriden High School 


MIDDLEBURY 
Westover School for Girls 
Middletown High School 
NEW HAVEN 
Barnard School 
Yale University (Haughton 
Hall) 

Yale University (Skull & 
Bones Society House) 
Yale University (Vanderbilt 

Hall) 
Yale University (Wright 
Memorial Dormitory) 
NEW LONDON 
Harbor School 








SOUTH MANCHESTER 
Lincoln School 
Ninth District School 
South Manchester High 
School 
STAMFORD 
Lockwood School 
WATERBURY 
Crosby High School 
WATERTOWN 
Taft School (Two Equip- 
ments) 
WILLIMANTIC 
Windham High School 


ILLINOIS 
AURORA 
East High School 
BLOOMINGTON 
Edwards School 
Emerson School 
Franklin School 
Irving School 
Lincoln School 
Washington School 
EVANSTON 
Miller School 
Northwestern University, 
—Dormitory F 
—Dormitory F 
KENILWORTH 
New Trier Township High 
School 
LA SALLE 
La Salle High School 
NORMAL 
High School 
State Normal School 
OAK PARK 
Lowell School 
OTTAWA 
St. Columba Parochial 
School 
St. Patrick’s Parochial 
School 


INDIANA 
FORT WAYNE 
James H. Smart School 


RICHMOND 
Richmond High School 


KENTUCKY 
BOWLING GREEN 
State Normal School 
LOUISVILLE 
East Broadway School 


Louisville Girls’ High School 
Montgomery Street School 


LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS 
Warren Easton Boys High 
School 
Ursuline Convent 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 
Notre Dame College 
School No. 51 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ADAMS 
Adams High School 
BOSTON 


Abraham Lincoln School 
Charles Bulfinch School 
Marshall Schovl 
Practical Arts High School 
St. Francis De Sales Paro- 
chial School 
U. 8S. Grant School 
CAMBRIDGE 
Harvard University (Two 25 
H. P. 10-Sweeper Outfits) 
NEW BEDFORD 
Allen Street School 
Bowditch Street School 
Katherine Street School 
New Bedford High School 
NORTHAMPTON 
Miss Capen’s School for 


Girls 
Clarke School (Hubbard 
Hall) 


Smith College Auditorium 

Smith College Library 
PEABODY 

Carroll School 
PITTSFIELD 

Crane School 

Onota Street School 

Pomeroy School 

Plunkett School 
SALEM 

State Normal School 
SPRINGFIELD 

Lincoln School 

Sumner Avenue School 
SWAMPSCOTT 

Hadley School 
WELLESLEY 

Wellesley Grammar School 


MINNESOTA 


BIWABIK 

Biwabik High School 
BUHL 

Buhl High School 
FARIBAULT 

School for the Deaf 
HIBBING 

Lineoln High School 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Central High School 

University of Minnesota 

(Institute of Anatomy) 

NASHWAUK 

Nashwauk High School 


MISSOURI 


ST, LOUIS 
Benton School 
Froebel Schoo! 
Harney Heights School 
Horace Mann School 
Madison School 
Penrose School 
Simmons School 


Southern High School (Four 
7% H. P. 3-sweeper equip- 
ments) 


Washington School 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


LANCASTER 
Lancaster High School and 
Academy 
MANCHESTER 
Amory Street School 
Merrimack Street School 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY 
Ohio Avenue Grammar 
School 
KEARNY 
Washington School 


NEW YORK 


BROOKLYN 
St. Augustine’s Parochial 
School 
BUFFALO 
State Institute for the Study 
of Malignant Diseases 
ITHACA 
Ithaca High School 
Telluride Institute 
JOHNSTOWN 
Johnstown High School 
NEW YORK CITY 
Society of Ethical Culture 
PEEKSKILL 
Drum Hill School 
ROCHESTER 
Corpus Christi School 
School No. 24 
ROSLYN, LONG ISLAND 
Highland School 
Roslyn Union Free School 
TROY 
Rensselaer Polytechnic In 
stitute 
UTICA 
Potter Avenue School 
WESTBURY, LONG ISLAND 
District No. 1 School 


NORTH DAKOTA 


VALLEY CITY 
State Normal School 


OHIO 
AKRON 
Lane School 
Lincoln School 
South High School 


CINCINNATI 
Douglas School 
Fourteenth District School 
Guilford School 
Harrison School 
Hughes High School 
McKinley School 
Ohio Mechanics’ Institute 
(Two equipments) 
Sixth District School 
Winton Place School 
CLEVELAND 
Longwood School 
Miss Lyman’s School for 
Girls 
St. Vitus School 


On request a free Catalog and List of over a thousand installations will be sent 


SPENCER TURBINE CLEANER CO. 


Branch Offices or Selling Agencies in All Principal Cities 


COLUMBUS 


Heyl Avenue School 
West Broad Street School 


MANSFIELD 


Hedges Street School 
Newman School 
Western Avenue School 


OBERLIN 


Oberlin College (Warner 
Gymnasium) 


TOLEDO 


Jessup W. Scott High 
School 
Stickney School 


YOUNGSTOWN 


Wood Street School 


TEXAS 


AUSTIN 


University of Texas Library 


DENISON 


Denison High School 


HILLSBORO 


Hillsboro Grammar School 


HOUSTON 


First Ward School 

Rice Institute, Administra 
tion Building 

Rice Institute, Mechanical 
Laboratory. 

Rice Institute. Physics 
Laboratory Building 
Rice Institute, Residential 
Hall for Men and Com 
mons 

Sixth Ward School 

South End Junior High 
School 


PORT ARTHUR 


DeQueen Boulevard School 


WAXAHACHIE 


Trinity University (Dorm! 
tory) 


VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND 


Madison School 


ALBERTA 


EDMONTON 


Edmonton High School 


ONTARIO 
rORONTO 
Domestic Science Building 
Kent School 


QUEBEC 
MONTREAL 
Alexandra School 
Montreal Technical School 
St. Bridget’s School 
Willlam Dawson School 


QUEBEC 


Quebec Technical School 


SASKATCHEWAN 

REGINA 

Jenson School 

Connought School 

Wetmore School 
SASKATOON 

Separate School 

Southerland School 
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The reason why Mechanical 
Science is meeting with such 
exceptional success is because it 
is a definite and scientific treat- 
ment of schoo! shopwork; and its 
pupils actually make good in 
both industry and higher edu- 
cation. 
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ILLINOIS SCHOOL BOARDS MEET. 

With a successful two-days’ program, repre- 
sentatives of 25 Illinois cities formed a State 
Association of School Boards on December 10 
and 11 at Quincy, Ill. The meeting was called 
thru the initiative of the Quincy Board of Educa- 
tion at the suggestion of Mr. J. Will Wall, a 
prominent member of the board. 

The purpose of the gathering, as Mr. Wall ex- 
plained in the opening paper, was to discuss 
some of the numerous problems confronting 
members of school boards, to serve aS a means 
of exchanging opinions and experiences, to give 
definite form and impetus to some desirable re- 
forms and movements in school administration 
in the state. School boards are isolated bodies 
with common interests and common problems 
and an annual convention forms one of the best 
means of contact. The temporary organization 
was effected with Mr. R. E. Woodmansee, Spring- 
field, chairman, and Mrs. G. W. Stover, Oak Park, 
secretary. 

The second session of the convention resolved 
itself into an experience meeting, at which the 
need of a legislative committee to represent the 
school boards of the state was urged. It was 
pointed out that much legislation has been con- 
flicting and has lacked that practical, common- 
sense consideration which members of school 
boards can give. Teachers’ salaries, methods of 
employing teachers and other similar problems 
completed the afternoon 

In the evening, Mr. W. P. Morgan, president 
of the Macomb Normal School, spoke on taxXa- 
tior One of the biggest detriments to the pub- 
lic schools of Illinois was the failure of the state 
leg ul to give a proportional amount for 
school purposes, according to Mr. Morgan. The 


constitu nois was adopted in 1870 and 
at that tims 1001 tax levy was fixed at two 
mills on the $ » 1873, the legislature com 
menced to appro} $1,000,000 annually to the 
schools and this a nt was given for thirty 


years. In 1911, the a: 
000 and it has since bee 


vas raised to $2,000,- 
sed to $3,000,000, 


types — wall, desk and flush types 
If desired an annunciator in the office records the call in case of the 
principal's absence. 

All types of Connecticut School Telephones are attractive in de- 
sign and finish. They add to the appearance of every room in which 
they are laced. 
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we will furnish you with estimates of the cost of equipping it. 
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NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY 


West Chester, Pa. 


but that sum is smaller than would be received 
if two mills on the $250 were appropriated. 
“Lump” taxes, according to Mr. Morgan, cause 
trouble and are not just to the public schools. 


During his address Mr. Morgan also asserted 
that one of the mistakes made is the failure of 
the townships and counties to have uniform rates 
of school taxation. He cited the rates in several 
counties in Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and other 
states, some of them unusually low and others 
unreasonably high. He said that that was not fair 
to the people at large and that a uniform raie 
thruout the state should be adopted. 


After his address there was a general discus- 
sion upon school taxation rates and while no 
action was taken it was the sentiment of the 
meeting that an attempt will be made sometime 
in the future by the school-board association to 
have the legislature create a uniformity. 

The second day’s session was opened with an 
address by Supt. C. H. Maxson of Moline on “The 
School Board and Vocational Education.” Mrs. 
Hettie L. Thompson of Galesburg, a member of 
the school board, spoke on “Wider Use of School 
Plants—Legal Use of School Buildings.” 


The convention adopted resolutions favoring 
the abolition of high-school fraternities, a wider 
use of school plants, three-year contracts with 
superintendents and permissive legislation enab- 
ling communities to work out their industrial 
education problems as they see fit. It passed 
resolutions opposing uniform textbooks and uni- 
form courses of study in high school. It went on 
record as condemning and deploring the growing 
tendency of teachers to embarrass school author- 
ities and cripple the schools by breaking their 
contracts and accepting other positions during 
the school year for which they are employed. It 
further resolved that when vacancies do occur 
while schools are in session, boards should not 
offer inducements to teachers in other schools to 
fill the vacancies, thus making themselves parties 
to the objectionable practice, but should, if pos- 
sible make a temporary appointment from some 
substitute list, normal school, college or other 
source of supply. A resolution favoring a law to 


SCHOOL TELEPHONES 


Simple arrangements affording instant communi- 
cation with principal's office and between the various 
rooms. Saves valuable time and does away with the 
necessity of frequent trips between the central office 
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Every tool, from the smallest 
gimlet to the largest saw, has a 
place of its own. ‘They never 
touch each other, so they can't 
get dull that way. They don't 
get rusty, for the air-tight doors 
keep out dirt and moisture. 
Every tool isthe best of its kind—the Keen 
Kutter trade mark is your guarantee. Ithasstood 
for highest quality in tools for over 45 years. 
Keen Kutter Tool Cabinets vary in price from 
$8.50 to $125.00, depending on the number 

and kind of tools selected. 
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require banks to pay not less than two per cent 
on the daily balances of school funds held by 
them was referred to the legislative committee of 
the convention. 

J. Will Wall was elected by unanimous vote as 
the first president of the association. R. E. Wood- 
mansee of Springfield, was elected vice-president, 
Mrs. G. A. Stover of Oak Park, secretary, and 
A. Robertson of Granite City, treasurer. These 
officers and Judge J. Ross Mickey of Macomb and 
J. R. Kellogg of Woodstock form the executive 
committee. 

One feature of special interest to the conven- 
tion was a fire drill of the Webster school, one 
of the largest buildings in Quincy. In accordance 
with an arrangement between the superintend- 
ent, principal and janitor of the school, the build- 
ing was filled with smoke driven thruout the 
rooms and halls by fans. There was a further 
understanding between the school authorities and 
the fire chief. Soon after the building was pro- 
perly filled with smoke the fire gong sounded, 
the 600 children in the building were hurried out 
rapidly, but in good order, and the fire depart- 
ment arrived on the scene before the building 
was quite emptied. Not knowing that it was 
merely an exhibit, the firemen rushed to a 
hydrant, uncoiled their hose-carts and were ready 
in an instant to fight the fire. The smoke, the 
fire department and the prompt emptying of the 
building all combined to make the drill valuable 


North Carolina Day. 


December 19th was observed by the public 
schools of the state as North Carolina Day, Rural 
Life and Knapp Memorial Day. 


The celebration of North Carolina Day is pro 
vided for in an act of the state legislature passed 
in February, 1901, which specifies that the day 
shall be set apart for the celebration of some 
topic of state history. The topic is selected by 
the state superintendent. The inclusion of the 
two additional events the present year was made 
as a testimonial to the founder of the boys’ and 
girls’ corn clubs. 
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Used for teaching drawing in many schools. 20 different shades and colors. 


Best quality wax 
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for brilliancy of 
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oil coloreffects. Six 
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value to produce secondary colors. 
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CIENCY. 

That textbooks contribute to the efficiency of 
the schools in proportion as they are related to 
the life interests of children and to the aims of 
the schools was emphasized recently by Supt. J. 
J. Callaway of San Benito, Tex., in an address 
before the Texas State Teachers’ Association. 
School books must be filled with the humanizing 
element which will interest growing children in 
addition to dry-as-dust facts, organized in a sys- 
tematic, logical order. 

“Maps of a country and even charming ac- 
counts of its resources,” added Mr. Callaway in 
emphasizing his argument, “fall short of the ser- 
vice a geography should give. If a child can see 
these are his and can establish a relationship be- 
tween them and his own interests, if he can see 
the mountains were lifted high, the continents 
spread out wide, the waters put in the sea, and 
the jungles planted in the forests for him to ex- 
plore and utilize for his own well being, the sub- 
ject grasps him before he is aware. A history 
that takes the student back to Ancient Greece 
and causes him to live the life of an Athenian 
citizen, that makes him feel the same impulses 
which brought the Spartan soldier back from the 
field of war “with or upon his shield,” is strik- 
ing along the right lines. In no other way can 
one learn to think historically. When that much 

; accomplished little fear remains for the pupil’s 
success. 

The text can aid the teacher in “securing sus- 
tained interest with accompanying habit” if it 
recounts frequent experiences of the child. “As 
well as to acquaint the pupil with his surround- 
ings, this offers a good reason why his environ- 
ment should determine the text he uses. 

‘The need of better and more concise text is 
not easy of accomplishment unless we have bet- 
ter teachers,” said Mr. Callaway. “The difficulty 

the way of all abridgments of textbooks and 
courses of study is that they will inevitably leave 
the pupils with a smaller body of information and 
less true knowledge. 

“Rather can we,” he argued, “the more easily 
iccomplish what we are after by leaving in the 
books about all they now contain and letting the 
eacher emphasize particular points. My reason 

that more teachers fail than succeed in giving 

e pupil what is necessary when an abridged 


text is used. I grant you that we have teachers 
in Texas able and willing to supplement, amplify, 
enrich, and enliven any old dry outline; but take 
them as a whole, and what amazing numbers do 
we find who cannot! The fact needs no emphasis 
that yet a while, and a great while too, the vast 
majority of Texas instructors need a text fairly 
exhaustive of what we expect the child actually 
to get, a text a resourceful teacher can easily 
supplement, but a text for the pupil to learn and 
learn well, in spite of his instructor.” 


ee GEORGIA ADOPTIONS. 

The Georgia State Textbook Commission has 
adopted a list of books for use in the Georgia 
schools during a five-years’ period. The con- 
tracts which go into effect with the beginning of 
the school year 1914-1915 contain a clause by 
which the state may cancel all adoptions upon 
giving twelve-months’ notice. 

The list includes: 

Spellers—Branson’s (Johnson); Swinton’s Word 
Book (American). 

Readers—Practical Series, I to III (American) ; 
Graded Literature, IV and V (Merrill); Supple- 
mentary—American School (Macmillan); Selec- 
tions from Riverside Literature Series (Hough- 
ton); Graded Classics (Johnson); Searson and 


Martin’s (University) ; Riverside Readers 
(Houghton). 

Grammars—Sanford-Brown and Smith Series 
(Heath). 


History—Beginner’s History of Our Country 
(Southern); Evans’ Essentials (Sanborn); Sup- 
plementary—Evans’ Georgia (American). 

Physiology—Ritchie’s Primer (World). 

Writing—Berry’s (B. D. Berry). 

Civics—Peterman’s (American). 

Agriculture—Hunnicutt’s (Cultivator Co.). 

Geographies—Frye’s Series (Ginn). 

Arithmetics—Wentworth’s Elementary (Ginn) ; 
Milne’s Second Book (American). 


High Schools. 
English—Sanford’s Grammar (Heath) ; Curry’s 
Literary Readings (Rand); Mims’ Southern 
Poetry and Prose (Scribner); Sandwick and 
Bacon’s Speller (Heath); Merkley and Fergu- 
son’s Rhetoric (Newson); Macmillan’s Classics 
(Macmillan); Metcalf’s English Literature (John- 
son); Halleck’s American Literature (American), 
Mathematics—Marsh’s Algebra (Scribner); Du- 


rell’s Advanced Arithmetic (Merrill); Wells’ Trig- 
onometry (Heath); Durell’s Plane Geometry. 

History — Botsford’s Ancient (Macmillan) ; 
West’s Modern (Allyn); Coman and Kendall’s 
England (Macmillan); Hill’s American (Heath). 

Science—Dryer’s Physical and Commercial Ge- 
cgraphy (American); Warren’s Agriculture (Mac- 
millan); Bailey and Coleman’s Biology (Macmil- 
lan); Gorton’s Physics (Appleton); Hessler and 
Smith’s Chemistry (Sanborn). 

Latin—Bennett’s Latin Grammar (Allyn); Pear- 
son’s Essentials of Latin (American). 

Modern Languages—Fraser and Squair’s French 
(Heath); Wesselhoeft’s German (Heath); Hill 
and Ford’s Spanish (Heath). 

Bookkeeping—Williams and Rogers (American). 


d Juneau, Alaska, Progresses. 

An indication of the growth of the schools of 
Juneau, Alaska, is given in the statement that 
the teaching force has been doubled during the 
present year, while the atendance has made a 
gain of 25 per cent. Among the improvements 
and changes are a business course and the pre- 
parations for the erection of a new high school 
in the near future. Domestic science has been 
provided in the upper grades and the high school. 

Altho Alaska has no certificate requirements 
for the teaching profession, the instructors are 
well equipped for their duties as evidenced by 
the fact that the majority are graduates of either 
the normal schools or universities. 

The school activities are enlivened by the in- 
clusion of athletics. Students who seek mem- 
bership on athletic teams are required to be up 
to a certain standard in their studies. Some 
attention is given to the play element. That 
the schools as a whole are not in the rear in 
regard to education for all the children is in- 
dicated by the operation of a compulsory attend- 
ance law compelling children from 6 to 16 years 
to be in regular attendance. 


There will be a county adoption in the state of 
Kentucky for grade books during the year 1914 
Practically all of the large publishing houses 
have a force of bookmen in the field already. 

Mr. H. W. McCoy, who represents the Macmil- 
lan Company in Missouri, is spending several 
months in Kentucky looking after county adop 
tions. 
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The Ideal Classroom 


is equipped with a stereopticon and one that is easy to operate— 


simple—efficient 


The Mcintosh Miopticon is just that 


You can attach it to an ordinary incandescent socket, using 5 amperes, 110 to 115 
volts, and project pictures at a cost of about 3c per hour. 


}t is on a base 5% inches in diameter. It is so simple that any one can operate it after 
a few moments practice. It is the most efficient machine in its class ever produced. 


it Is the ideal class room lantern, and can even be used in the halls or assembly room: 
It is priced at $35.00 complete. We have a new class room lantern, the Triumph, for 


only $20 00. 


We will send a catalog telling about the lanterns if you want it. A post-card will 


bring it to you. Write for it now. 


MicIntosh Stereopticon Co. | 
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South Bend, Ind. Free use of the high and 
ward schools for civic activities has been 
granted by the school board with the aim of 
encouraging the work for better school and home 
conditions. The rules governing the use of the 
buildings are as follows: 

1. The superintendent shall have power to 
grant the use of schoolrooms or auditoriums for 
educational or civic interests. He shall keep a 
schedule of meetings. 

2. The time for such use shall not interfere 
with school work. 

3. The use of tobacco shall not be permitted 
in any building nor shall any use be made of a 
room which shall interfere with the comfort and 
health of any pupils or which might endanger 
the property of the schools. 

4. Free use of school buildings shall be 
granted for civic center work such as has been 
in operation. 

5. The use of the auditorium and other rooms 
in school buildings shall be permitted free of 
charge to student organizations, to alumni asso- 
ciations, teachers’ clubs and other affiliated or- 
ganizations. Such organizations may charge an 
admission pric: 

6. Ward scl may be permitted to use the 
auditorium of t! eh school for entertainments 
and admission 1 be charged where the entire 
fund is to be de\ ! to school interests. Pay- 
ment of $10 per en ment must be made to 
the clerk of the schox ees 

7. Organizations no ‘ted with the 
schools or with civic cents ents, provided 
no admission is charged, m 1 the use of 
an ordinary recitation room payment 


of $2 a meeting. Request for ise of an 
auditorium must be accompanied b. . for 
$25 to cover the cost of janitor servic d 


heat. 
8. Meetings shall not be held in any 
building by organizations other than schoo; 





The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER | 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 
Ycu can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when 


When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly—it will 
Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act 
That is one reason for the failure of many machines 


We claim that ours is practical and would like to have 


Leominster, Mass. 
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student, where admission is charged, except 
they have for their object the aid of some 
benevolent institution. 

Vaccination Rules. 

Dr. Edmund Moss, medical director of the pub- 
lic schools of New Orleans, has adopted a set 
of six rules to govern the vaccinations of pupils 
and teachers. The rules are: 

1. Vaccination is required every seven years. 

2. A successful vaccination is good for seven 
years. 

3. When a teacher or pupil shows evidence 
ot a former successful vaccination, two unsuc- 
cessful attempts by a physician practicing in 
Louisiana is good for two years. 

4. Where there is no evidence of a former 
successful vaccination two unsuccessful attempts 
at vaccination are godd for one year only. 

5. Teachers or pupils furnishing evidence of 
having had variola are exempt from vaccination. 

6. All teachers fifty years of age or over are 
exempt from vaccination. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

The school board of Portland, Ore., has 
abolished its rules requiring periodic examina- 
tions of pupils for evidence of fitness to advance 
in the grades. The change puts into effect a re- 
commendation of the survey experts and places 
iu the hands of the teachers and principals the 
nature and time of examinations. The rule in 
force for some time past required that pupils 
secure a standing of at least 75 before being 
promoted to the next grade. In the future this 
will be replaced by the individual judgment of 
the teachers as to the pupil’s ability to do the 
work of a higher grade. 

The Philadelphia school authorities are en- 
gaged at the present time in preventing the use 
of cigarets in or about the school buildings. 
Several copies of the new state law have been 
distributed among the teachers and in every sec- 
tion of the city principals and teachers are on 
the watch for violations. All dealers are warned 
against furnishing cigarets to minors and few 
prosecutions are recorded. 

Detroit, Mich. The school board will rigidly 
enforce its rule forbidding textbook agents from 
visiting the schools for lobbying purposes. 
Signs to this effect have been ordered placed in 
all school buildings. The rule has been incor- 
porated in the regulations of the board but up 
to this time has not been enforced. 

The school board of Des Moines, Ia., has be- 
gun a campaign against cigaret smoking by 

udents in the public schools. Supt. Thorn- 
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burg has been instructed to unearth any rule 
which may in the past have been formulated. 
If none has been in force it is provided that 
there shall be a drastic regulation made. 

Chicago, Ill. Swimming has been introduced 
in the public schools in connection with the 
course in physical education and the board has 
adopted rules governing the use of the pools. 
The rules read: 

Swimming pools will be in charge of an at- 
tendant and all attendants will be in the employ 
of the school board. 

A man attendant will be on duty during the 
instruction for boys and a woman will have 
charge of the girls’ classes. 

It is the purpose to give instruction in the art 
cf swimming and pupils will be held to strict 
account for the time allotted. 

A continuous flow of water thru filters and 
heaters must be maintained and the tank 
emptied at least once a week. 

Persons who use the pool must first take a 
thoro shower bath. Those suffering from erup- 
tions of the skin or other communicable disease 
will not be permitted to use the pools. 

Northampton, Mass. The school board has 
formulated a new rule governing the readmit- 
tance of children to the schools in cases of con- 
tagious disease. The former rule provided that 
children be admitted to school upon the teacher’s 
permission and as a result there were several 
epidemics. The new rules will take this re 
sponsibility out of the teacher’s hands and place 
it upon the health authorities. 

The new rule reads: All children excluded by 
the school physicians, the school nurse, prin- 
cipal or teachers because of suspected scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, smallpox, infantile paralysis, 
measles, whooping cough, scabies, mumps, 
chicken pox or impetigo shall be re-admitted by 
the principal only upon presentation of a certi- 
ficate from the board of health, or a certificate 
from the school physician, or a certificate from 
the family physician countersigned by the school 
physician or the agent of the board of health. 

The school board of Lincoln, Neb., is consider- 
ing the discontinuance of its practice of award- 
ing contracts thru committees. It has been 
charged that the board is laying itself open to 
the law. 

The school board of San Diego, Cal., has passed 
a rule requiring that parties desiring the use of 
school buildings for civic center activities shall 
pay for the same at the rate of $3 for day 
sessions and $5 for evening sessions. Day 
activities are limited to the hours between 3:30 
and 5:00 o’clock, while the evening meetings 
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all other kinds combined. 


The Bradley Art Catalogue 
illustrates and describes art 
materials for every need. 
Free for the asking — please ask. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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ne Bradley” 


are from 7:00 to 10:00 o’clock. Applications 
must be filed with the principal of the building 
three days prior to the date of occupancy and 
lessees will be responsible for damages. 

Knoxville, Tenn. The city commissioners have 
recently passed an ordinance which provides a 
penalty of expulsion for teachers who resort to 
corporal punishment in the public schools. The 
ordinance is as follows: 

“It shall be unlawful for any principal, teacher 
01 other official connected with the public 
schools of the city to chastise, whip or inflict 
corporal punishment upon any scholar or pupil 
of such schools. In all cases where parents or 
guardians of pupils shall forbid such punishment 
in writing and all such punishment whenever 
inflicted shall be in private with a switch and 
only to a reasonable extent. 

“Anyone violating the provision shall upon 
conviction be fined not less than $3 nor more 
than $50. Any teacher or official connected with 
the city schools who shall violate the ordinance 
shall be immediately discharged from his posi- 
tion.” 

Quincy, Ill. A revision of the school board’s 
rules has recently been undertaken including the 
appointment of the superintendent to the posi- 
tion of ex-officio treasurer. In this capacity he 
will be custodian of all school funds. 

The business manager of the board will be 
selected annually and will, under the direction 
of the superintendent, have control of school 
building and repairing and the janitors. Secret 
societies are prohibited in the high school and 
students identifying themselves with these or- 
ganizations are subject to the penalty of expul 
sion, 

Fort Worth, Tex. A new rule passed by the 
school board requires that teachers desiring the 
use of a school building for a school entertain- 
ment shall notify each member of the board 24 
hours before the holding of the same. The 
superintendent must first give his consent. If 
any of the buildings are to be used, consent must 
be obtained from the chairman of the building 
and grounds committee. It is not intended that 
he rule shall prohibit or even discourage such 
entertainments or exhibits, but that such ac- 
vities shall be regulated and controlled in re- 
spect to number and character. 
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Have been adopted by more schools than 
Wherever the 
best in art work is attempted and accom- 
plished Bradley Colors are used. Manufactured 


expressly for educational purposes they meet per- 
fectly every requirement of that exacting field. 
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Bradley ** B-1"' Box — eight pans semi-moist colors; 
No.7 brush. The biggest selling box on the market. 
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Jackson, Mich. Grade teachers in the public 
schools of Jackson must have had educational 
preparation equivalent to that of a graduate of 
the Jackson high school and, in addition thereto, 
a course of professional training equal to that 
furnished by the life certificate courses of the 
normal schools of Michigan, supplemented by at 
least one year’s successful teaching experience 
in a regular system of graded schools under com- 
petent supervision. 

High-school teachers must be graduates of a 
university or college and have at least one year’s 
successful teaching experience in an accredited 
high school. 

Domestic science teachers must be graduates 
of an accredited training school and have at least 
one year’s successful teaching experience in the 
domestic science department of a regular sys- 
tem of public schools. 


Washington, D.C. The school authorities have 
recently announced that the rules governing the 
distribution of advertising matter in the schools 
shall be strictly enforced and no literature of this 
nature will be permitted. The action was the re- 
sult of rumors that a certain loan company had 
distributed circulars to children advising them 
that they might borrow money. 


PERMANENT ORGANIZATION FOR KAN- 
SAS TEACHERS. 

The Kansas State Teachers’ Association, at its 
annual meeting in Topeka during November 
last, adopted a revised constitution, which places 
the Association on a permanent basis. A year 
ago President W. S. Heusner, of Salina, in ac- 
cordance with the instructions of the Executive 
Committee, appointed a committee to submit a 
revision of the constitution of the Association at 
this meeting. The revised constitution as sub- 
mitted was unanimously adopted by five thou- 
sand teachers. 

The main features of the revised constitution 
are: a board of directors; a paid secretary, 
with office at Topeka; and the establishment of 
a permanent state educational council. 


The board of directors consists of one person 
selected from each of the Congressional Districts 
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of the state, the four persons living in Kansas 
who have served most recently as president of 
the association, and the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, who is ex-officio chairman. 
The board of directors is a combined business 
and executive board, whose business it is to 
carry into effect all orders and resolutions of 
the association, and to devise and put into opera- 
tion measures for promoting the purposes of the 
association. 

The five members of the executive committee 
are elected annually, and each becomes the 
chairman of a section of the annual meeting. 
The executive committee prepares the program 
for the meetings. 


Among other duties the permanent secretary 
is to maintain an office at Topeka, maintain a 
bureau of information for the benefit of mem- 
bers of the Association, collect and publish in- 
formation relating to educational progress, carry 
on investigations of educational questions and 
give publicity to those investigations, and to 
assist in securing legislation approved by the 
association and its officers. 


The state educational council is a delegate 
body, consisting of one delegate from each or- 
ganized teachers’ association having an active 
membership of 20 or more persons. The busi 
ness of this council is “‘to discuss educational 
measures, to provide for the advancement of the 
profession of teaching, and to perfect plans for 
the effective and practical accomplishment of the 
general objects of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion.” 

The committee which proposed the revised 
constitution was composed of the following Kan- 
sas educators: Supt. M. E. Pearson, Kansas 
City, Kan.; State Supt. W. D. Ross, Topeka; 
Supt. J. O. Hall, Hutchinson; County Supt. W. O 
Steen, Abilene; Asst. State Supt. L. D. Whitte- 
more, Topeka. 


The purpose of the new organization, as the 
outline of its features indicates, is to unite all 
the educational forces in the state for aggres- 
sive work. The teachers feel that with the 
agencies which they have now established, they 
can make their influence felt for good not only 
in the schoolroom, but in shaping the educational 
policy of the state. 
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TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Teachers accepting a posi- 
tion in the public schools will hereafter be re- 
quired to sign an agreement accepting the pro- 
visions of the teachers’ retirement law. 

Oakland, Cal. Physical examinations of teach- 
ers are provided in a new rule of the school 
board. Tuberculosis is particularly to be 
guarded against and the admission of drinking 
constitutes a bar against employment in the 
schools. Among the questions asked of teachers 
are those relating to frequent headaches, evi- 
dences of rheumatism or heart failure, pneu- 
monia and vertigo. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has be- 
gun the gradual introduction of the six-and-six 
plan of organizing the elementary and the high 
schools, but in its efforts has been criticised by 
citizens who vigorously oppose the change. The 
primary object of the board is to obviate the 
break between the eighth grade and the high 
school, The residents of the Pillsbury district, 
where the six-and-six organization is being tried 
out, have alleged that their children have been 
taken from a modern building and placed in an 
insanitary structure, that the children do not 
make satisfactory progress and as a result a 
number failed to pass at the end of the first year. 

The school authorities of Philadelphia, Pa., 
have formulated a set of rules governing the 
dress of women in the teachers’ training class for 
playground instruction. The rules require that 
dresses shall be at least two and one-half yards 
wide at the bottom and that they must reach to 
the ankle. Heels more than one inch high on 
shoes are prohibited, as well as jewelry, fancy 
shirtwaists and elaborately dressed hair. 


4 teachers’ training class providing practical 
instruction in teaching for the students, has 
been installed in the high school at Freeport, 
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be credited to the pupils who may enter a nor- 
mal school at the end of the course. 

A teachers’ registration bureau is maintained 
for the teachers in the state of Massachusetts. 
The bureau was organized by the state board of 
education and during the past year, the first of 
its existence, filled 89 positions at salaries rang- 
ing from $2,700 per annum down to $10 per week. 

The fact that out of approximately 23,000 
teachers engaged in teaching in the State of 
Texas, about one-third are each year inexperi- 
enced instructors is deprecated in a recent state- 
ment of State Superintendent W. F. Doughty. 
Mr. Doughty says: “The average life of a Texas 
teacher is slightly more than three years, and 
this fact goes to show that teaching conditions 
in our state are not as favorable as they should 
be for the good of the schools maintained for the 
million children in Texas. If conditions were 
such that the meritorious teacher could estab- 
lish himself as satisfactorily in the profession 
as it is possible to do in law, medicine or busi- 
ness, we would not lose annually one-third of our 
best-trained teachers. Nor would we be forced 
to face the herculean task each succeeding year 
of certificating and introducing anew into our 
schools so many inexperienced teachers.” 

Fond du Lac, Wis. The school board has de- 
signated the month of March for the annual elec- 
tions of teachers in the public schools. In the 
past the elections were held during May. With 
the discovery that other cities in the market for 
teachers were electing their instructors earlier 
in the season to negotiate with those who had 
not signed contracts, it became necessary to 
change the date. 

An additional element of value is found in the 
fact that when appointed in March, teachers 
who will not be asked to sign a new contract are 
able to look elsewhere for positions. 

Boston, Mass. The school board has revised 
its rules governing the readmittance of members 
of the supervising staff and individual teachers 
to the teaching service. The rules now read: 
1. Members of the supervising staff and teach- 
ers who re-enter the service shall be appointed 
and reappointed in the same manner as new 
teachers; provided, that those who voluntarily 
retire from the service may, within a period of 
six years from the first day of January next 
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fellowing the date of their resignation, be re 
appointed to a position of the same grade or 
rank, or to a position of equivalent or lower rank 
to that held at the date of retirement. If the 
reappointment is in the same rank as that pre 
viously held, the reappointment shall be on the 
same year of service in the rank that was held 
at the time of retirement. If the reappointment 
is of equivalent or lower rank, it shall be to that 
year of service in the rank for which the rate of 
compensation shall be the same or shall most 
closely correspond to that received at the time 
of retirement. In determining the date of the 
first anniversary of persons thus reappointed, 
credit shall be allowed for any fractional part of 
the final year of service rendered by them under 
their previous appointment. 

Boston, Mass. The school board has revised 
its rules governing the licensing of student-aids 
in the Day Industrial Schools. The rules in their 
present form read as follows: 

The board of superintendents may issue 
licenses to teach industrial or related subjects 
in Day Industrial Schools to persons who pre 
sent satisfactory evidence of possessing good 
character and health, and who shall be found to 
have had three years’ satisfactory experience in 
the practical pursuit of the industry the candi- 
date is to teach, or one year’s successful experi- 
ence in teaching such subject to classes. The 
board of superintendents may issue licenses to 
serve as student-aids in Day Industrial Schools 
io advanced students in said schools. Licenses 
shall expire on the thirty-first day of August of 
the sixth year following the date of issue, and 
shall not be extended or renewed. 

Aids and student-aids may be appointed in 
Day Industrial Schools by the superintendent, 
with the approval of the board, for a period not 
extending beyond the first day of September next 
following their appointment. 

The compensation of temporary and substitute 
teachers, and aids and student-aids in Day In- 
dustrial Schools shall be established at a per 
diem rate for actual service, one-session days to 
be reckoned as full days. 

The compensation of student-aids in Day In- 
dustrial Schools is affixed for the school year 
er.ding Aug. 31, 1914, at the rate of one dollar 
($1.00) for each day of actual service. 
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Boston, Mass. The school board has revised 
its requirements for assistant directors and as- 
sistants in the teaching of music. The new re 
quirements are as follows: 

For assistant directors of music: Evidence of 
academic education satisfactory to the board of 
superintendents and evidence of three years’ 
successful supervisory experience in teaching 
music. 

For assistants in music: A diploma from a 
high school approved by the board of superin- 
tendents or evidence of an equivalent academic 
education: and evidence of two years’ successful 
supervisory experience in teaching music. 

Worcester, Mass. The maximum salaries for 
kindergarten teachers have been increased from 
$1,400 to $1,500. 

Supt. Colgrove of the public schools of Vir- 
ginia, Minn., has suggested to the boara o1 educa- 
tion that a merit system be adopted for fixing 
teachers’ salaries. The idea involves the pay- 
ment of a stipulated sum each year as an in- 
crease in salary and has been found to work well 
in other cities in that section. The proposal 
was made following several requests from teach- 
ers for increases in salaries. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

Denver, Colo. Beginning January first, teach- 
ers in the first and second years of service were 
given increases of $10, raising the present 
salaries to $60 and $66 respectively. Increases 
of the remaining teachers are promised as soon 
as the finances of the schools permit. 

Cambridge, Mass. The culmination of the long 
fight of the city teachers for more pay has 
occurred with the vote at the state election to 
increase the allowance for education purposes 
of the city from $5 per $1,000 of assessed valua- 
tion to $5.25 for the ensuing year. To this will 
be added 25 cents additional each year until the 
sum is $6 for each $1,000 of the valuation. With 
the present increase about $28,000 will be avail- 
able for teachers’ salaries the present year. 

The salaries for instructors in the elementary 
schools of Juneau, Alaska, are $100 to $125, while 
in the high schools the wages vary from $112.50 
to $125. Board and room costs between $50 and 
$60 

Equality is a distinct feature of the new salary 
schedule recently adopted which provides mini- 
mum and maximum salaries for men and women 
alike. 
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Under the new plan, teachers who belong to 
Class A shall receive a minimum of $150 per year 
with an increase of $100 the second year. For 
each year thereafter they will receive $850 pro- 
vided all the conditions specified have been met. 
After the maximum salary has been reached, 
there shall be filed with the board once every 
three or five years, a certificate showing the 
completion of a twelve-weeks’ course in some 
normal school, college or university. Such 
teachers are entitled to an increase of $100. 
Teachers in this class are required to have com- 
pleted six years’ service. Experience offered by 
teachers from outside must be equivalent to ex- 
perience in the local schools. 

Class C teachers will receive a minimum of 
$450 the first year, for the second year $500 and 
for the third year $550. Teachers in this class 
beginning in the local schools, and who have 
not less than two years’ experience are to re- 
ceive the maximum salary specified for this 
division. 

Quincy, Ill. Thru a change in the rules of the 
school board, the salaries of men and women 
principals have been placed on an equal basis 
and an increase of $50 is effected in both the 
minimum and maximum salaries. The salaries, 
figured on the number of rooms, is as follows: 


No. Mini- Annual Maxi 
Rooms mum Increase mum 
Be et we a Ss gig .$ 900 $50 $1000 
6 -¥ oes . 950 50 1100 
Peer eer er 1000 50 1259 
10 . 1100 50 1359 
Sree ee .. 1200 50 1500 
ea . 1250 50 1550 
16 or more..... .. 1300 50 1600 


Teachers in Class A are required to have six 
years’ successful experience, two of which must 
have been in the local public schools. Teachers 
of this class are to receive an initial salary of 
$650. 

Teachers in Class B are required to have three 
years’ experience, one of which shall have been 
in the local schools. 

Class C teachers are to receive an initial 
salary of $450; during the second year $500 and 
thereafter an annual increase of $25 until $550 
has been reached. 

St. Louis, Mo. The board of education has de- 
termined that teachers of manual training and 
domestic science in the evening schools shall be 
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paid pro rata for excess time above the regular 
two-hour session. 

Worcester, Mass. A new salary schedule has 
been arranged for the day and night public 
schools. Candidates of successful experience 
will be eligible under this schedule to positions 
in the grades at a salary of $650 per year. All 
teachers will receive a minimum salary of $600 
a year and after one year will be advanced $50 
per year until $850 is reached. In the eighth 
grade the maximum is placed at $950. 


Teachers in the special and ungraded schools 
will receive a minimum of $600 per year. After 
one year of service, the salary may be advanced 
$50 per year until a maximum of $900 is reached. 

Assistants in kindergartens will receive an 
initial salary of $450. After one year of service 
they may receive $475 and, after a second year, 
a maximum of $500. 

The director of drawing will receive an initial 
salary of $1,800. After a year’s service the 
salary is to be increased $100 until a maximum 
of $2,200 is reached. Teachers of the subject 
will be appointed at a salary to be determined 
by the committee, but not to exceed $800. After 
a year of service the salary is increased $50 a 
year until a maximum of $1,000 is reached. 

The director of manual training will receive a 
minimum salary of $1,800. After a year’s ser- 
vice the same may be increased $100 until the 
maximum of $2,200 is reached. Teachers of 
manual training in grades seven and eight and 
the high school will receive a minimum salary 
to be fixed by the committee but not to exceed 
$1,200. After a year’s service the same may be 
increased $100 until the maximum of $1,500 is 
reached. Teachers below the seventh grade will 
receive a salary to be fixed by the committee 
not exceeding $750 and after one year may be 
increased $50 until a maximum of $950 is 
reached. 

The director of cooking will receive a salary 
to be fixed by the committee not exceeding $650. 
After one year’s service the salary may be in- 
creased $50 until the maximum of $950 is 
reached. 


The school authorities of Minneapolis, Minn., 
have decreed that simple exercises be held at 
the graduation of the eighth-grade classes on 
january 22nd. 
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3 IDEAS FOR THE SCHOOL & 
% BOARD OFFICIAL 


DERE RBS BEBE RR RRS BBY BY A 
This column is intended to serve as an ex- 
change of helpful ideas and experiences for 
School-Board Secretaries, Business Managers 
and other school officials having to do with the 
busines’ end of school administration. Short 
articles describing specific systems, methods, 
plans and schemes as actually in use are solic- 
ited and will be paid for upon publication. Pho- 
tographs, diagrams or blank forms needed to 
make an idea clear to the reader should accom- 
pany manuscripts. Address: Editor “Ideas,” 
School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Expediting Meetings. 

A Western school-board secretary prepares a 
“schedule of business” for each committee and 
board meeting. The schedule which is typewrit- 
ten and duplicated with “carbons” contains a 
complete list of the regular, special, unfinished 
and new items of business to be considered. In 
practice, the schedule has been found to expe- 
dite the deliberations in that members are not 
inclined to dally over trifles when they see a 
long list of important topics to be discussed. 
The secretary himself checks off the items 
passed upon so that none are overlooked. 

Selling Bonds. 

A Northern Wisconsin city, finding that its 
bonds were not saleable in Chicago, prevailed 
upon a local bank to take the issue contingently 
and offer it for sale “over the counter”. As a 
result the whole amount was snapped up in a 
short time by local people who bought in small 
denominations of $500 to $1,000. 

Instructing Janitors. 

To better the janitor service of a Southern 
city, a series of saa were arranged under 
the direction of the secretary of the board. An 
opening address was made by the city superin- 
tendent of schools on “the opportunity of the 
janitor, his relations to teachers, principal, 
school board and public.” This was followed by 
practical talks on cleaning, repairs, heating sys- 
tems, fire escayecs, bills, lights and electric de- 
vices, sanitary appliances. Each talk was deliv- 
ered by a local exy. nd was of a most prac- 
tical nature. The talk were followed by a ser- 
ies of demonstrations of veeping, firing boilers, 


. 


ete., arranged by the jam. themselves. The 
results were most gratifying. 
Saving Waste. 
The schools of St. Joseph, Mo., do not waste 


paper or other materials which accumulate in the 
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Warehouse of the Board of Education. Less than 
a year ago, a simple paper baling machine was 
installed at a cost of $65. Since then the sum of 
$49.73 has been realized from the sale of waste 
paper. It is expected that an annual profit of 
$100 will result from the use of the baler. Ina 
similar spirit of economy the board has begun 
to sell packing boxes, crates and cartons re- 
ceived with school furniture and supplies. 


As a means of bringing the schools and the 
homes into closer co-operation an “Educational 
League” has been working in Coquille, Oregon, 
since 1904. The league holds monthly meetings 
for the discussion of school problems and is gen- 
erally active in sustaining a healthy public senti- 
ment for good schools. The regular meetings in- 
clude an inspirational address on a school topic 
by a local schoolman or prominent citizen. 


Evansville, Ind. Mr. A. C. Rosencranz of the 
local school board has recently expressed the 
opinion that the school board is better able to 
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take care of possible losses from fire out of the 
school fund than are the insurance companies. 
As a step in this direction, Mr. Rosencranz has 
prepared a plan for taking care of the fire risk 
which he believes will be practical and success- 
ful. The statement was made following the ex- 
piration of $92,000 of fire insurance which was 
payable at a rate more than double the 90-cent 
rate fixed at the time of the writing of policies. 

In the past few years the board has greatly 
reduced its fire risk thru improvements of the 
buildings. The records show that during the last 
fifty years there has been only one serious fire 
and this was caused by lightning. 

It is the contention of Mr. Rosencranz that if 
the school funds were rightly handled, it would 
be possible to pay all probable fire losses out of 
the annual surplus of the fund for buildings and 
improvements. In this way the city would be 
saved the useless expense of exorbitant insur- 
ance premiums, and would according to esti- 
mates, cover all fire risks. 
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you have been looking for. This will accom- 
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Clow Automatics 
SAVE 50% 


™ A Ghain is a Plaything 


A chain on a school closet 
is always an invitation to 
mischief. A school boy is 
most interested in pulling it 
when he can pull it off, or 
swing it out of reach. 

Careless and mischievous 
children cannot make trouble 
with Clow Automatic closets. 
They are boy proof. 

. And they do not depend for 
| their operation upon the well 
_} meaning but careless child. 
: / They do his thinking for him 

; —they flush automatically, 
and always economically. 

They are thrifty about the 
use of water— admitting just 
enough to flush the bow! and 
} no more. 


Save Money as Well as 
Trouble 


The importance of this 
economy in the use of water 
is demonstrated by the fact 
that actual test shows a sav- 
ing of 50% in water taxes 
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’ closet. 


AND HOW THEY LAST? 


Clow closets are made of 
Aldamantose ware. This 
means that they arestrong as 
Liron, cannot craze, and are 
non-absorbent and unstain- 
able. 

Equal care is devoted to the material and construction of the 
seats. They neither warp, crack nor split. 

For schools, office buildings, and public institutions—for every 
building in which automatic closets are desirable—‘‘The Clow 
Automatic”’ is the only closet that will give entire satisfaction. 
Whether your equipment is large or small, you cannot afford to be 
without Clow automatic closets — the only closets that are auto- 
matic—the closets that save you water taxes—that do not get out 
of order. 
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SPIRAL SLIDE FIRE 
ESCAPE 


Conceded by | 
leading Schoo! 
Boards, Archi- 
tects, and Fire 
Chiefs to be the | 
best in the world. | 
All step-escapes | 
are necessarily 
dangerous. One | 
falls, another 
stumbles over the 
fallen, and anoth- 
er, breaking 
limbs and crush- 
ing out lives in 
the mad rush 
from smoke and 
flame. 

In the Kirker- 
Bender there is 
no stumbling, no 
falling, every- 
body slides to 
safety. 

Especially suited 
to women and child- 
ren 





Illustrated 
booklet free. 
ta Write to-day; 
your letter may 
save a life. 
Covered with 8 Patents. 


DOW FIRE ESCAPE WORKS 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Pictures and Statues 


Schoolroom Decoration 


NATIONAL ART SUPPLY CO. ANIVES 


Michigan Ave. and Adams St. 
CHICAGO 


Cc. E. DOUGLASS, Manager 


Formerly Superintendent of Schools 
; in Aurora, Ill. 





SCENERY 


Before placing your order for Scenery 
and Stage Fixtures write us. 


We make aspecialty of Scenery for High School 
and Parochial School Auditorium Stages. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


REFERENCES: Any Kansas City Bank, R.G. Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Agencies. 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CoO. 
2331-33-35-37 Grand Ave. 





Established 
1850 





As a means of equalizing the insurance at pres- 
ent being carried on public-school buildings, the 
school board of Enid, Okla., has adopted a 
blanket form of policy to cover the buildings. 
The present insurance has been transferred to 
the new form on the basis of a five-year con- 
tract. 

How to house the 200,000 school children of 
Philadelphia in buildings that are too small to 
accommodate them, and how to provide new 
buildings and additions without sufficient funds, 
are two problems which are facing the school 
board at the present time. It is estimated that 
about 20,000 pupils are now on half time and 
about one thousand are waiting for admission. 

According to a report of Supt. Brumbaugh and 
Superintendent of Buildings J. H. Cook, thirteen 
new buildings and fifteen additions should be 
erected as soon as possible. Fourteen new sites 
for buildings must be secured, and eleven build- 
ings shonld be remodeled. These recommenda- 
tions are for elementary schools and do not in- 
clude the five large high schools that are already 
assured. Altho a bond issue of $3,000,000 has 
been authorized and contracts may be let to a 
little more than $4,000,000 it is estimated that 
almost twice this amount is needed to cover the 
cost of the buildings that are absolutely impera- 
tive. 

Peoria, Ill. Out of a total of 21 school build- 
ings, none are adequately insured against a fire 
loss, according to a recent statement of school 
authorities. 

On some of the buildings the amount of the 
insurance carried is very low and efforts have 
been directed during the last few years toward 
correcting the condition. As a result, there have 
been constructed several fireproof school build- 
ings requiring very little insurance. Sixteen 
other grade buildings and two high schools do 
not come under the fireproof classification while 
the manual training high school is partly fire- 
proof. The latter has a reasonable amount of 
insurance. 

The present plan of the board is to take out 
policies averaging 75 per cent of the valuation of 
each of the sixteen grade buildings and the two 
high schools of the non-fireproof type. On the 
other three grade schools, included in the fire- 
proof class, the percentage will be proportion- 
ately less. 

A comprehensive table of comparative costs 
in the operation of the Salt Lake City schools 
has recently been prepared by Supt. D. H. Christ- 
eusen. ‘The table has been computed on the 
basis of salaries of the teaching corps, cost of 


buildings and sites and maintenance and in addi- 
tion shows the cost by subjects, types of build- 
ings and school building accommodations. 

Per capita cost of instruction based on salaries 
oi teachers, principals and supervisors: 
High school ee a ais .$49.688 
Kindergarten and elementary............ 24.280 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS. 
Super- Equip- 


Cost per pupil vision ment Total 
WEUMIG cg ciccss ccvitceeae ae Saee 2 ee 
SUES, oD ons oi ea . oe .156 .269 
Manual training, grammar 

I ig. 9 nabs wise SR ie: a 422 530 
Manual Training, construc- 

tion, primary grades... 106 111 at 
Physical education ....... .031 .057 O88 
Medical inspection ........ .062 rts .062 
| Ee ee ee eee 328 579 902 
Ce cca cs oe re evenie? | ee 831 1.316 
Kindergarten ......... ee sie .809 809 

ATYPICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Number of children ............ nas ee See 
Per capita cost of instruction based on 
salaries of principal and teachers....... $63.48 


Total salaries . $5,586.18 
Per capita cost of transportation of atypi- 
cal children ....... Daiaeeteetd Sctaestws “ee 





Total per pupil.......... 45.5 ae $70.55 
Total amount for transportation. .$622.50 


The difference in the cost of the various 
schools is due not necessarily to any marked 
difference in teachers’ salaries, but to certain 
internal conditions that determine the nature 
of the organization and the distribution of pupils 
into classes. For example: If the enrollment 
in a building is so heavy as to necessitate the 
use of some of the smaller rooms commonly 
classed as recitation rooms, teachers’ rest rooms, 
eic., the average per teacher in the whole build- 
ing is reduced for the reason that these smaller 
rooms accommodate only about half of the usual 
number. For the same reason if a building has 
a heavy enrollment of upper grammar grades, 
the average is again reduced, and the location 
ot a small building rendering it advisable to in- 
clude most of the grades results in a reduced 
average. When the average number of pupils 
per teacher is lessened, a corresponding increase 
iv the per capita cost must result if there is any 
material change in teachers’ salaries. 

Columbus, O. The president of the school 
beard has in a recent report, called attention to 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 







SLOYD, STENCIL AND 
MANUAL TRAINING 


R. Murphy’s Sons Company 


Ayer, Mass. 


Built in Three Sizes 





Sanitary, Durable 
and Neat 


Write for Prices and 
Freight Rates 


Cc. J. Olsen & Sons 


Pittsboro, Ind. 





the great need for new school buildings. School 
authorities are urged to provide the ways and 
means for additional school accommodations for 
the children. 

The Texas state board of education, following 
a campaign launched some time ago for more 
school buildings, has recently issued a circular 
concerning a feasible plan for obtaining new 
buildings and at the same time saving money 
for tax payers. 

The plan is as follows: 

“At the present time the state school fund at 
Austin owns about $18,000,000 of Texas bonds of 
various counties, cities and school districts, and 
the present board of education has decided to let 
any county, city or school district take up at 
any time, at par and interest, any bonds held 
by the state school fund, therefore, creating a 
double benefit of saving money for the taxpayers 
by canceling old bonds, and then getting in this 
money and reloaning it by buying school bonds 
to build new schoolhouses thruout the state. 


“At this writing there is about $1,000,000 worth 
of schoolhouse bonds offered to the state board 
of education, whereas the published record shows 
that there are in the sinking funds of the various 
counties, cities and school districts of Texas 
about $4,000,000 in cash that could be very wise 
ly used to pay off and cancel that many old 
bonds now held by the permanent school fund.” 

Salt Lake City, Utah. The board of education 
has rescinded its former action excluding all but 
Utah coal from its consideration. The change 
leaves the board with an open market from 
which to select without regard to local consider- 
ations. 

San Bernardino, Cal. A five-room bungalow 
has been erected by the boys in the public 
schools and will serve as a model home for the 
teaching of homemaking to girl students. It is 
intended to allow outside girls access to the 
classes. Such subjects as the care of children, 
chemistry of cooking, sanitation and other mat- 
ters will be studied. The bungalow will also 
serve as a day nursery for mothers in the city 
who work and are compelled to leave the chil- 
dren in the care of others. 


JANITORS. 


The school board of Columbus, O., has adopted 
a new scale of salaries for the janitors provid- 
ing slight increases and assistants for those in 
charge of the larger buildings. 

Cumberland, R. I. The salary of janitors in 
evening schools has been fixed at 75 cents per 
evening. 

Boston, Mass. Principals and janitors in the 
public schools have been notified that the duties 
of the latter in connection with the heating of 
schoolrooms, do not include the regulating of 
windows during school hours. Complaints from 
teachers regarding the heating or from janitors 
with respect to the opening of windows must 
te made to the principal in charge. 

Springfield, Ill. The pay of janitors of the 
public schools has been increased from $55 to $65 
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Branches: San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Pueblo, Colo. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Texas 


per month. Those having charge of more than 
eight rooms will be allowed extra help, at the 
rate of one hour per day, for each room in excess 
of eight. 

RULES FOR JANITORS. 

The school board at Dover, N. J., has recently 
adopted a set of rules for the janitors employed 
in the schools. For a small community with 
three or four buildings the rules are models: 

I. The janitors shall be under the direction 
and control of the superintendent of schools. 

Il. They shall have charge of the school 
buildings and grounds, and shall be guided by 
the following directions: 

1. Building. 

(a) Sweeping. They shall sweep all the 
rooms, offices, corridors and basement daily. 
By special arrangement several rooms may 
be swept during a session of school. Desks 
and furniture under which dust and _ rub- 
bish may collect must be moved and the floor 
swept at least once a week. In no case shall there 
be dry sweeping. The rug in the North Side 
office shall be taken up and beaten at least once 
in two weeks. 

(b) Dusting. They shall dust all furniture 
in the rooms, all staircases, all ledges above 
wainscoting in the halls, window sills and ex- 
posed bookshelves daily. At the end of each 
week they shall, in addition io the daily sweep- 
ing, dust the top of the lower window sashes, 
the chalk troughs and wash the blackboards. 
There shall be no dry dusting. 

(c) Disinfecting. ‘They shall clean and dis- 
infect the drinking fountains and basins daily. 
Once in every two weeks they shall disinfect 
the cloak rooms and offices with the sprayer. 
During the Christmas vacation, spring vacation 
and summer vacation all desks shall be washed 
both inside and outside with a disinfectant, di- 
luted with water, and the cloakrooms and of- 
fices shall be sprayed. The urinals and toilet 
seats shall be cleaned with a disinfectant at 
least once a week and oftener if necessary. 
Towels shall be changed daily if necessary. In 
the South Side building the space below the sink 
shall be disinfected weekly. 

(d) Scrubbing. They shall scrub all the 
fioors, stairs and woodwork that is handled, such 


what you want. 


We can supply you with a DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


for every peculiar need demanded 
by your schools. 


Your problem is our problem and 


its our business to supply you with 


REMEMBER 


we have a catalog which will tell 
you about our winter and summer 
drinking fountains, our wall, pedestal 
range fountains and types of model heads for every purpose. 


WRITE TODAY 


N. O. NELSON MEG. CO. stTotis ie. 


as doorknobs, etec., during the Christmas and 
summer vacations, and the stairs during the 
spring vacation. The lunchroom shall be scrub- 
bed every three weeks. Linoleum in the offices 
shall be mopped every day and scrubbed at 
least once a month. 

2. Grounds. 

They shall keep the ground free from loose 
stones and rubbish and in a tidy condition. After 
a snowfall they shall remove the snow from the 
walks and entrance to the buildings before 8:30 
A. M., if possible. They shall sweep the side- 
walks every day before the same hour. They 
shall grade or otherwise improve the grounds dur- 
ing the summer vacation as the board may direct. 
They shall keep the grass cut and keep the 
grounds free from weeds and dead leaves. 


Bostoa Janitors’ Rules. 


The school committee of Boston, Mass., has 
ordered that the compensation of janitors em- 
ployed in the playgrounds or school gardens 
during the current season shall be fixed accord- 
ing to a regular schedule. The schedule is as 
follows: 

Janitors of yards of school buildings used 

for playgrounds or sand gardens during 

vacation periods, including one room or 

basement and sanitaries, per week. .. . $6.00 
Janitors of yards of school buildings used 

for playgrounds or sand gardens during 

the regular school term, per week..... 1.80 
Janitors of yards in which playground ap- 

paratus is regularly used, in addition to 

the foregoing rates, per week............ 1.80 
Payments shall be based upon the number 

of classrooms actually used at a rate for 

each additional room, per diem.......... 0.07 


When playgrounds are used Saturdays after 
1 P. M., the janitor shall be paid, in addition to 
the above sums, $1 for each Saturday afternoon. 

Janitors of school buildings, the yards of 
which are used for playgrounds or sand gardens, 
shall be paid at the rates provided in the above 
schedule for the first yard so used, and for each 
additional yard used for such purposes in charge 
of the same janitor, additional compensation 
shall be allowed at the rate of eighty per cent 
(804) of the schedule rate. 


The hours of service of teachers and janitors 
shall be such portion of the time between eight 
o’clock in the morning and eight o’clock in the 
evening as the superintendent may direct. 


PREPARATIONS FOR ST. PAUL CONVEN- 
TION. 


The preparations for the summer convention 
of the National Education Association are in full 
swing at St. Paul. Committees in charge of 
local arrangements have been at work since the 
beginning of December. The school and local 
civic authorities are on their mettle to make the 
convention a huge success, particularly because 
the executive committee of the N. E. A. accepted 
the invitation of St. Paul with a guarantee of 
10,000 members as against the invitation of New 
York City which was accompanied by a guaran- 
tee of 20,000 membership. 

Supt. M. C. Potter and his associates have 
promised the national officers that the St. Paul 
meeting from July 4 to 11 will be attended by at 
least 7,000 Minnesota school teachers and by 
fully 3,000 from Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska and 
the Dakotas. It is expected that Wisconsin will 
furnish at least a thousand members, Iowa an 
additional thousand, the Dakotas eight hundred 
and Canada five hundred. President D. M. Dun- 
can of the Manitoba Teachers’ Association and 
Supt. McIntyre of Winnipeg have offered their 
co-operation in securing a large atendance from 
the Dominion. 

It is stated that President Swain has arranged 
his program so far as this is possible six months 
in advance, The list of speakers is said to con- 
tain names of national importance as well as a 
number of men and women of international repu- 
tation. 


The Kansas State Textbook Commission has 
chosen a manuscript submitted by Mrs. Anna A. 
Arrett of Lawrence as the official primer to be 
used in the schools of the state during the next 
five years. The selection was made from six 


manuscripts and twenty-four primers. The suc- 
cessful author will receive $2,000 for the publish- 
ing rights of the book. The next text to be 
selected by the commission will be a history of 
the state. 
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For Every Use 


KINDERGARTEN CRAYON 
Large Hexagonal Sticks. 


LECTURERS’ CHALKS 
White and Colored Square Sticks. 
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‘*‘DUREL” PRESSED CRAYON 


Free from gloss. 


“CRAYOLA”’ For General Use 


Twenty-four colors. Various sizes. 


BLACKBOARD CRAYONS, WHITE 
AND COLORS, ETC., ETC. 


Send for samples and Catalog. 
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81-83 Fulton St., New York 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION NOTES. 

A school nurse has been employed by the 
school board at Port Huron, Mich. The nurse 
will work under the direction of Supt. W. F. 
Lewis. Her duties will be to instruct the pupils 
of the schools in the better care of their health. 

A recent report of the medical inspector for 
the public schools of Conshohocken, Pa., tends 
to show that while the school directors are do- 
ing everything in their power to keep the schools 
sanitary and protect the children from infec- 
tion, the children are seriously neglected at 
home, 

Of the seven hundred children examined, 75 
per cent were found to be suffering from physi- 
cal defects. Ninety-five children were afflicted 
with diseases which had their origin in neglect 
and uncleanliness and the removal of which will 
be in the hands of the parents. 

The examinations also revealed a disregard for 
the proper care of the teeth resulting in defective 
teeth in the cases of 352 or about half of the 
pupils. 

Nearly all of the defects were of the removable 
sort and included 71 cases of diseased eyes, 151 
cases of diseased tonsils, 62 of adenoids, 352 
caries and seven enlarged glands. Many of the 
children suffered from several defects thereby 
placing them at a greater disadvantage in their 
school work. 

St. Joseph, Mich. Medical inspection has been 
introduced in the public schools. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Four additional nurses 
have been added to the school nurses’ corps. A 
further quota of four nurses will provide facilities 
for covering all the schools in the city. 

Galveston, Tex. Medical examinations of 
school children have been begun under the di- 
rection of the city school physician. The in- 


spections include the detection of physical de- 
fects or infirmities, such as deafness, bad eye- 
sight, adenoids, curvature of the spine, the pres- 
ence of vaccination mark and the condition of 


the child’s genera! health 
each pupil to becume later a permanent record 
system for the entire school course. 

rulfport, Miss. Physical examinations of 
school children have been begun by the local 
physicians. The work has been undertaken by 


Records are kept of 


the authorities in the belief that better health 
means better work in the classroom. The ex- 
aminations are limited to twenty minutes for 
each child. 

In an examination of 197 school children in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., the medical inspector has re- 
ported that 179 were suffering from some dis- 
ease or defect. The most serious were adenoids 
and defective tonsils which claimed a total of 
103 victims. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. The city health com- 
niissioner has rearranged the schedule for medi- 
cal supervision of the schools which allows a dis- 
tribution of the work between four nurses. In 
the past two nurses have performed this service, 
but with the closing of the city milk station two 
additional nurses are available. It is expected 
that with the present equipment there will be 
possible a more adequate supervision of this 
phase of school activities. 

Peoria, Ill. The school board has appointed 
a visiting nurse as medical inspector for the 
public schools. Her duties will include ways and 
means of maintaining health and advising par- 
ents on the care of the children. 

Washington, Ind. Medical examinations of 
school children have been begun under the di- 
rection of two physicians. In the inspections 
attention is given to eye, nose and throat de- 
fects. It is expected that dental inspections will 
be begun at a later date. 

Tonawanda, N. Y. The board of education has 
taken the first step toward the introduction of 
medical inspection with the order for a supply 
of medical certificate blanks. These blanks are 
to be filled out by physicians and returned to 
the school authorities. 


Medical Inspection in Rhode Island. 

A report of the medical inspection activities of 
the state of Rhode Island has been recently 
made to the state board of education, in which it 
is shown that during the past year the sum of 
$14,671 has been expended by the state in nine 
cities and towns, renvresenting 80 per cent of 
the school children of the entire state. The 
amounts paid were as follows: 

Westerly, $277; Central Falls, $700; East Pro- 
vidence, $500; East Greenwich, $100; James- 
town, $250; Johnston. $215; Newport, $1,700; 
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Pawtucket, $1,000; Providence, $8,379; War- 
wick, $1,000 and Woonsocket, $550. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

A total of 4,477 children were enrolled in 14 
public swimming pools in Philadelphia last sum- 
mer under the auspices of the physical education 
authorities of the public schools. Lessons in 
swimming were given during ten weeks begin- 
ning with the last week of June and 2,061 pupils 
learned to swim. 

The children selected for teaching were most- 
ly between the fourth and fifth grades and re- 
quired an average of seven lessons to acquire 
complete self control in the water. The total 
cost of conducting the pools was $2,739.33 and 
average cost of teaching a child to swim, was 
$1.32. 

In all 28 teachers, half of whom were men, 
were employed each 16 hours per week. 

During the summer a careful watch was kept 
by the Bureau of Health and Charities over the 
hygienic conditions of the pools. The pools were 
emptied daily and the basin scrubbed and dis- 
infected. The water was treated twice a day 
with a weak solution of chloride of lime. It is 
interesting to note a report made to the Board 
of Recreation to the effect that no fault can be 
found with the water in the public pools. The 
most interesting statement, however, in Dr. 
Neff’s report is the fact that a bacteriological 
examination showed the presence of dangerous 
bacilli in the morning immediately after the 
pool was filled, and that the bacilli had disap- 
peared after the noon disinfection. 

A new form of group athletic practice has 
been introduced in the schools of Youngston, O., 
under the direction of Supt. N. H. Chaney for the 
purpose of giving every boy a chance at the ex- 
ercises. Improvement on the part of an inex- 
perienced boy counts as much as for a champion. 
In all the games and contests the skillful ones 
help the novices before and after school and at 
their homes. 

For the purpose of stimulating interest and 
creating in the boys a desire for a share in the 
contests Supt. Chaney has prepared plaques or 
banners for the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 
All schools are free to enter the competition 
and the school which makes the best average 
gets the banner. 

The records of all boys are taken. During the 
recess period two groups of ten boys are formed. 
One is lined up on the walk for practice in jump- 
ing or some other sport while the other ten are 
reading with a stick or pencil to mark the re- 
sults. Ata given word the groups change places 
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Chicago, Ill. 


In hundreds of schools thruout the country the Hahl 
Pneumatic Master Clock or Program Clock is rendering 
sustained satisfactory clock and bell service---the kind of 
service that makes for order and discipline---valuable aid 
in conducting any school. 


Master Clock operates them with 


economical. 








and the same plan is followed. A clerk takes 
down each record as it is called off and places 
it in a book provided for the purpose. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE NOTES. 

A new rule of the Wisconsin State Board of 
Health prohibits the use of common brooms for 
sweeping schoolhouses, railway stations and 
other public buildings unless moist sawdust or 
some other dust preventive is used. For dry 
sweeping only vacuum cleaners or oil-reservoir 
brushes are permitted. 

In a report recently submitted by Supt. J. W. 
Hopkins of Galveston, Tex., attention is called 
to the findings of a sanitary survey made under 
the direction of a professor at the Texas State 
Medical College. Regarding the common roller 
towel and drinking facilities, Supt. Hopkins 
quotes from the findings as follows: 

“The roller towel has been abolished from all 
the schools. But only three buildings, one a 
negro school, are equipped with sanitary drink- 
ing fountains. In the others the filthy drinking 
cup is still in use. There seems to be no record 
of any effort being made to install these thoroly 
sanitary fixtures in the other buildings. Possi- 
bly a united complaint on the part of the patrons 
of the schools would have the effect of hastening 
the time when the children will not have to drink 
from the same cup.” 

Detroit, Mich. The school medical inspectors 
have recently in the course of their inspections 
unearthed the presence of diphtheria carriers 
in the schools. In one of the parochial schools, 
eight children apparently healthy were found to 
be harboring the germ which was inoculating 
their schoolmates and sending them to the hospi- 
tals. Cultures were taken from the throats of 
the children and all were quarantined the same 
as if they were afflicted with a contagious dis- 
ease. The result has been that the disease has 
been checked and the other pupils protected 
against infection. 

The state board of health of Kansas has begun 
a campaign for pure drinking water at the state 
educational institutions. Notices have been sent 
to a number of cities in the state calling atten- 
tion to the fact that tests of city drinking water 
had shown it to be impure and in some cases a 
menace to public health. The cities mentioned 
included Lawrence, Manhattan and Emporia. 


Dr. E. A. Peterson, chief medical officer of the 
public schools of Cleveland, O., has recently 
urged the placing of play and recreation under 
the department of public welfare as provided in 
the new city charter. Dr. Peterson believes that 
recreation should be handled by this department 
alone leaving the schools to teach children how 
to play as a fundamental part of education. To 
this end, Dr. Peterson would have the new wel- 
fare department direct all commercial recrea- 
tions, such as picture shows, skating rinks, dance 
halls and all things pertaining to the celebration 
of holidays and the use of public parks. The 
idea applies as well to the ninety gymnasiums 
in the city at present affiliated with churches, 
schools and various organizations. These should 
be operated privately as in the past but would 
be benefited by the supervision of trained experts 
obtained through the welfare department. 

City Chemist Herbert M. Hill, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been making tests of city schools in refer- 
ence to ventilation. He says that tests, heating 
and humidity are so related to one another that 
all must be at one time, or as nearly one time 
as possible to insure proper steam capacity to 
deliver the necessary amount of energy to bring 
about the specified results. He recommends 
that tests be made at 20 degrees, or some other 
tomperature reached more frequently in the city 
than zero. A humidity of 40 to 45 degrees, he 
says, is plenty for this climate. If 3,000 cubic 
feet of air per seat per hour are to be required, 
which is a liberal estimate, then the number of 
seats per room should also be specified and an 
allowance of 5 per cent on either side of 3,000 
made to compensate for changes in wind direc- 
tion and wind velocity out of doors. He recom- 
mends that in order to make the introduction 
and exit of air easier, the outlet flues should be 
built about one-fifth larger than the inlet flues. 
The inlet flues should have no grating. In order 
to know how near their efficiency the ventilating 
plants are run, an automatic recorder should be 
fastened to each fan to show its speed each hour 
of each day. 

Atchison, Kans. A department of hygiene has 
been created with the appointment of a special 
instructor as a regular employe of the schools. 
The hygiene teacher has had a nurse’s training, 
and while not expected to teach classes, she will 
instruct the various teachers in the subject. Her 


work will also include regular examinations of 
the children in the schools. 
Under a recent ruling of the California state 


board of education, insanitary wash basins, 
roller towels and common drinking cups are pro- 
hibited in the schools of the state. 


Supt. F. B. Dyer of Boston, Mass., has begun 
an investigation of the method of distributing 
pencils in the public schools. Most of the 
schools have a method by which each pupil re- 
ceives his own pencil each day and it is the aim 
of the school authorities to make the system 
generai thruout the school system. The investi- 
gation has been ordered following the experi- 
ences of nearby towns and cities where the 
source of contagion was believed to be located 
in the common pencils used by the children, 


St. Paul, Minn. As qa step toward providing 
adequate ventilation for the public schools, the 
school board has included in its budget for the 
ensuing year the sum of $600 for the installa- 
tion of at least two ventilating shields in each 
schoolroom. The shields are to be so placed in 
the windows that they may remain open at the 
bottom without a draft on the pupils. A total of 
£6 buildings will be affected by the change. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Greater attention is to 
be paid to the eyesight of school children in the 
future as a result of a decision of the city board 
of health that cases of defective eyesight shall be 
reported to that body. Where the parents are 
unable to stand the expense the case will be 
turned over to the city physician. Cases requir- 
ing the attention of a specialist are to be in- 
vestigated and the opinion of the board obtained 
relative to the physician and the cost of the 
treatment. 


Worcester, Mass. An Open-air school has 
been established in the Lamartine Street build- 
ing. The school will minister to the needs of 
children who suffer from such physical ailments 
as anaemia, malnutrition, enlarged glands, ear 
discharge, pulmonary trouble, bronchial catarrh, 
bronchitis, after effects of pleurisy, heart affec- 
tions, tuberculosis of the bones, joints or glands 
and nervous diseases such as hysteria. 


Charleston, W. Va. Acting upon the sugges- 
tion of Supt. Geo. Laidley, the school board will 
establish an open-air school for pupils who are 
anaemic or in poor health. 
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The school authorities of Akron, O., have be- 
gun an agitation in the schools for better in- 
formation on the cause, prevention and exter- 
mination of tuberculosis. Pupils in the high 
schools have been supplied with literature which 
depicts the manner in which the disease is con- 
tracted, the care of consumptives, the relation of 
the common house fly to the spread of the dis- 
ease and the necessity of fresh, pure air, good 
sleeping apartments, nournishing food and clean- 
liness of body and clothing. Teachers have been 
requested to call attention to the subject and to 
interest the pupils in the movement for the ex- 
termination of the disease in the schools and 
the homes. 


-arsons, Kans. The school board has decreed 
that children in the public schools shall have a 
sufficient amount of fresh air at all times and to 
this end has instructed the teachers and janitors 
io pay particular attention to ventilation. Jani- 
tors have been requested to report to teachers 
when the ventilating fans are not in operation, 
and upon receiving such a report, the latter are 
expected to ventilate the rooms by means of 
the windows. It has been found that teachers 
and janitors are careless in the matter of venti- 
lation and the new rule is expected to result in 
far better air supply in schools. 

Flint. Mich. As a means of precaution against 
disease, the school board has disinfected all 
pencils used in drawing work and filed them with 
the students’ names upon them. It has been 
found that the pencils were used in common by 
the pupils and it is suspected that several cases 
of diphtheria originated from this source. The 
new plan will make it impossible for pupils to 
use each other’s pencils. 


toston, Mass. The director of school hygiene, 
Dr. T. F. Harrington, has recently submitted a 
report on ways and means for improving the 
carriage and posture of school children. Dr. 


Harrington has suggested that the masters, prin- 
cipals, teachers and parents co-operate in urging 
pupils to acquire a correct posture and carriage. 


This item will constitute 50 per cent in the mark- 
ings of pupils for military and gymnastic activ- 
ites. 

Jasonville, Ind. Common drinking cups have 


been barred from the school buildings and all 
children will be required to furnish their own 
cups. 
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Newburyport, Mass. A “cold air’ room has 
been established at the Currier school and a list 
of children who might benefit from the instruc- 
tion has been prepared. 

New Orleans, La. A set of rules governing the 
vaccination of teachers and pupils in the schools 
has been recently adopted by the school medical 
inspector. 

The rules read: 

1. Vaccination is required every seven years. 

2. A successful vaccination is good for seven 
years. 

3. When a teacher or pupil shows evidences 
of a former successful vaccination, two unsuc- 
cessful attempts by a physician practicing in 
Louisiana is good for two years. 

4. Where there is no evidence of a former 
successful vaccination two unsuccessful attempts 
at vaccination are good for one year only. 

5. Teachers or pupils furnishing evidences of 
having had variola are exempt from vaccination. 

6. All teachers fifty years of age or over are 
exempt from vaccination. 

Suffield, Conn. Lead pencils distributed and 
collected each day in the lower grades of the 
Bridge Street Grammar school have been held 
to be responsible for an epidemic of diphtheria 
among the pupils by Dr. W. E. Caldwell, the 
health physician. Last month he ordered the 
pencils burned and the custom discontinued. 

Mankato, Minn. Paper towels have been sub- 
stituted for the common roller towels in the pub- 
lic schools. The towels are contained in a vend- 
ing machine which operates when a coin-like 
slug is placed in the slot. The machines are in 
charge Of the teachers who give permission to 
the pupils when a towel is needed. 

A state law of Massachusetts requires that “the 
school committee shall cause to have referred to 
a school physician for examination and diag- 
nosis, every child returning to school without a 
health certificate after an absence caused by 
illness or other reasons.” Several parents of 
children have recently asked the reason for a 
health certificate before children may be re- 
admitted to school and the answer has been 
made that the law provides for the same. 

Thru the co-operation of the school authorities 
and the local dentists of Crawfordsville, Ind., 
a dental clinic has been established for the 
students in the elementary and high schools. 

A well equipped office will be provided in one 
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of the school buildings where all pupils will have 
their teeth examined. Each of the dentists will 
give a certain portion of his time to the clinic. 
Children who are unable to pay for the necessary 
treatment will receive the services of the dentists 
free. Examinations are not compulsory but all 
children are expected to submit to them. 

Goshen, Ind. Dental inspection has been made 
a feature of the public schools with beneficial 
effects. 

Canton, O. The school board has made pro- 
vision for the employment of a school nurse to 
care for sick children. The new employe will 
be paid out of the school funds. She will not be 
expected to do medical inspection work, but will 
merely prescribe for simple childish ailments. 
Regular visits will be made to the homes of the 
ill pupils where suggestions will be made for 
their care. 

That insanitary conditions prevail in rural 
schools in the state of Michigan is indicated in 
a report of the auditor of the state department 
of education. The report notes many deficiences 
involving improper seating and lighting, lack of 
ventilation systems and sanitary conveniences. 

In an investigation of 82 of the 83 counties in 
the state it was found that 7,234 rural buildings 
of the one and two-room character were in exist- 
ence. Of this number only 2,075 have heating 
and ventilating systems. Basement furnaces 
are provided in 499 cases and jacketed stoves in 
888. 

Sanitary towel service is provided in 151 cases. 
while 140 require individual towels provided by 
the pupils. That little attention is paid to the 
seating of over-size children is evident when it is 
stated that children may be seen with feet dang- 
ling from the seats or with bodies distorted 
from improper positions while seated in a 
cramped seat. 

Lighting of schoolrooms is given as the con- 
tributing cause for the wearing of glasses among 
teachers and pupils. Satisfactory water supplies 
are furnished in 4,463 schools. 

As a remedy for the situation the state officials 
suggest that an act be passed giving the state 
department power to condemn insanitary school- 
houses and those unsafe for use. They desire 
also a voice in the requirements for sanitary 
equipment which shall make for healthful con- 
ditions in these rural schoolrooms., 
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Classes in Home-Making. 

A course in domestic science has been formu- 
lated for the elementary schools of New York 
City, to which girls of fourteen and over, are to 
be admitted: 

Aim—To perfect the future housewife by 
arousing an interest in homekeeping, by impart- 
ing knowledge of important theoretical and prac- 
tical questions arising in homekeeping; by in- 
stilling habits of industry, honesty, order, clean- 
liness and thrift. 

What Homekeeping Is—A labor of love, the 
chief requisite characteristic of which is unsel- 
fishness. 

Means—A furnished flat consisting of a living 
room, a bedroom, a kitchen, a bathroom. In addi- 
tion, a large kitchen accommodating a large 
class, 

Cooking—Principles and processes of plain 
cooking; measuring and weighing. A dinner to 
be cooked each day for girls attending. Catering 
for small and large numbers (two to ten). 

Laundry—Article brought from home washed, 
Starched, ironed, from unbleached muslin to fine 
muslin, laces, collars and cuffs, men’s shirts, 
blankets. Scrubbing, sweeping, dusting. 

Arithmetic — Accounts; purchasing of ma- 
terials; comparison of cost of food to dietetic 
Value. Bill of fare from standpoint of economy 
and income, 

Hygiene and First Aid—Personal, household, 
municipal hygiene. Digestion. Water, ventila- 
tion, sanitation; clothing, care of habits, per- 
Sonal cleanliness; care of invalids and young 
children, management of the sick room. First 
aid. 

Chemistry—Soap; presentation of foods; adul- 
teration (how to detect common adulterations) ; 
bil of fare from standpoint of age and occupa- 
tion of members of family; cleaning of kitchen 


utensils; balancing of foods; values of different 
kinds of fuel; food values. 

English—Reading of books on cooking, sanita- 
tion, Government reports, etc., composition; 
ordinary reading of regular schools. 


Credit for Home Duties. 

Supt. R. O. Larson of Cache county, Utah, has 
put into effect a plan of giving school credits for 
home work, which viewed from the results ob- 
tained. is meeting with great success. 

Under the plan credits are given for almost 
every kind of work. Among them are the fol- 
lowing: Ten points are given for rising before 
7 o’clock without being called; 60 points for 
making bread; 10 for turning a separator; five 
for feeding the cows, and so on down to a point 
for every minute spent in cleaning up backyards 
and sweeping sidewalks. Whenever a pupil ob- 
tains six hundred points he is entitled to a half 
holiday from school. Unexcused absence from 
school forfeits all credits and other points are 
deducted for tardiness, uncleanliness and refrac- 
toriness. 


Fire Prevention Thru the State. 
December 5 was observed by all of the schools 
of Illinois as a day for studying the cause, pre- 
vention and extinguishing of fires. Programs 
and booklets dealing with the subject were used 
by the teachers and principals in impressing up- 
on the children the necessity for greater care 
in the preservation of life and property 
In the programs followed by the various 
schools. were such recitations or talks as The 
Fire Brigade: Proper Method of Kindling a Fire; 
Causes of Fires and How to Avoid Them; The 
Great Fires of the World. There was also a 
debate on “Resolved, That the Life of a Fireman 
is More Dangerous Than the Life of a Police 
man.” Instructions on what to do in case of 
burning clothing were given by the teachers. 





SPECIAL STUDIES. 

Chicago, Ill. The school management commit- 
tee of the board of education has endorsed the 
movement for the formation of “little mothers’ 
clubs” in the schools under the direction of the 
health depariment. Fourteen schools have been 
selected for the beginning of the study, in each 
of which a nurse from the health department 
will teach the children the care of small children 
and infants. The instruction will be given two 
days each week for a period of one hour. The 
idea is expected to solve the problem of the 
working mother who is engaged during the day 
in work which takes her away from home and 
aims to provide a place where she may leave her 
children. 

Boston, Mass. Two additional special classes 
have been established in fhe Dwight and Han- 
cock districts making a total of seventy-seven 
classes out of a possible thirty-six authorized 
for the year. 

Louisville, Ky. A special school for retarded 
children has been provided in a school building 
at Second and Gray St. The idea is a result of a 
beginning made a year ago by a philanthropic 
association when seventeen children were col- 
lected and trained for six months in a special 
school. The children have been helped to a 
great extent and the board has now taken up 
the work as a part of the public schools. 

A spelling competition involving half-million 


_children was held last month in the state of 


Illinois. During the month pupils from the four 
higher grades engaged in a competitive spelling 
match with each school as a competitor of the 
others. 

The winners of this contest then proceeded to 
compete in a township spelling match and those 
accorded as the best spellers were selected to 
participate in the county competitions. The 
best spellers in each county then undertook a 
final contest at the state capitol building to de- 
termine the winner. 

The contest closed December 30 at which time 
gcld, silver and bronze medals were given re- 
spectively to the winners of the contest. 

A further competition of national importance 
has been recommended in connection with the 
annual meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation at St. Paul next summer. 
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in the Business 


The postmaster at St. 
delivered lectures 


Paul, 
in all the local school build- 
ings on the proper method of wrapping and ad- 
dressing matter to be sent thru the postoffice 


Minn., recently 


department. Cards were distributed previously 
describing the methods to be used and urging 
care in affixing addresses. 

The Cincinnati board of education and the 
local Social Service Bureau of the City Hospital 
have united in an effort to provide so-called 
“hospital” schools for children who are confined 
in hospitals. It is planned to give instruction 
of a nature adapted to the ages of the children 
and which will be interesting as well as educa- 
tional. 

Chicago, Ill. Centers for the instruction of 
epileptic children have been provided for in a 
number of the public schools. Each center Is 
equipped with one or two couches with screens 
so that children who are in attendance may be 
cared for in privacy when necessary. Special 
teachers have been provided at slightly higher 
salaries and the conduct of the classes is under 
the direction of a district superintendent. 

In connection with the review of the work for 
exceptional children for the past school year, 
Supt. W. A. Greeson of Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
made the statement that about two per cent of 
the children are subnormal. He gave it as his 
opinion that the work has not only been good 
for the subnormals but that it has also been of 
benefit to the normal children. 

In his report on the subject, Mr. Greeson calls 
attention to the great need for more ungraded 
schools and quotes figures showing that 456 boys 
and girls are in need of this special instruction. 
A total of 425 defective children are in attend- 
ance at the ungraded schools, the retardation 
ranging from one to twelve years according to 
the Binet tests. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
has become sponsor for a “good roads essay 
contest” to determine the best essay on the re- 
pair and maintenance of good roads. The con- 
test closes March 2, 1914. 

The contest is open to children from 10 to 15 
years inclusive, who are actually living on farms 
and attending school. The essays must be en- 
titled “The Repair and Maintenance of Earth 
Roads.” Each must be not more than eight 
hundred words in length and the writing must be 
that of the author. 

Children participating in the contest are 
allowed to ask the advice of parents, teachers or 
other persons and may read books on the sub- 
ject. They are not, however, permitted to use 
words quoted, but must put their thoughts into 
words. 
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the demand made by the increase in population 


detailed information 


The essays are to be rated by an impartial 
committee on the basis of penmanship, English 
and spelling. All manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to the Committee on Children’s Road 
Essay Contest at the Office of Public Roads, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Peoria, Ill. The school board has provided for 
a series of ten lessons for children who are de- 
fective in speech. A special instructor has been 
engaged who will conduct two lessons each day. 
The expense is borne by the school authorities. 

A series of tests have recently been conducted 
in the public schools of Rockford, Ill., to deter- 
mine the amount of thought and preparation 
which has been given to the regular subjects in 
the classroom. 

The tests in arithmetic were made according 
to the Stone system by which the average of the 
scores made forms the basis of comparison. 
The tests show that while the pupils are almost 
perfect in accuracy, the speed varies consider- 
ably. 

In the A6 grades, the results indicated a high 
degree of accuracy combined with speed, the 
pupils maintaining an average of from ten to 
sixty per cent. Tests in reasoning in the same 
subject brought the pupils below standard. In 
the first case it was evident that too much time 
was being devoted to that phase of the subject, 
while in the latter there was a lack of proper 
drill. 


In the A5 grades of the public schools the 
tests revealed almost perfect marks in accuracy, 
while in the matter of speed they varied widely. 

Jackson, Michigan. A special school has been 
organized for the deaf and for those too hard 
of hearing to profit by the work of the regular 
grades. 


SCHOOL DISBURSEMENTS IN TEXAS. 

School boards in the state of Texas cannot 
contract loans or pay interest on the same to 
keep their warrants at par, according to a recent 
opinion of the Attorney General’s Department. 
The question was raised by the city of El Paso, 
which desired to pay interest on a temporary 
overdraft which would create no deficiency 
against the school funds of following years. The 
board of education desired to keep the warrants 
issued to contractors supplying goods to the 
schools at par and had the assurance of its 
ability to meet the loan out of the receipts from 
the state and from local taxes. The state super- 
intendent held that the loan would be legal, but 
the Attorney General wrote: 


“School trustees are authorized in law only to 
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issue warrants against the proper funds in the 
settlement of debts against such funds. The 
board of trustees in law can only contract to 
issue warrants against the proper fund in the 
settlement of an obligation. All persons con- 
tracting with the board of trustees are put upon 
notice that their promise to pay is not in cash, 
but by warrant against the proper fund, and all 
persons so contracting should inform themselves 
as to the condition of the funds and determine 
for themselves whether or not they are willing 
to receive warrants against such fund in liquida- 
tion of their debt. The principle of law applic 
able to this condition is laid down in the case of 
the State v. Wilson, 71 Texas 291. 

“We, therefore, advise you that the board of 
trustees is without authority to arrange for a 
Icean of sufficient amount to maintain warrants at 
par till such time as the funds will accrue to pay 
said warrants.” 


Similar strict construction of the law has been 
placed upon the use of school funds for paying 
the expenses of school-board members in visiting 
other cities, of paying bond premiums and of 
making cash purchases. The attorney general 
holds that all these expenditures are _ illegal. 
Even a cash-with-order purchase, by which the 
schools might save considerable amounts in the 
form of special prices and discounts, is denied 
as failing to meet the systematic routine which 
the law provides. 


The World’s Time Chart. 

The Chicago Apparatus Company, which makes 
a specialty of fine scientific instruments for 
school and college laboratories, has recently 
issued a “World’s Time Chart.” The chart is 
printed on stiff cardboard, with a revolving dial 
containing the different periods of the day. On 
the margin may be found the different longitudes 
for the important cities of the world. The oper- 
ation of the device is very simple, a mere turn 
of the dial to the hour of the day of any city in- 
dicating the time at all other cities. 

The chart is interesting and valuable not only 
for educational authorities but also for business 
men. In the schoolroom it will be valuable for 
teachers in teaching geography, particularly the 
relation between time and longitude. To the 
businessman who has international dealings it 
will be a help in ascertaining the time when 
telegrams will reach their destination in distant 
countries. 


Copies of the time chart may be obtained free 
by school officials or teachers who will address 


the company at 557 W. Quincy St., Chicago. 
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v EVENING SCHOOLS. complaints that high-school students upon enter- cational Association at Moorhead. Belle M. 
d determine New London, Conn. An evening school has ing business offices were unable to spell the Deans, Secy., Moorhead. 

"— willing been established in the Jennings school with Words common to business. Altho they were Feb. 12-13-14. Southern Minnesota Teachers’ 
d in liquida- sessions from seven to nine every evening ex- able to spell fairly well those which they had Aggociation at Mankato. Emma C. O’Donnell, 
law applic cept Saturday. The classes are open to students been accustomed to in academic studies they Secy., Mankato. 


the case of 


he board of 
range for a 
warrants at 


over 14 years of age and textbooks are furnished 
free The subjects include reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, grammar and geography 
with additional classes in mechanical drawing, 
bookkeeping, German, stenography and type- 


were 


unfamiliar 


with 


those 


their work in the business line. 


which 


applied 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


to 


Feb. 12-13-14. Western 
Association at Montevideo. 
der, Pres., Montevideo. 

Feb. 13-14—Illinois Manual 


Minnesota Teachers’ 
Supt. J. J. Bohlan- 


Arts Teachers’ As- 


Jan. 10. New England Association of Penman. ‘sociation at Chicago. B. E. Gordon, Secy., La 
ccrue to pay writing as soon as the demands warrant the ship Supervisors at Boston. Annie M. Bemis, Grange, III. 

Same Secy., Brockton, Mass. Feb. 20-21. Southern Kansas Teachers’ Asso- 
aw has been Stillwater, Minn. An evening school has been Jan. 13-14-15. Tennessee Public School Offi- ciation and Central Kansas Association at 
; for paying decided upon by the board of education for the’ cers’ Association at Nashville. Claude J. Bell, Wichita. 

s in visiting benefit of those who wish to spend their evenings Secy., Nashville. Feb. 20-21. Southern Kansas Teachers’ Asso- 
ums and of in study. No tuition is required and such sub- Jan, 29-30. Northwest Central Minnesota Edu- ciation at Wichita. M. May Adams, Secy., Win- 
ney general jects will be taught as are most needed by the field. 

are illegal. students who enroll. Supt. W. H. Hollands is Feb. 21—Connecticut Association of Classical 
y which the in charge. and High School Teachers at Hartford. J. C. 


yunts in the 
s, is denied 


At the regular meeting the board of educa- 


Moody, Secy., New Britain. 


; : tion of Junction City, Kansas, in December, a Feb. 23-28. Department of Superintendence, 
utine which course of printing was established in the high N. E. A., at Richmond, Va. Ben Blewett, Pres., 
school. A modern up-to-date plant will be in- St. Louis, Mo. 


a 

vhich makes 
‘uments for 
as recently 
‘he chart is 
volving dial 
On 


stalled as soon as possible, tho very little regu- 
lar work will be accomplished before the begin- 
ning of the new school year. The entire school 
printing at present, including the school paper, 
amounts to about one thousand dollars annually. 
It is believed by the Board of Education that the 
plant will be self-supporting by next year. 

The of education has 


March 6-7—Golden Belt Teachers’ Association 
(Kansas) at Hays. Susan Friend, Secy., Oakley. 
March 6-7—Southeastern Minnesota Education- 
al Association at Winona. J. V. Voorhees, Secy., 
Winona. 
March 13-14—New Jersey State Council of Edu- 
cation at Newark. J. H. Hulsart, Secy., Morris- 


he day. St. Louis, Mo. board town. 

it longitudes arranged for a part-time class for printers’ ap- March 12-13-14. The Executive Committee of 
The oper- prentices to be established shortly in one of the the Central Minnesota Educational Association 

a mere turn high schools. It is intended that the boys shall at St. Cloud. Supt. C. H. Barnes, Pres., St. 

any city in- attend the class one day each week to receive Cloud. 

e instruction in the principles of the trade and in March 12-13-14—Northern Minnesota Educa- 

ble not only spelling and grammar, with especial reference tional Association at St. Cloud. I. T. Johnsrud, 

ror business to typographical style. Secy., St. Cloud. 

valuable for Kewanee, Ill. With the purpose of training March 20-21—Annual Conference of High 

ticularly the high-school students in the use of words com- Schools of Kansas, Lawrence 


je. To the 


mon in business the principal of the high school 





March 26-28—East Central Nebraska Teachers’ 


dealings it has formulated a list of words collected from Association at Fremont. Elizabeth Shaffer, Secy., 
time when local business men representing respectively David City. 
n in distant merchants, manufacturers, professional and March 27-28—Northern Nebraska ‘Teachers 

others. Monthly examinations will be given on MR. W. K. TATE, Association at Norfolk. Minnie B. Miller, Secy., 
btained free fifty selected words. Students receiving marks Columbia, 8. C O'Neill 
will address below ninety will be required to take spelling Mr. Tate's heroic work for bettering rural school con March 27-28—Department of Superintendence 
Chicago twice each week for a given period. ditions in the South has been recognized by — (Minnesota Educational Association) at Minne- 

} : : tion as president of the Southern Education As la : ae a 
he new idea has been introduced following tion. apolis. Jos. G. Norby, Secy., Madison. 
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A the Editor's Mail & 


UNIFORMITY IN SCHOOLHOUSE 
PLANS. 





To the Editor:— 

It has been suggested that the City of B——, 
should adopt certain standard plans for school 
buildings: these, as I understand, to be used for 
new buildings in place of having fresh designs 
made by architects as heretofore, altho the super- 
vision is done by City Inspector of Buildings, 
not by the architect. 

I have been placed by the Mayor on a com- 
mittee to consider this matter and I would like 
any information as to what has been done on 
similar lines in other cities. Please let me know 
if the result be satisfactory and any arguments 
for or against this plan. 

If you do not know of any cases where this 
method has been adopted, I would like your 
opinion of it any how. You will notice I am not 
expressing my opinions one way or the other. 

Yours faithfully, 
7. & Bs 
B——. Dec. 4, 1913. 

Standardization of schoolhouse plans is a 
splendid means of simplifying and systematizing 
the eonstruction of new schoolhouses, of bring- 
ing them up to a high, uniform level of con- 
struction, sanitary equipment, heating and venti- 
lation, and of economizing—consistent with the 
greatest possible usefulness, durability, easy up- 
keep and a minimum of repair,—in every detail. 

By standardization, we do not mean uniformity 
of plans by which one set of tracings, a single 
design and one set of specifications shall serve 
for three, four or an indefinite number of bui!d- 
ings. Uniform plans do not make for successiul 
schoolhouses any more than “factory made” 
plans produce good dwelling houses, apartment 
buildings or business blocks. Architecturally, 
the idea is an abomination in that it deadens 
all progress in artistic design, in economical and 
sanitary planning and in the adaptation of build- 
ings to the growing and changing needs of the 
schools. Uniformity means a standstill and that, 
as in every affair of life, implies going backwar‘l. 

By desirable standardization of schoolhouse 
plans, we understand a carefully formulated set 
of special requirements which every new school 
building shall meet. These requirements should 
be worked out logically, by observation of the 
pedagogical, hygienic, and social needs of the 
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schools and of the economic capacity of the 
school district whether urban or rural. They 
should not be rigid and fixed, but should be flex- 
ible and should be revised from year to year as 
experience suggests and as conditions change. 

Such a standardization of plans might reason- 
ably fix: 

Sizes and general shapes of school sites, gen- 
eral treatment of playgrounds, walks, fences, 
curbs, driveways, landscape gardening, etc. 

Buildings—Orientation, setting, type of con- 
struction, fireproofing, general requirements of 
accommodations to be included in such as class- 
rooms, manual-training rooms, offices, etc. 

Classrooms—Sizes, shapes, lighting, placing of 
windows and doors, treatment of walls, floors, 
blackboards, etc. 

Wardrobes—Types, sizes, fittings, etc. 

Hallways—Width, shapes, lighting, heating. 

Stairways—Sizes and number based on the 
number of pupils, placing, material of construc- 
tion, 

Basements—Height, placing of toilets, boiler 
rooms, playgrounds, etc. 

Special Rooms—Number, location, size. Should 
include full details for manual training, domestic 
science, assembly halls, offices, nurse’s room, 
laboratories, lecture rooms, gymnasium, etc. 

Heating and Ventilation—Type, amount, auto- 
matic regulation, fans, ducts, exhausts, etc. 

Electrical Equipment—Character, safeguards, 
etc. 

It might, also, fix a minimum standard of total 
cubic contents of buildings, a relation between 
total ground area and classroom capacity, etc. 

All the large cities of the country, which have 
been pre-eminent for the design, completeness 
and economy of their schoolhouses, have stand- 
ardized plans more or less. None have made 
uniform plans a rule. 

Boston has led the way thru its Schoolhouse 
Department in systematizing the planning of 
schoolhouses. The work was first begun by 
Edmund M. Wheelwright when he was city archi- 
tect, and was completed by Mr. R. Clipston 
Siurgis, first chairman of the Commission. The 
essentials of construction, printed in the yearly 
reports, give a splendid idea of what can be done 
in B—. 

St. Louis which has some of the finest school- 
houses in the world, has well-defined standards. 
Mr. Wm. B. Ittner, however, never duplicates 
plans or exterior designs. Considering the not- 
able artistic success of the schoolhouses, no one 
in St. Louis would tolerate the idea of uniform 
plans. 


New York City. Mr. C. B. J. Snyder has stand- 
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ardized every detail of school plans—even down 
to the nails and screws—and tests all materials 
to be used in new buildings according to stand- 
ard samples. Plans are rarely duplicated and 
all designs are original. In one of his recent 
ennual reports, he shows that there is not much 
economy in duplicating plans because some 
changes are inevitable and trouble frequently 
occurs in the revisions. 

Chicago has standards, and has to some extent, 
duplicated buildings. The architects of the 
board, formerly Mr. D. H. Perkins and now, Mr. 
A. F. Hussander, have put original work on 
every new building. 

Detroit. Messrs. Malcomson & Higginsbotham 
plan original buildings for all new _ schools. 
Have standardized many details. 


Cleveland. Architect Frank S. Barnum designs 
each new school as an original problem. Dupli- 


cates are very rare. 


Philadelphia has standard uniform plans adopted 
some years ago. Rarely, however, duplicates 
buildings. J. Horace Cook, architect of the 
board, and Mr. H. Courcy Richards, the designer, 


are believers in original designs. 


Tacoma, Wash., has developed a unique unit 
plan for schoolhouses, following well-defined 
standards. Each building is original in design 
and only the minimum essentials are duplicated. 
These plans will be illustrated and described in 


this issue of the Journal. 


Vilwaukee has had a standard design for about 
five years past and has built a number of school- 
houses practically identical. They are ugly and 
uninviting, but satisfactory from the standpoint 
of economy and usefulness. An official architect 
has been recently employed and he proposes, I 
am told, to vary,designs and to draw original 


plans for future buildings. 


Other cities that have standardized school- 
house construction, but draw original plans for 
each new structure, are: Cincinnati, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Newark, N. J., Pittsburgh, Colum- 


bus, O. 


Objects to Plans. 
To the Editor :— 


Please allow me a space for a few remarks in 
your paper. It is time for criticism. In all your 








school plans, so far shown, with the exception 
of one, you cling to the old, antiquated idea of 
cloak halls or wardrobes. The worst place for 
children to knock each other, as an old educator 
has said, “not a place to hide a boy.” 

You colonize all toilets in the basement, too 
far away from the teachers’ control. Follow the 
example of business blocks and put two toilets 
on each floor. 
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Make all halls wider and provide cloak stalls 
in the halls. 

Stairs and exits should be better arranged. In 
a panic the jamb will be on the first floor. The 
exits from basements should be direct and not 
from the first floor. 

Make good entrances and put offices and other 
special rooms on the second landing where they 
will not obstruct the light from the corridors. 

Respectfully yours, 
Hans J. Knudsen. 

Denwer, Colo., Dec. 1, 1913. 


NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Supt. R. BE. Denfeld of Duluth, Minn., has de- 
vised a plan for improving the penmanship of 
both teachers and pupils. Under the plan, Mr. 
Denfeld monthly receives a specimen of writing 
from each teacher or pupil which he places in 
the files of the office. These specimens are 
later examined and reports made to the owners 
of the same. It has resulted in more careful and 
painstaking work and creditable results have 
been obtained. 

The school board at Seymour, Ind., in Septem- 
ber last, incorporated the seventh and eighth 
grades and the high school into a six-year high 
school. It is expected that the new plan will 
hold many pupils who might otherwise withdraw 
from the school. 

Herbert F. Taylor, superintendent of schools at 
Revere, Mass., has been appointed to the same 
position at Niagara Falls, N. Y., to succeed the 
late Reuben T. Taylor, who died in September. 
The appointee is 41 years old, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth and a graduate student of Harvard. He 
has been successively principal of high and gram- 
mar schools and superintendent of public and in- 
dustrial schools. He comes very well recom- 
mended and is a man of fine physique and com- 
manding personality. The position pays $3,000 
@ year. 

Definite steps have been taken by the school 
authorities at North Yakima, Wash., to adapt the 
school subjects to the needs of the locality. Bus- 
inessmen, ranchers, representatives of the field 
of labor, and the various professions have been 
asked to express opinions on the needs of the 
schools. 

In accordance with a recent suggestion regard- 





ing a revision of the course of study, each prin- 
cipal has been asked to devote particular atten- 
tion to some subject during the year. 

Los Angeles, Cal. With the opening of the 
second semester of the school year, pupils in the 
primary grades will be marked according to the 
attitude toward school work and not upon the 
excellence of what has been accomplished. Cards 
will be sent to parents upon which are noted the 
pupil’s attendance, the attitude toward work, the 
progress and the preferred subject. The change 
was made following a conference of Supt. J. H. 
Francis and his assistants and will be extended 
to include older students if proven successful. 

Supt. C. H. Barnes of the St. Cloud, Minn., 
schools has compiled figures showing that the 
children of the public and parochial schools have 
earned in the past year $16,422, of which amount 
the public schools earned $10,528.90. In addition 
the children earned $8,608.38 in doing home work 
of a grand total of $25,028.38. Of these earnings 
they deposited in the savings banks of the com- 
munity a total of $14,525.55. 

The highest individual earning of any pupil in 
the high school was $260 and of any student in 
the grades $200. The work done by the boys var- 
ied from truck gardening and farming to drafting 
and engineering. The girls did housework, nurs- 
ing, clerking and similar employments. In all 67 
different occupations were represented. 

Woonsocket, R. I. Various changes have been 
made in the high-school course of study this 
year. Typewriting has been extended to three 
hours in the first year; four hours in the second 
year; five hours the third, and six hours the 
fourth year. The course in elementary sciences 
is open to all and comprises laboratory experi- 
ments in physics, chemistry and the study of 
animal life. Five hours are devoted to these 
subjects. Greek is studied in alternate years. 

In the elementary schools French may be pur- 
sued for five hours, beginning from the first year. 


Remove Quarters. 

The Chicago Apparatus Co. has removed its 
office, factory and warerooms to 32-40 South 
Clinton Street, Chicago, in order to handle its 
growing business in scientific instruments. The 
firm has more than doubled its floor space and 
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NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN TACOMA. 
(Concluded from Page 25) 
grees, and communication is thru the main 
entrances and stairways of the main school 
building. The basement floor is used for the 
boys’ and girls’ locker rooms with direct outside 
entrances. Above this floor there is a mezzanine 
floor, used for a lunch room, occupying the whole 
space, which is provided with a large kitchen, 
cold storage room and supply rooms, 

Above this is the auditorium with a seating 
capacity for 1800. The floor level of this room 
is half-way between the first and second floors 
of the main building and on a level with the 
principal stair landings. The auditorium will 
be used as a study hall and by this arrangement 
of floor levels, the pupils are required to climb 
only one-half a story for change of classes. 

The public entrance to the auditorium is on 
the main front where quite an elaborate vesti- 
bule and staircase is planned. By this arrange- 
ment the auditorium may be used by the public 
without entering the building. 
There is a gallery on the sides and rear. A 
large stage is provided with proscenium arch 


main school 


and curtain, and with ample dressing rooms be- 
low. Special provision is made for a perma- 
nent lantern room in the back. 

The shop building is situated in a rear angle 
between the two main wings of the school build- 
ing. It is 100 feet square and one story high. 
Provision is made for a foundry, forge room, 
machine room and electrical room, with adjoin- 
ing tool room, storage room and wash room. All 
of these rooms are lighted by skylights. 

The boys’ gymnasium building is 75x140 feet. 
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PERMANENT EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT COMPANY 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDING 
70 Fifth Ave., S. W. cor. 13th St., New York City 


Tel. Chelsea, 866 
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LET US SEND YOU A SAMPLE 


The Fuson Adjustable Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 





| Sanitary Lighting and Automatic Folding 








yours. 


post. 


The Famous 
S.L. & A. F. Shades 
Made of DUCKING 

Cloth, 
Have NO SPRING 


bottom ends, 
Have the fewest parts 





Mr. Superintendent, it is your moral duty to get your 
materials and school supplies as cheaply as possible. 
We shall be more than pleased to add our help to 
Just drop us a line regarding your wants, 
and our quotations and samples will follow by next 


Keystone Book Company 


School Supplies — In General 
59-67 E. Van Buren Street 


FEDERAL 


BUILT FOR SERVICE 








Because 





WRITE FOR SAMPLE FODAY 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 


Chicago, IIl. 





TEN REASONS WHY 
JOHNSON’S Shade Adjusters 


re foo are the Best for 
controlling the 
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Regulate , 
|| forlowering ROLLER, wim Light and light and shade 
shade from Fold to ONE-SIXTE Steal Lockers ia Ventilation as you need it, 
| the top, for rg at one — nel as to merit— 
| upper light Act at both top and They cost more g more than a thou- 


sand schools are 





‘ : / . 
i tion in the | never get out of order, jx furnished. 
class room | Act most rapidly and They are worth more me Schoo) Boards (in 
1] last longest. | market), can have 
} .| offices, etc. Handled by leading Send for our Catalog free full size per- 
‘ | Supply Houses every- manent sample, 
q ( |, Wimmer 4 (0. | where, or address 
— =] mens. OLIVER C. STEELE Perert| Sipe Pinte (0 R R. Johnson, Mfr. 6 
— — MFG. CO. a 7208 Eberhart Ave. conn 
= - Columbus, 0. SPICELAND, IND. 4546 W. Homer St., Chicago ONIOAGO, ILk. panic 
The main entrance is directly onto the athletic SCHOOL-BOARD NOTES. end of each year. The course includes, lessons Th 
. 1. : 1} . Superior, Wis. The school board has granted in Voice, piano or pipe organ. . 
field. [The basement floor is level with the ’ 4 er : , Rai aye : Ned : tore 
ep ; sa , k 20x4 an extra compensation of $5 to janitors who are Grand Rapids, Mich. Evening classes were be _— 
ground and contains a swimming tank 20x45 _— employed in the industrial night school. gun in a dozen buildings set apart for carrying erect 
. g . Tar ile ha mnrle - 7 , ‘ ‘ vo > ef ce 
feet, tile lined, locker room, shower room, toilet Hau Claire. Wis. The school board has ex- ° the work, with a total attendance of 2,600 ings. 


rooms, office, and quarters for visiting teams. 
The gymnasium is on the main floor and is 72 
feet 6 inches by 111 feet 6 inches and 24 foot 


pressed its determination to renew the fight 
against fraternities in the high school. Copies 
of a recent resolution of the board were distri- 
buted to parents and students warning them of 


students. The largest enrollment was. at the 
Union high school where 164 pupils enrolled. 
In the ward schools the attendance was far above 
what was expected by the school authorities. 


as : ; ; : : Ss uni asses in wood finishing were - 

ceiling with open steel trusses above. On the the penalty of expulsion for failure to comply Short unit classes in wood finishing were pro 

‘ é' . . > with the regulations vided in the Junior high school and in blueprint 

gymnasium floor there is an office, directors = a ; reading, road making and saw filing in the Union 
Jackson, Mich. <A kindergarten system was : on co ; 

room, hand ball court and store room. <A run- high school. The most attractive classes were 


ning track is provided above and a_ visitors’ 
gallery. 

The girls’ gymnasium building is 50x84 feet. 
The basement floor is nearly level with the 
ground and contains a swimming tank 20x48 
feet, tile lined, locker room, shower room and 
toilet rooms. The gymnasium is on the main 
floor, and is 47x69 feet. On this floor is placed 
the directors’ office and examination room. 

The conservatory building will be 32x50 feet, 
for the use of the agricultural and horticultural 
departments. In connection with this will be 


outside hot beds and experimental gardens. 


The power house is a separate building 44x58 
feet and contains the boilers, engines and elec- 
tric generators. 


The buildings will be warmed and ventilated 


by plenum ystems; the main building and 


auditorium wi three units and each of the 


other buildings \ a separate unit. The fans 


for each are run b: tric motors from a gen- 


inaugurated at the opening of the last school year 
for children five years old. Henceforth no child 
is to be admitted to the first grade under six 
years of age. 

Chicago, Ill. John Howatt, formerly an in- 
spector for the treasury department in charge of 
mechanical and electrical equipment, has been 
appointed to the position of chief engineer of the 
board of education. 

The Buffalo school board believes that the pub- 
lic dance movement, now being proposed in that 
city, has no place in the schools. The report 
says: ‘While believing that municipal dance 
halls rightly managed and carefully conducted 
would undoubtedly prove a source of interest and 
entertainment to a certain small percentage of 
our population, we are of the opinion that the 
taxpayers of the city do not favor putting the 
school buildings to any use to which a possible 
odium might be attached. The schools should 
be kept above criticism and reproach. If the 
municipality decides to experiment along this 
direction, we believe that the public dance move- 
ment should be launched and conducted thru 
some other medium than the schools.” 

Minneapolis, Minn. Under a rule recently 
adopted students in the high schools may take 
any branch of music for a period of four years 
and receive eight credits for the work. Those 
who take work under private instructors may 


those in industrial subjects. 

Lynn, Mass. The school committee has granted 
the teachers a general increase of $50 in the 
salary schedule to go into effect in February, 
1914. A further increase of $50 is proposed for 
the school year 1914-15. 

Manchester, N. H. An amendment to the rules 
of the board provide that substitute teachers 
shall be granted increases from year to year the 
same as regular teachers. 


AN INNOVATION IN SCHOOL FURNI- 
TURE. 
(Concluded from Page 13) 
From personal investigation of this fire, 
however, I am convinced beyond a doubt that 
the school furniture had little or nothing to do 
with the catastrophe. 
lature hit 


ture. 


3ut, why should a legis- 
upon something entirely removed 
from the causes which operated to bring about 
this disaster ? 

Nor again, can we forget the great disaster at 
the Iroquois Theatre at Chicago. I am ad- 
vised that there was not a movable seat in the 
theatre, and yet I would say from my very best 
judgment and investigation of this disaster, that 


erator in the power = ‘14 . also receive credits but must cover the same : i ‘ 
lighted | - ‘ e > Hee amount of work as those in the schools. They it would have been much better if the theatre 
ighted by the same pow: int. must also be able to pass an examination at the had been seated with movable furniture. I am 
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School Board Journal 


Old Dominion Patent Heating 
and Ventilating System 


Ditiedce. tks 


VIRGINIA SERQOL 


Minimum Cost — 
Maximum Results 


ee ” 
“The Spirit of Progress 
is exemplified in the 
Nation Wide Movement 
for better and more 
sanitary heating and 
ventilating of our 
schools, particularly in 
rural districts. The 
OLD DOMINION PAT- 
ENT HEATING AND 
VENTILATING SYS- 
TEM I8 DAILY 
GROWING IN  DE- 
MAND in every State 
in the Union. Why? 

It does not re-heat 
and circulate the foul 
air in the room. 

It warms the room 
with pure fresh air 
and combines a duct 
or pipe to exhaust the 
vitiated or foul air. 
No other system does 
this. 

It does not require a 
separate independent 
foul air flue of brick 
or metal as all other 
systems do. 

It is simple, easy to 
set up, and easy to 
regulate. All other sys- 
tems are complicated. 


It does not clog with soot and rot out, requiring expensive experts 


to repair; other systems do. 


It draws the foul or vitiated air from the floor of room by a syphon 


suction combined with the heater; no other system 


can do or does do this. 


It is the cheapest of all heating and ventilating systems, because it 


combines heater, ventilating drum, ventilating mat, 


stove pipe and foul air 


pipe or duct. Pipe furnished free five feet from center of heater. All other 
systems require expensive independent foul air flues or ducts, either metal, 


brick or stone. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


No. 18 South Nirth Street, Richmond, Virginia 


confident that the fixed furniture increased the 
panic and emphasized the holocaust. 
A Modern School. 

There is probably no other civic pride more 
forcibly patent in this country than that of 
erecting and equipping beautiful school build- 
ings. Everywhere in this fair land the builder 
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Steel Clothes Lockers 


for your school, club, or for any other use, specify 


HESS, STYLE B 


There are many reasons why this 
locker is most-suitable forall clothes 
locker purposes. We can’t say 
much here, and what we might say, 
in print, wouldn’t convince you to 
any great extent. 


But We Will Show You 


If you are buying or specifying lockers 


we will deliver, RIGHT IN YOUR OFF- 


ICE, free of all expense to you, charges 
prepaid, a finished sample showing the 
construction and finish of our lockers. 
You can examine it carefully and return 
at our expense, the carrying charges to 
be paid at this end. Then you’ll know 
what GOOD lockers are like. You can see 
and test our FRAMELESS CONSTRUC- 
TION, NEW WELDED, TUBULAR, 
PANEL DOOR, without a rivet or bolt 
showing —the NEW STEEL PIVOT 
HINGES and REINFORCED COR- 
NERS — YALE LOCKS, BEAUTIFUL 
BAKED ENAMEL FINISH. In fact, 
you'll see a high class locker at a low 
class price, which will surprise and de- 
light you. SAY YES, we’ll do the rest. 


FREE BOOKLETS 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


Milwaukee Office: 


527 CASWELL BLOCK 


is busy plying his trowel in piling higher and 
higher the walls of some new school structure 


which will soon become an ornament to its town 


or its city. 


The Washington Irving High School is today 
a monument of something that you as modern 
builders in school structures must think about. 





A TYPICAL CLASSROOM IN THE WASHINGTON IRVING HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
(Girls taking dictation in shorthand from a business phonograph.) 


1222 Tacoma Bullding 
CHICAGO 





You must consider the reasons why movable 
school furniture should supplant fixed school 
furniture, and you must ask yourselves: Is it 
longer wise to condemn our little children to sit 
in the hard unyielding seats which a past gen- 
eration has provided ? 


ELIMINATION, RETARDATION AND 
NON-PROMOTION. 
(Concluded from Page 11) 
attendance was good, of 106, fair of 82, and 
poor of 31. 

Two hundred and eight of the number leaving 
for work had been non-promoted at some time. 
Their general rating was either b or C. Sev- 
enty-nine of these attended regularly, 45 showed 
fair attendance, and 84 poor attendance. 

The following table shows the reasons given 
by teachers for these cases of non-promotion 
and also for all non-promoted pupils who 
dropped out of school for any reason during the 
school year 1912-1913. 

Table XV. Non-Promoted Pupils Leaving 
School. Causes of Non-Promotion. 
Pupils leaving Pupils 
schoolfrom leaving to 


CAUSE regular grades go to work 


Change of School ....... or 4 
Irregular Attendance 37 20 
Sickness ...... : esas: 12 
Foreign to English....... 27 4 
Unwise rromotion yer use 21 6 
NE ga 60k aes cco bie ane 24 5 
Absence Ra eee . = 14 
Home Condition sae ee 4 
Cl, 5 aa ee 4 
Lack of Application.......... 67 33 
Poor Mentality Femdeee ane 114 6) 
Se a us Cade en o4 inten! ae 
Discouragement and lack of 
CO EP eT re ron 11 - 
Cause not given......... , 33 
498 208 
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The Laboratories of your School 


should be equipped with good scientific apparatus 
and supplies. That’s the kind that will render the 
proper service and results. That’s the kind that will 
insure the complete success of your science courses. 
That’s the kind you can get promptly at reasonable 
prices from the Chicago Apparatus Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. Send for their handsome, illus- 
trated catalog—it’s free. 





Registered in U. S. Patent Office 


“MAKE IT GOOD” 


Use an “EAGLE” Pencil, being the best—it will 
cost you no more, and probably less. 


No. 245 ‘‘Alpha’’ for Beginners. 


Samples free to Superintendents, Principals and Teachers. 








A Teacher’s Ruse. 

In colonial times a school teacher in a New 
England school had occasion to suspect one of 
her pupils of cheating. All her efforts to find 
the guilty child proved in vain. Finally she hit 
upon an ingenious scheme. She brought a duck 
to school one day, and, showing it to the chil- 
dren, explained that by aid of its magical power 
that she would be able to discover the guilty 
party. She placed the duck in a small, dark 
trap, and as the children filed before her she 
compelled each in turn to pass his hand within 
the trap and upon the duck’s back. 

Unknown to the children she had covered the 
duck’s back with soot. Now, when the children 
had all uridergone the ordeal, she ordered them 
to hold up their hands. All were covered with 
soot save those of one little boy. His guilty 
conscience had led him to seek to escape under- 
going the test and had proven his guilt. 

At a Disadvantage. 

Prof. Brander Matthews, at a literary dinner 
in New York, said of a certain “best seller”: 

“Tts grammar is rather off. Its author lies 
open to the rebuke meted out to a Philadelphia 
author in the early days of the last century. 

“This author had been slashed in a review, 
and he wrote to the reviewer and challenged him 
to a duel. 

“But the critic wrote back: 

“<T have read your letter. 
as your book. 


It is as wretched 
You have called me out and I 
have therefore the choice of weapons. Very well, 


I choose grammars. You are a dead man.’ ” 


Teacher: Now you have in front of you the 
north, on your right the east, on your left the 
west. What have you behind you? 

Small Boy: A patch on my pants. 
mother you'd see it! 


I told 





Usually the Case. 

“How much will it cost us to build a $50,000 
school?” asked the chairman of the building 
committee. 

“About $65,000,” replied the 
architect. 


absent-minded 


Answered in Kind. 

“Children,” said the teacher, instructing the 
class in composition, “you should not attempt 
any flights of fancy.; simply be yourselves and 
write what is in you. Do not imitate any other 
person’s writings or draw inspirations from out- 
side sources.” 

As a result of this advice one bright lad 
turned in the following: 

“We should not attempt any flights of fancy, 
but write what is in us. In me there is my 
stomick, lungs, hart, liver, two apples, one piece 
of pie, one stick of lemon candy and my dinner.” 

Remembered His Manners. 

Even the brightest boy in the class can be 
scared into stupidity by the wrong kind of 
teacher. Answers relates what one such replied 
to his examiner. 

“You boy over in the corner!” 
behind the desk. 

The boy over in the ccrner shot up like a bolt. 

“Answer this,” continued the examiner. “Do 
we eat the flesh of the whale?” 

“Y-y-yes, sir,” faltered the scholar. 

“And what,” pursued the examiner, “do we do 
with the bones ?” 


cried the man 


“P-please, sir,” responded the boy, “we 1]-leave 


them on the s-s-sides of our p-plates.” 
In Christmas Time. 

A Missourian whose son was East in college 
received this telegram from his young hopeful: 
“Some clouds are blue 

And some are dark 
Send fifty dollars to 
Your son, Mark.” 
His father wired back: 
“Some clouds are blue 
And some are pink, 
I'll send you fifty 
I don’t think.” 
Quite True. 

Johnson and Bailey, members of the Blank- 
ville school board, were discussing Superintend- 
ent Jones’ ability to handle difficult situations. 

“He’s tactful enough,” admitted 
“but there’s nothing solid in tact.” 


Johnson, 


“Nor in a pneumatie tire,” answered Bailey, 
“but it takes off the bumps wonderfully.” 


Montessori Children. 

iL 
Pretty Sally Pettigrew 
Had a playful impulse to 
Brain the baby with a brick. 
Papa waled her with a stick. 
Mamma rose in wild alarm 
To stay the sire’s avenging arm: 
“Do not whip the little elf— 
Let her educate herself! 
Let no parent dare prevent 
A little child’s development!” 

II. 
Little Mable Mimblemunch 
Hid a snake in Papa’s lunch; 
Papa bit the snake and died. 
Little Mable sobbed and cried. 
Patient Mamma only smiled, 
Saying, “Do not weep, my child! 
You did nothing but obey 
The playful whim that came your way 
And how should little children learn 
Were they thwarted at each turn?” 


—New York Sun 


377-379 Broadway EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


NEW YORK 





Grown Some. 
“Can that be the little red schoolhouse of my 
boyhood ? 


“The same. 


We merely put on another story 
for every study added to the curriculum.”—Life. 
Untimely. 

“That fellow Biggins is utterly devoid of any 
sense of humor,” growled the village wit. 

“What makes you think so?” 

“T tried my best mother-in-law joke on him 
and he never smiled. 

“And as a last resort I tried one of my best 
cook stories on him and he seemed to be mad 
about something.” 

“Oh, he married a girl who just graduated 
from a domestic science school.” 


The teacher in a Scotch school was instruct- 
ing his class in the rudiments of simple division. 

“Tf.” said he to one of the boys, “I had twenty 
marbles and I wanted to divide them between 
you, Willy, and young Macgregor, how many 
would you get?” 

“Ten, maybe,” replied Willy. 

“Why, ‘maybe’?” replied the master. 

‘Because, sir, Macgregor wouldna gie me ten 
unless you were standing by.” 


“Please, teacher, ought I to be punished for 
something I have not done?” 

“Certainly not?’ 

“Well, then, I ought not to be punished if I 
have not done my sums.” 


Vererbung. 

Professor (zu einem Primaner, den er schon 
oefter auf einer Luege ertappt hat): “Sagen 
Sie ‘mal Werner, war Ihr Groszvater vielleicht 
Foerster ?” 

“Nein, aber mein Urgroszvater!” 
“TDonnerwetter, musz der aber ge- 
logen haben, weil es so lange nachwirkt!” 


Primaner: 
Professor: 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES. 
Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 


L. O. Draper Shade Co. 
Fuson Adj. Shade Co. 


AIR SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
Langslow, Fowler Co. 


ART MATERIALS. 
Binney & Smith. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
Milton Bradley Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
The Prang Co. 


ATHLETIC FIELD 
APPARATUS. 
Fred. Medart Mfg. Co. 


W. 8. Tothill. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


AUDITORIUM LIGHTING. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING. 


Peckham, Little & Co. 

Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

American Seating Co. 

Peter & Volz Co. 


AUDITORIUM SCENERY. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSI- 
TION. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 
American Seating Co. 
E. W. A. Kowles. 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE, 


Albion Bangor Slate Co. 
Crown Slate Company. 
Diamond Slate Company. 
Excelsior Slate Company. 
Granville Hahn. 

E. J. Johnson. 

Keenan Structural Slate Co. 


Lehigh Structural Slate Mfg. Co. 


North Bangor Slate Co. 
Parsons Bros. Slate Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Pennsylvania Blackboard Co. 
Phoenix Slate Company. 
Stephens-Jackson Co. 

M. L. Tinsman & Co. 
Thomas Zellner. 


BOOK CASES (SECTIONAL). 


Globe-Wernicke Co. 


BOOK COVERS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 


University Pub. Co. 


BOOK DEALERS. 
Keystone Book Co. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS. 


A. J. Barnes Pub, Co. 
Ginn & Co. 

D. C. Heath & Co. 
Macmillan Co, 
Phonographic Inst. Co. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
The Prang Co. 

Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Christopher Sower Co. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
University Pub. Co. 

P. P. Simmons, Inc. 
Rand McNally & Co. 
Maudslay Press. 
Lyons & Carnahan. , 
Geo. S. Hughs 

E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Chas. E. Merrill Co. 


CHARTS. 


Peckham, Little & Co. 
American Seating Co. 

Milton Bradley Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co. 


CRAYONS. 


Binney & Smith. 
National Crayon Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

(Dealers.) 
American Seating Co. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
The Prang Co. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Virginia School Supply Co 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


CUPOLAS. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot. 


DEODORIZERS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 


DIPLOMAS. 
Martin Diploma Co. 


DISINFECTANTS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE STOVES. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE, 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
E. H, Sheldon & Co. 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 


Mahoney Fountain Co. 

L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 

Jas. B. Clow & Sons. 

N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 

Rundle-Spence g. Co. 

Hamrick-Tobey Co. 

Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 

American Sanitary Products Co. 
ERASERS. 


E. W. A. Rowles. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


FILING CABINETS. 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 


FIRE ESCAPES. 
Dow Wire & Iron Works. 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES. 
Vonnegut Hdw. Co. 


FIRST-AID CABINETS. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


FLOOR DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot. 


FORGES. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 


FUMIGATORS. 
De Pree Chemical Co. 


FURNITURE, 


American Seating Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peter & Volz Co. 

E, W. A. Rowles. 

Langslow, Fowler Co. 


GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Peckham, Little & Co. 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Binney & Smith. 

Virginia School Supply Co. 

McConnell School Supply Co. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 

American Seating Co. 

E. W. A.. Rowles. 

Keystone Book Co. 

Peter & Volz Co. 

L. A. Murray & Co. 

GLOBES. 

Rand McNally & Co. 

A. J, Nystrom & Co. 
GRAPHOPHONES 

Columbia Graphophone Co. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. S. Tothill, 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 

RURAL SCHOOL HEATERS. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 


INK — DRY. 


FE, W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 


INK WELLS. 
Squires Ink Well Co. 
U. S. Inkwell Co. 
The Tannewitz Works. 
American Seating Co. 
Cleveland Inkwell Co. 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 


Columbia School Supply Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 


Milton Bradley Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE, 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co.’ 

LABORATORY SHADE 
HOISTS. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 


LATHES. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Cc. Christiansen. 
Tannewitz Works, 


LIBRARY SHELVING. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 

LIQUID SLATING. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


LIQUID SOAP. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


LOCKERS. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Federal Steel Fixture Co. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


MACHINERY. 


Oliver Machinery Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 
Economy Drawing Table Co. 
Cc. Christiansen. 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co. 

A. L. Bemis. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 


MANUAL TRAINING TOOLS 
AND SUPPLIES. 


yrand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 

Oliver Machinery Co. 

Simmons Hdw. Co, 

Cc. Christiansen. 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 

Crescent Machine Co. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

R. Murphy's Sons & Co. 
MAPS. 


McConnell School Supply Co. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
Rand McNally & Co. 


NATURAL SCIENCE CABI- 
NETS. 
Natural Science Co. 

PAPER TOWELS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 

PASTE. 
A. 8S. Hoyt Co. 
The Prang Co. 
PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 

Eagle Pencil Co. 
Eberhard Faber. 

PENCIL SHARPENERS. 
F. H. Cook & Co. 
Boston Specialty Corp. 

PEN MANUFACTURERS. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 


APPARATUS. 


Columbia School Supply Co. 
Chicago Apparatus Co. 


PICTURES. 


Natl. Art Supply Co. 
Emery School Art Co. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. 


" Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


W. S. Tothill. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES. 


L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
James B. Clow & Sons. ° 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 


Mershon & Morley. 
American Portable House Co. 


If any articles or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Department, care of American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 


Bausch & Lomb. 
McIntosh Stereop. Co. 
Precision Machine Co. 
Nicholas Power Co. 
Underwood & Underwood 


RECORD SYSTEMS. 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 


RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 


SAFE CABINETS. 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 


SANITARY APPLIANCES. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


STATIONERY. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


McConnell School Supply Co. 


STATUARY. 
Natl. Art Supply Co. 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 


Albion Bangor Slate Mfg. Co..35 
American Crayon Co co oan 
American Portable House Co.. 


& Lomb Optical Ce, 


& Smith Co.. ieee 
Specialty Corporation.. 


Buffalo Forge 


Apparatus Co 


‘ol bia Graphophone Co 


DePree Chemical Co.. 


Iron Works.. 
Draper Shade Co.. 
Durand Steel oy 

Pier eekeaate 36 
Eagle Pencil Co........ 7 
Economy Drawing Table C 
Emery School Art Co 


Adjustable Shade 
cke | ate 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 3 
Automatic Clock Co 


Globe-Wernicke 


Hamrick-Tobey 
Haney School 
Heath & Co., 
Hess Warming & Vtg. Co..... 65 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co.33 
Holtzer-Cabot 
Hoyt Co.. Arthur §S.. 


rniture Co... 
~ 


Kansas City Scenic Co.. 
Keenan Struct. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
Keystone Book Co.. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg 


Lehigh Struct. Slate } 
Lippincott Co., ¢ 


Diploma Co 
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Educational ‘Trade Directory 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a & 
place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. i 


Mamas 


PROGRAM CLOCKS, 


Standard Electric Time Co. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Hahl Automatic Clock Co. 


TALKING MACHINES. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


TELEPHONES. 
Connecticut Telephone & Elec, Co, 


TOILET PAPER. 
American Sanitary Products Co, 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Remington Co. 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS, 


United Electric Co. 
Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co. 


VISES. 


Columbia School Supply Co. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Cc. Christiansen. 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Tannewitz Works. 

A. L. Bemis. 


WAGONS. 
Cc. J. Olsen & Sons. 


WALL DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot. 


WINDOW PLATFORMS. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS 


Cc, I. Wimmer. 
R. R, Johnson. 


WIRE WINDOW GUARDS. 
L. O. Draper Co. 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 

Crescent Machine Co. 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Tannewitz Works. 


REFERENCE INDEX 


Page 
Maudslay Press, The..........46 
McConnell School Supply Co...52 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co.....48 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred.. 12200 
Merrill Co., Chas, E...........0m 
Mershon & Morley Co.........00 
Murdock Mfg. Supply Co . 50 
Murphy’s Sons Co., R.. 4 
Murray & Co.. L. A. an 
National Art Supply Co.......h4 
National Crayon Co.. 46 
Natural Science Co..... .32 
Nelson Mfg. Co.. N. O......... 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co... 
North Bangor Slate Co —— 
Nystrom & Co., A. d.....6.sccen 
Oliver Machinery Co.......... 
Olsen & Sons. C. J oft 


Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co.2d Cover 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 5 
Parsons Bros. Slate Co........35 
Peabody School Furniture Co.56 
Peckham, Little & Co.... oan 
Penna. Blackboard Co.........35 
Penna. Struct. Slate Co....... 
Permanent Educ. Exhibit Co. .64 


Peter & Volz Co.... ee 
Phoenix Slate Co... — 
Phonographic Institute Co....42 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac..........38 
Power Co., Nicholas... 43 
Prange Co., The..... + 52 
Precision Machine Co.. 44 


Rand McNally & Co..... ‘ 
Remington Typewriter Co om 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co.. .30 
MOWiO8, KW. Aces cwessecs . 60 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 


Sheldon & Co., E. H...........39 


Silver, Burdett & Co.......... 
Simmons Co., Parker P 
Simmons Hardware Co........ 
Sower Co.. Christopher........ 
Spalding & Bros., A. G........ 
Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co... 


Squires Inkwell Co...........- 62 


Stand. Elec. Time Co..4th Cover 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C 64 
Stephens-Jackson Co...........¢ 
Streissguth-Petran Eng. Co... 
Tannewitz Works, The 
Tinsman & Co., M. L 
OS Us Wesveda cictedeies 

Underwood & Underwood...... 
United Electric Co., The.... 

University Pub. Co 
ay. Wy EOE Siavcscsevcaacan 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 

Virginia School Supply Co.. 

Vonnegut Hardware Co 
Wimmer & Co., C. I 
Wolff Mfg. Co., L 
Zellner, Thomas 
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“Teacher! 
may we have a 
Columbia 


Grafonola 
in our school?” 










(a) The one standard “talking machine” model of 
the world—the Columbia Grafonola ‘‘Favorite’” — 
the one best selling and most successful of all 
musical instruments. 

(b) At $50 spot cash, or on easy terms of payment 
if you prefer. 

(c) Subject to three days’ free trial— and now ready for delivery by dealers all over the country. 
Go to any one of our 8500 Columbia dealers and hear the 

Columbia Grafonola ‘‘Favorite.’’ But be sure it IS a Columbia. 

You can identify it at once by the tone-control ‘leaves’’ at the 


front, NOT DOORS. We will send you the name of a nearby 
Columbia dealer if you do not find him. 


COL 


Graphophone Company 


Box A510, Woolworth Building, New York 
Toronto — 363-5-7 Sorauren Avenue 


Prices in Canada plus duty 


Ge GRAFONOLA 
SCHOOL-GIRL 


(Copyright) 


Send for 1913-1914 edition of ‘““SCHOOL ROOM MUSIC.” 
Booklet full illustrated, giving helpful suggestions how to 


make your school music more efficient. 


Ep Ae 


Creators of the talking machine industry. Pioneers and 
leaders in the talking machine art. 









Owners of the fundamental patents. Largest manufac- 
turers of talking machines in the world. 


Educational Department 
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MR. EDWARD A. CHRISTY, MUNICIPAL ARCHITECT 


Illustrated in the last issue of this Journal is the finest type of Southern school building, and as such is equipped with 


STANDARD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM BELL SYSTEM 


consisting of a 60-beat Master Clock having mercury pendulum and operating a12 program, one minute automatic program machine. The same Master 
Clock also operates 41 14-inch round Secondary Clocks, 39 bells in rooms, 8 8-inch gongs in corridors, and 2 10-inch outside gongs. There is also in- 
stalled in the office a connector board by means of which any bell may be operated on any program, and any bell operated entirely independent of 
program machine. The entire system is operated by a 12-volt storage battery equipment charged directly from the lighting circuit. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO.,, Springtield, Mass. 


141 Franklin St., Boston 200 Fifth Ave., New York 729-30 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 461 Market St., San Francisco 706-707 Marsh-Strong Bldg., Los Angeles 








Ninety - eight 
per cent of all 
the forges 
now in use in 
the manual 
training de- 
partments of 
American 
schools are 


“Buffalo” Down Draft 
Forges 


The “Down Draft” system removes smoke and sulphur 
fumes, keeping the shop clean and healJthful. We make 
over two dozen styles 
of forges, for hand, 
electric or power op- 
eration, to suit every 
condition and require- 
ment. We are origi- 
nators and sole paten- 
tees of “Down Draft” 
forges. Ask us for 
information and plans 
for forge shop equip- 
ment. 


Buffalo Forge Co. 


BUFFALO, NN. Y. 







































HIGH SCHOOL, CHILLICOTHE, O. 
Frank L. Packard, Arch’t, Columbus 
Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt. 








‘¢Next to light and ventilation the most impor- 
tant item of school-house construction is 
sound-proof floors and partitions.”’ . 








. . ee 


Cabot's Deafening “Quilt” 


| is the 




















scientific and standard deadener. 
| Sound, insect and vermin-proof, 
| uninflammable and sanitary. 


Send for samples and special book on school-house deadening 











SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Manufacturers 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


BEWARE OF UNSANITARY IMITATIONS. 












